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A SMALL UNFINISHED BRONZE GROUP 
ATTRIBUTED TO BENVENUTO CELLINI 


By W. L. HILDBURGH 


F the very considerable number of existing objects which have, at one 

time or another, been ascribed to Benvenuto Cellini, so very few are 

unquestionably assignable to him that interest attaches to any addition 

which, with reasonable assurance, may be referred to his hand. Because 
his own surviving accounts of his colorful personality and of the work he undertook 
lend a romantic atmosphere to anything attributable to him, innumerable pieces of 
fine goldsmiths’ work—in some instances not even Italian nor of his period—have 
been credited to him, occasionally for no obvious reason beyond the admirable 
quality of their craftsmanship. 

In view of this, a little group,’ representing Hercules and Dejanira with Nessus 
dead at their feet (Figs. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8) deserves our notice, for it not only displays 
in a number of details—some of them such details as a mere copyist would have 
been likely to omit—resemblances to things known to have been made by Cellini 
or very plausibly attributed to him, but it is also, as his own writings testify, just 
such an object as he might well have been inclined to produce. Furthermore, the 
handiwork expended on it after it had come from its mold looks to be that of a 
goldsmith rather than of a craftsman accustomed primarily to working in bronze. 
In examining the group we should, I think, keep these small technical considera- 
tions well to the fore, because there is so much variation in general stylistic 
characteristics among Cellini’s works that it would seem unsafe to attempt to use only 
such characteristics as criteria. However, in order to forestall possible critical com- 
ment to the effect that the group does not attain the artistic standard which might be 
expected of the artist who modeled the Perseus group and its accompanying figures, 
I may say here that I hope to show that the intention of our bronze was primarily 
utilitarian, and not (as in the case of the Perseus group) primarily ornamental, and 
that its maker was thereby constrained to model its figures in attitudes which, quite 
possibly, did not fully gratify his sense of artistic fitness. 

Of its history, but little seems to be known. There is an engraving, agreeing 
with it almost precisely (excepting for the addition of a wisp of drapery)® in form 
and in size (Fig. 2),° in one of the set of plates depicting objects in the collection 
of the sculptor Girardon, with the description ‘“ Hercule et Dejanire petit Groupe 
antique de Bronze.’’* I am strongly inclined to think that this engraving illustrates 





1. Red, very coppery, bronze with a natural, black 
patina over most of its surface. Cast solid, without 
core. H. (including base), .180 m. (7 1/, in.); L. of 
base, .146 m. (5 3/, in.); H. of base, .o127 m. (#/, in.). 
Several small parts (e. g., the face of Hercules) which 
have not been worked over at all, suggest that the 
original surface of the casting was somewhat rough. 

2. The companion pictures of many of the other 
pieces of Girardon’s collection indicate that this was 


almost certainly an addition by the draughtsman or 
by the engraver. 

3. Reproduced from the original engraving. The 
engraving is, as is usual, reversed; its reproduction, 
in Fig. 2, is again reversed, so that comparison be- 
tween the engraving and the bronze may be facilitated. 

4. These engravings, which are drawn to various 
(unspecified) scales, were produced during the first 
decade of the eighteenth century; seemingly the set 
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the object of our present study, for not only does the print give the impression 
that the details of its original have not been completely worked out,” but also, so 
far as I am aware, no ancient sculpture similar to it exists;*® the term “antique” 
here was meant, I think, to signify no more than the opposite of “ modern.”’ If I am 
right in my supposition, this engraving is the earliest record of the group known to 
me. After Girardon’s death, his collections were dispersed.® In 1934, as part of the 
Marquis of Zetland’s collection, the group was sold at Christie’s® and was bought 
by Mr. Alfred Spero; later, it was sold by him to its present owner; it is now 
on loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

When I first saw the group, my interest was aroused by its solidity—unusual, 
for most bronzes of its period, even small ones, were cast hollow, at least in part—by 
its clearly unfinished state, by the hammer treatment—as practised by goldsmiths—of 
much of its surface, and by the careful way in which several small parts had been 
carved from the casting. Such conditions suggested that the group was the work 
of a goldsmith, while the style of the modeling suggested the school to which Cellini 
belonged—perhaps even Cellini himself. 

The group seems to display no characteristics—with the possible exception of 
the one with which I have already dealt above—opposed to a view that it might 
be a work of Cellini. On the other hand, the very unusual presentation of the subject, 
with Nessus lying dead and curved more than halfway round the feet of Dejanira and 
Hercules,” is just the sort of thing in which Cellini had pride. Furthermore—though 
the small scale of the sculpture precludes our giving much weight to the circumstance 
—the group conforms fully to Cellini’s opinion” that a group in the round should 
present a harmonious appearance when viewed from any side.” 

In several of the comparable sculptures in the round which are known to be by 
Cellini—the Nymph of Fontainebleau, the Perseus group in the Loggia dei Lanzi 


was completed about 1710, some five years before 9. It formed lot 44 of the Sale on April 26. 
Girardon’s death. They are in two groups, one pre- 10. Twosmall bronzes of the same subject, closely 


sented on six large double-page plates, the other 
(entitled ‘‘ Suite du Cabinet du Sr. Girardon Sculp- 
teur ordinaire du Roy’’) on seven half-page plates ; 
for fuller information concerning them, see P. Fran- 
castel’s Girvardon, Paris, 1928, pp. 37 f. The picture in 
question appears as no. 3 of the obiects on its plate 
(drawn by Charpantier and engraved by Chevallier), in 
the ‘‘ Suite.”’ 

5. Because of this, I think that we may eliminate 
the possibility that the engraving depicts some other 
bronze which has been based on the present group 
as model. 

6. E. Tietze-Conrat, who knew of and has discussed 
(cf. Beitrage zur Geschichte der italienische Spdtre- 
naissance- und Barocksculpiur, in the Vienna Jahrbuch 
des kunsthistorischen Instituts, X11, 1918, pp. 65 f.) 
this engraving but who was unable to find the original 
of it, gives reasons why the composition must be of 
the Renaissance period and not antique. 

7. Tietze-Conrat suggests (idid.) that Girardon’s 
group might have been a ‘‘ roher dunkler Guss”’ (it is 
indeed dark, and with much of its surface untouched), 
and that in consequence it might have been regarded 
as antique. 

8. Cf. Francastel, of. cit., p. 37. 


similar to each other, but quite different in treatment 
from our group and much less well modeled, have 
been discussed (pp. 66 ff.) and illustrated (figs. 59 
and 60) by Tietze-Conrat in the paper above cited. 
A group, seemingly identical in form with one of these 
but on a different pedestal, in the Margarete Op- 
penheim Collection, was sold in Munich in May, 1936 
(see lot 92, and pl. 4, of the catalogue of the Sale) ; 
it was there catalogued as ‘‘ Netherlandish (?), middle 
of the sixteenth century.’’ 

11. Cf. extract from a letter of June, 1546, to Be- 
nedetto Varchi, quoted by A. E. Brinckmann, in 
Barocksculptur, Berlin, 1919, I, p. 121. 

12. A remark in Zhe /talian Bronze Statuettes of 
the Renaissance by W. Bode and Murray Marks, III, 
London, 1912, p. 23, concerning a small bronze figure, 
there attributed to Cellini, and seemingly expressing 
Bode’s view of the general characteristics of Cellini’s 
bronze statuettes, appears so apposite in connection 
with our little group as to be worth citing here: 
‘¢,,.the figure has the fleshy forms, and proportions, and 
the same awkward movement which characterise all 
the other examples [which had immediately preceded 
it], and this applies also to...’’ 
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Fic. 5—Florence, Bargello: Fig. 6—Detail of Group 
Detail of Relief by Cellini shown in Fig. I 





‘1G. 7—Detail of Base of Group Fig. 8— Detail of base of Group 


shown in Fig. 1 shown in Fig. 1 





Fic. o—London, Victoria and Albert Museum: Fic. 10 





Florence, Bargello: 
Design for a Salver, attributed to Cellini Detail of Relief by Cellini (reversed) 
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Fic. 11 —Vtenna, Museum: Gold Fig. 12—Detail of Saltcellar 
Saltcellar, by Cellini shown in Fig. 11 








Fic. 13— Under Side of Base Fic. 14—Lyons, Musée de la Ville: 
of Group shown in Fig. 1 Cast from Wax Impression of Seal cut by Cellini 
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and the figures in the niches of its pedestal, and the Sea and Land of the golden 
saltcellar made for Francis I and now in Vienna—we may perceive traits seemingly 
confirmatory of our tentative attribution of our little group. Thus, there are some 
parallels in details and considerable conformity in style—in the way the figures are 
modeled and in the stiffness of their attitudes—between the figures of our group and 
those of the saltcellar (cf. Figs. 11 and 12). Then, in the small figures of Minerva 
and Jupiter in the pedestal of the Perseus we may see the same bending of the wrist, 
though there somewhat less mannered, that appears in the Dejanira of our group—a 
position which is by no means natural, or comfortable, to adopt for the purpose of 
holding (as is represented in all three cases) a garment against the thigh. And the 
head of Andromeda, on the bas-relief depicting her liberation by Perseus, formerly 
set below the pedestal of the Perseus group and now in the Bargello, bears a 
noteworthy resemblance to that of our Dejanira (cf. Figs. 5 and 6). 

Again, in the figure of Nessus—unusual in that it is shown stretched in death—I 
think we may discern several features strongly suggesting that our group was made 
by Cellini himself. The idea underlying it is fairly closely paralleled by his conception 
of the corpse of Medusa in his Perseus group. The manner of its presentation (in 
the round but to some extent buried in the flat base of the group) is precisely par- 
alleled by the “four golden figures, executed in more than half-relief,” on the 
ebony base of the saltcellar above referred to." Then, the head of Nessus (Fig. 8) 
resembles closely, even in its unworked state, the head of the male figure at 
Andromeda’s left on the bas-relief'* depicting her liberation by Perseus (Fig. 10; 
this, in order to facilitate comparison, is a reversed view of the actual detail). Finally, 
the unusual positions of the right arm and the right foreleg of Nessus, and the 
general feeling of his attitude (Figs. 7 and 8), are closely paralleled in a design 
for a salver,” attributed with much reason to Cellini (Fig. 9 reproduces the upper 
part of this design). 

Certain features of our little group not normally to be found in comparable 
sixteenth century bronzes, when considered in conjunction with each other, give us, 
I think, a clue to the purpose of the object—though whether for actual use or merely 
as a model we cannot know with certainty—and since that purpose was one of 
somewhat rare occurrence, to which Cellini, as he tells us, for some time devoted 
his talents, I think that these features may be accepted as supporting the purely 
artistic evidence I have cited above. 

In the second and third decades of the sixteenth century it was a custom for 
cardinals in Rome to have official seals which, as Cellini puts it,’* sometimes were 


13. In the Ashmolean Museum is a small bronze 
(incomplete) figure of a half-reclining woman, very 
similar to the figure of Land (cf. Bode and Marks, of. 
cit., [1 [1908], cxlvi; there credited to Cellini and said to 
be in the Pierpont Morgan Collection). It is on about 
the same scale as our little bronze group, similarly 
cast solid, and similarly finished only in parts. 

14. This mannerism, perhaps derived from the work 
of Michelangelo, may be seen, also, in a number of 
drawings attributed with some plausibility to Cellini. 

15. Cf. R. H. H. Cust, Zhe Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, London, 1935, Il, p. 199. 


16. Formerly set below the pedestal of the Perseus, 
and now in the Bargello. For half-tone reproduction, 
see Cust, op. cit., Il, pl. facing. p. 376; a very good 
etching of it is in E. Plon’s &. Cellini... Recherches 
sur sa vie..., Paris, 1883, pl. v. 

17. This design was formerly in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (no. 2303). Reproduction of the whole 
of it in the museum’s negative no. 37312. 

18. Cf. Cust, of. cit., I, p. 90; Cellini speaks 
(ibid., Il, p. 92) of the seal of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este 
(cf. infra) in similar terms. Elsewhere (in his 7reatise 
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‘‘made as large as the entire hand of a small child of about twelve years of age.”’ 
Cellini, who greatly admired the work done by Lautizio di Meo Rotelli, a masterly 
artist specializing in the cutting of such seals, in “honourable rivalry” set himself 
to study seal engraving and, about 1524, “continually devoted” himself to it “for 
the purpose of earning money and learning.” ” We may gain some idea of the success 
Cellini and Lautizio obtained in this direction from some existing impressions (or 
bronze casts from impressions) of seals cut by the former or attributed to the latter. 

Attributed to Lautizio are the bronze seal of Andrea de Valle (cardinal in 1517), 
and impressions of the seals of Egidio da Viterbo (cardinal in 1517), Giulio de’ Medici 
(cardinal in 1513),” and Raimondo of Vich”—all in the form of pointed ovals—which 
have been described (and in two cases illustrated) by Fortnum.™ By Cellini were 
the seals of Ercole di Gonzaga, cardinal of Mantua (a pointed oval, made in 1528), 
of which impressions in wax have survived,” and Ippolito d’Este (a rounded oval, 
made in 1539),” whereof there is a record in a bronze cast (Fig. 14), now in the 
Lyons Musée de la Ville, from an impression in wax. Andrea de Valle’s seal was 
about .114 m. in height;” Egidio da Viterbo’s slightly larger;*° Giulio de’ Medici’s 
about .106m.; Raimondo of Vich’s about .107 m.; Ercole di Gonzaga’s about .118 m.;™ 
and Ippolito d’ Este’s about .110 m.” 

The seal of Cardinal Andrea de Valle, presumably made by Lautizio, still exists. 
It is of bronze, gilded, a little more than 3 mms. thick, with a handle “formed as a 
central upright foliated stem, surmounted by a globular fruit sustained by four petals; 
to this, on either side, and attached by a central band, is an acanthus fluted volute, 
recurved at the further end.”” The seals that Cellini cut had similarly ornamental 
handles, but Cellini’s exuberant artistic imagination carried those handles far beyond 
conventionality; he tells us, proudly, how he ‘used often to have for the handle 
wherewith the seal was attached some fine beasts, or as often figures, according 
to the emblem of the gentleman for whom the seal was made. You should be 
careful not to omit these little complimentary touches.” Continuing, he says, “I 
made, among others, such a handle in gold for the Duke [Federigo di Gonzaga] 
of Mantua after I had made the one for his brother the Cardinal [Ercole]; and in 
addition to all the care I had put into the seal itself, I added a little Hercules for 
the handle; he was sitting on his lion’s skin, and had his club in his hand, For 
this tiny figure I made no end of studies...” ” 





on Goldsmithing, chap. XIII, On Cardinals’ Seals) he 25. Cf. Fortnum, of. ci/., p. 118. 

uses as a criterion the hand of a child ten years old; 26. Jlbid., p. 124. 

cf. C. R. Ashbee, Zhe Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini 27. This is only an estimate—I have not the exact 
on Goldsmithing and Sculpture, London, 1898, p. 61. measurements of the object—based on an assumption 


19. Cf. Cust, op. cit., I, pp. go. f. 

20. Bronze castinthe Victoria and Albert Museum. 

21. Cf. C. D. E. Fortnum, Zhe Seal of Cardinal 
Andrea de Valle, A. D. 15§17..., in Archaeologia, L, 
pt. 1, pp. 118 ff. and pl. xii. 

22. Cf. Plon, op. cit., chap. III, Les sceaux, pp. 
187 ff. and pl. x; Cust, of. cit., 1, pl. facing p. 156, and 
note on pp. 157 f.; Ashbee, of. cit., pl. facing p. 66. 

23. (Cf. Plon, loc. cit.; Cust, of. cit., II, p. 92. 

24. Reproduced by courtesy of M. Charles Da- 
miron, of Lyon, to whom I am further indebted for 
some of my information concerning this cast. 


that Plon’s photographic reproduction is on the same 
scale (i. e., very slightly under full size) as his re- 
production of Ercole di Gonzaga’s seal. 

28. Information from M. Damiron. 

29. Cf. Fortnum, of. cit., pp. 118 f. 

30. Cf. Ashbee, of. cit.; pp. 65 f.; Cust, op. cit.; 
II, p. 158n. Some confusion in the surviving texts 
makes questionable whether this seal was made for 
Federigo or for Ercole; Plon, who went into the 
matter (cf. op. cit., pp. 187-191) concluded that the 
evidence available indicated that the seal was indeed 
made for Federigo. Another Gonzaga cardinal, Pietro, 
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I think that these considerations give good grounds for a hypothesis that our 
little group may have been intended to serve as the handle for a cardinal’s seal, 
either directly ——-we may recall that Andrea de Valle’s seal is of gilded bronze—or as 
a model for a handle in silver or in gold. Its base has (as a comparison of Fig. 13 
with Fig. 14 shows) an outline approximately the same—although slightly broader in 
proportion to its height—as that of Cardinal Ippolito’s seal.*' And the group itself 
is in form so eminently suitable as a handle that it is easy to believe that the basis 
for it was a mass of plastic material molded by the grasp of a man’s hand. If the 
group be set facing one and then lifted by a right hand of normal size, part of 
its weight is supported by Dejanira’s bent wrist and part by the left arm of Hercules, 
while the somewhat ungainly position of Dejanira’s legs—a position artistically not 
quite in keeping with the other features of the group—leaves room for the little 
finger of the hand. When the grasping hand is in this position, its lower edge 
rests on the body of Nessus, thereby receiving support and being ready to exert 
pressure on the base. The disposition of the figures appears to be, from a purely 
mechanical standpoint, admirably adapted for the handle of a large seal which, if 
we may take as a criterion Andrea de Valle’s seal, would be thin in proportion 
to its area; Dejanira’s position, and the setting of her left foot, well towards one 
end of the base, not only stiffens that end but also gives leverage for the exercising 
of pressure there, while the corpse of Nessus, curving round, serves the same two 
purposes for the opposite end. The massive construction of the base, which is much 
thicker than is usual for a group so small as this one, does not seem out of accord; 
we may reasonably presume that it was designed to prevent warping during the 
hammering and the chiseling to which the group would have been subjected in the 
processes of finishing it, and that the exceptional thickness of the vertical wall of the 
base was intended to provide a broad surface for the attachment of the engraved 
plate serving as the seal matrix. The one argument which, I think, might reasonably 
be adduced against the use of our bronze itself as a seal handle is its weight, for 
that—although of value in helping to impress a large area of wax—might have been 
found unduly tiring in use: but this objection does not hold good if, in reality,. 
the bronze were intended merely as a model from which the handle for actual use 
was to be made. 

In view of these possibilities I am tempted to conjecture concerning the occasion 
for the making of the little group, and the reason why it was left unfinished. I think 
it quite possible that it was planned as a handle for a seal to be made for Cardinal 
Ippolito d’ Este, and that it was abandoned because the projected seal was deemed 
to be somewhat too large. The seal that Cellini cut for Cardinal Ippolito in 1539 had, 
as we have already observed, approximately the same shape as the base of our group, 
and its height (.110 m.) was not so widely divergent from that of a seal which might 
have been cut to fit that base (.146 m.) as to preclude the possibility that Cellini 
prepared for the projected seal some design about the size of that base. The design 


who died in 1529, had a seal representing Hercules bronze cast of the seal (which, due to the shrinkage 
with the Hydra (cf. Biographie universelle, XVII, of the metal, must be a little smaller than was the 
p. 167). wax impression from which it was made) is about 


31. It is about .146 m. high and .113 m. wide; the .t10 m. high and .o80 m. wide. 
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actually adopted depicted, as Fig. 14 shows, two separate, and rather overcrowded, 
scenes—Cellini himself says “ copiosissime di figure” °—and suggests the probability 
that he, sound craftsman that he was, understood the inadvisability of trying to show 
those scenes on too small a seal, and that, perhaps for that reason, he may in the 
first instance have prepared a design covering an area larger than that available on 
the seal he actually cut. For Ippolito, son of the great duke Hercules of Ferrara 
and Mantua, a seal handle representing Hercules would indeed have been one of 
those “little complimentary touches” which Cellini says should not be omitted 
(cf. supra). And, since Cellini made ‘“‘no end of studies” for the little Hercules 
on the Gonzaga seal (zd7d¢.), we may well suppose that he made a number for the 
handle of the seal ordered by his friend and munificent patron, Ippolito d’Este. 

Now, just about (or perhaps actually during) the time Cellini was engaged on 
Ippolito’s seal, the cardinal (with whom Cellini was then resident) directed him to make 
a wax model for a saltcellar“—that is, the famous Vienna saltcellar. A comparison 
of the figures of our group with the saltcellar’s figures of Land and Sea (see Figs. 11 
and 12) discloses such close resemblances in style between our figures and those 
of the saltcellar, and the way in which Nessus is presented so closely parallels the 
manner of presentation of the ‘“‘four golden figures, executed in more than half- 
relief” on the saltcellar’s base (cf. supra), that we seem to have good grounds for 
attributing our figures and the saltcellar’s to the same artist and about the same 
time, and thus for assuming that our little bronze was related, either as model or 
with a view that it might itself serve as handle, to a seal projected for Ippolito. 


I think, therefore, that we may very reasonably assign the group to Cellini and 
date it about 1539. 


32. In chap, XIII of his 7veatise on Goldsmithing. 33. Cf. Cust, of. cit., II, pp. 92 f. 




















WHEN WAS TITIAN BORN ? 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


OR nearly three hundred years after Titian’s death in 1576 nobody had any 
doubt that Titian was born in 1477 and died nearly one hundred years old. 
This date had been given inferentially some seven years after Titian’s death 
by the well-informed Florentine antiquary, Raffaello Borghini; eight years 
before Titian’s death his friend, Giorgio Vasari, Vite, 1568, gave 1480 as the year; 
in 1622 the writer of Tizianello’s Un breve compendio della vita dt Tiziano confirmed 
Borghini’s date, 1477. Tizianello was a remote cousin of Titian’s and son of his 
assistant, Marco Vecelli. Tizianello and his author should have known the facts. 
Ridolfi (1612-1680) must have known such associates of Titian as Verdizzotti and 
Palma Giovane. He was fully conversant with the Venetian tradition. His acceptance 
in Le maravighe, 1648, of Tizianello’s date of 1477 gave it universal currency until 1871 
and the appearance of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s A History of Painting in North Italy. 
As a casual observation in the life of Giorgione, III, p. 1, we read, ““Giorgione was 
born before 1477, Titian after 1480,’’ and in Cavalcaselle’s note 2, “ there are reasons 
for believing that Titian’s life was shorter than modern annalists have thought.” 

We may only surmise the motives for changing an established date without offering 
a shred of evidence. But it seems that Crowe and Cavalcaselle wanted a Titian young 
enough to hold the traditional relation of pupilage to Giorgione. This appears pretty 
clearly in their recantation in their 7z#an, 1877, 1, p. 38. Cavalcaselle had meanwhile 
published Titian’s letter of 1571 to Philip II, in which the artist says he is ninety-five 
years old. It never occurred to the skeptical Cavalcaselle that Titian might not know 
his own age or might lie about it. So he accepted 1477 as now proved, and in the 
interest of clarifying the Giorgione problem suggested that Giorgione and Palma 
Vecchio were probably born earlier than we have supposed. The motive was plainly 
to keep Titian junior by several years to those painters who were supposed to have 
formed him. 

This instance is profoundly instructive. It shows that as careful a scholar as 
Cavalcaselle in the interest of his view of Giorgione’s development was capable, as 
convenience served, of lopping a few years off Titian’s age or adding as many to 
Giorgione’s and Palma Vecchio’s. What would a less cautious and learned critic 
do in like circumstances? 

This question was answered in Sir Herbert Cook’s sensational article in the 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1902—Dzd Titian Live to be Ninety-nine Years Old? 
This author, in his Gzorgione, 1900, had recently published the longest list of Giorgiones 
on record and was under vigorous attack for many of his attributions. Many of the 
disputed pictures were generally regarded as Titians. If it could be proved that 
Titian was too young to have painted them, it would help to confirm Cook’s generous 
list of Giorgiones. So he proceeded to argue that Titian was born, not in 1477, but 
ten years or so later. All this, of course, I assume to have been in the wishful think- 
ing of the unconsciousness of an eager pan-Giorgionist. 
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Of the cardinal document, Titian’s own letter of 1571 to Philip II, stating his own 
age to be ninety-five, Cook made short work. It was a begging letter to get arrears 
of pay. Titian pretended an immense old age to put himself in a pitiful position 
before the king. As for the corroborating evidence of two Spanish officials at Venice, 
Titian had deceived them as to his age. Such was Cook’s short way with the weighty 
positive evidence for Titian’s birth in 1477. The merit of Cook’s major argument 
will be later discussed. 

As positive evidence for Titian’s birth about 1490 Cook cited certain vague and 
really contradictory expressions in Lodovico Dolce’s Dialogo della pittura, 1557, 
which declared Titian to have been very young when he painted the Fondaco frescoes, 
1508, and the Assumption, 1518. To this evidence Cook added a number of state- 
ments of Vasari (who had actually given 1480 as Titian’s birth year) which, if they 
are taken literally, made him some thirteen years younger at his death than the 
traditional ninety-nine years. To these arguments Cook added one ex s/entio. We 
had no sure record of Titian’s activity till the document of 1511 concerning the 
frescoes at Padua. It will be easy to show that this is simply a misstatement of the 
real situation, and that the absence or scarcity of documents for Titian’s beginnings 
is readily accounted for by the exceptional nature of his training. 

The late Dr. Gronau, Repertorium, XXIV, no. 6, published a rejoinder in which he 
had no difficulty in exposing the flimsiness of all Cook’s positive arguments. It should 
have settled the matter once for all in favor of the traditional date of 1477, but 
unhappily Gronau opposed a very mild to a fighting article—an error which I shall 
try not to repeat. Cook published a surrejoinder in Repertorium, XXV, no. 1. The 
whole polemic is conveniently reprinted in the second edition of Cook’s Gzorgione, 
1904, and in all subsequent reissues. 

Cavalcaselle apparently returned in his last years to a position which involved 
lengthening the life of Giorgione and shortening that of Titian, for a note from his 
manuscript additions to 4 History of Painting in North Italy, first published by Dr. 
Borenius in his new edition of 1912, III, p. 1, n. 2, cites Dolce and Vasari for a date 
much later than 1477 for Titian’s birth. Borenius, III, p. 2, n. *, in an editorial note 
guardedly approves the position. 

M. Hourticq, in his La Jeunesse de Titien, Paris, 1919, naturally grasped at Cook’s 
hypothesis, for it enabled him to push out of Giorgione’s lifetime a number of Gior- 
gionesque paintings which he ascribed to Titian. The argument was that if all these 
pictures were Titians, and Titian was born as late as 1490 then virtually all the 
contested pictures must have been painted after Giorgione’s death. 

Dr. Suida, in his 77zézen, Vienna and Paris, 1936, /ntroduction, does not commit 
himself, but gives much weight to the argument for the later date. 

Most amazingly as generally sound a scholar as Prof. Tietze, in 7ztzan, Paintings 
and Drawings, Vienna, 1937, states without qualification that Titian was born 
“about 1488,” thus consecrating as a fact what at best is a very questionable 
hypothesis. 

Inevitably the brilliant amateur, Mr. Duncan Phillips, in The Leadership of Gtorgione, 
Washington, 1937, p. 16, having a lot of very Titianesque pictures to ascribe to 
Giorgione, is fully convinced by Sir Herbert Cook’s arguments. 
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Dr. George M. Richter, in his recent monumental work, Giorgio da Castelfranco, 
Chicago, 1937, p. 15, finds Dolce’s statement a strong argument against the traditional 
date of Titian’s birth. 

Now if, as I shall be able to prove, the date 1477 is correct, for twenty years the 
study of the Giorgione problem so far as Titian is concerned has been conducted on 
the basis of a false chronology for Titian, with the result that error has been added to 
error and confusion has been outconfounded. It seems to me that the too ready 
acceptance of Cook’s alluring hypothesis as fact suggests that most of our historians 
of art are entirely untrained in historical method, hence have no objective check upon 
their subjective, stylistic intuitions. Clearly it makes all the difference in the world 
whether Titian was a mere lad or a trained painter in the last ten years of Giorgione’s 
life. If he was a mere lad, very few of the contested pictures before 1510 can be by 
his hand; if he was a trained painter, then many Giorgionesque pictures must be by 
Titian, and we may entertain the hope that early Titians will still emerge to eke out 
the at best scanty list of his works before 1510. In short, the settling of the problem 
of Titian’s birth year one way or the other carries with it radically different approaches 
and expectations as regards the border line between Titian and Giorgione. 

Since the problem is simply one of historic evidence, I shall merely present in 
chronological order, with brief comment, first the evidence for Cook’s date of about 
1488-1490, and then the evidence for the traditional date of 1477. Here I shall be 
able to present some evidence not considered by Gronau. At this stage I shall keep 
clear of inferences and implications. My endeavor is simply to establish a fact. 


* * * 


The evidence that Titian was born somewhere about 1490 is as follows: 


1557 


1. Lodovico Dolce, in his Dialogo della pittura, 1557, states that Titian was a 
youngster, “ giovanetto,” when (in 1507) he received the commission to paint on the 
Fondaco (Dialogo, Florence, 1735, p. 286). In good Italian usage a young man 
would cease to be a gzovanetto and become a giovane in his early twenties. However, 
Dolce obligingly defines his term by adding that Titian was hardly twenty (a pena 
ventt annt), loc. cit. 

This is a very early age for a painter whose training, as we shall later see, was 
retarded, to receive a commission of such importance, but Dolce was a familiar of 
Titian’s circle and in a way to learn the facts. If he used such terms as giovanetto 
with awareness of their chronological implications, his testimony would be indeed 
weighty. 

1557 


2. But in 1518, the year the Assumption was finished, when Titian by Dolce’s 
own reckoning is thirty-one, he was still a g7ovanetto—twice so designated, pp. 286, 288. 
Dolce is merely using the term carelessly, and without chronological implications, in 
order flatteringly to emphasize Titian’s precocity. So far is Dolce from checking his 
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chronology that he seems to set the Assumption, actually finished ten years later, 
immediately after the Fondaco frescoes, as he writes “ not long after” (son passd molto). 

Dolce remarks erroneously, p. 288, that the Assumption was the first public work 
that Titian painted in oil, and that he did it in the shortest possible time—zx pochzs- 
simo tempo. But the Assumption was actually in hand for two years. The pochissimo 
tempo is merely a compliment to Titian’s dexterity. This nest of misstatements shows 
first the carelessness of Dolce in making apparently categorical statements, next that 
Titian had not supervised Dolce’s copy. 

Since Dolce is Cook’s star witness, a word on his competence is necessary. He 
was born in 1508, early orphaned and educated through the generosity of patrons. 
Fairly early he developed talent as a hack writer of all sorts. Before the Dialogo he 
had written no less than seven books of the most various sort: Sacripante, a metrical 
romance in Ariosto’s vein, 1536; Avretino, A Pleasing Dialogue in which Aretino 
Speaks in Defence of Unlucky Husbands, 1542; a translation of the Greek romance of 
Achilles Tatius, 1546; a treatise on etiquette for ladies, 1547; a translation of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid in otfava rima, 1549; Observations on the Italian Language, a 
Grammatical Treatise, 1552; A Method of Improving the Memory, 1552. 

It was then an energetic literary jack-of-all-trades who in 1557 decided with the 
Dialogo once more to cash in on his acquaintance with the celebrated Aretino. No 
doubt it gives a true idea of Aretino’s views on art; indeed it is one of the more 
interesting critical works of the Italian Renaissance. No claim is made by Dolce 
that either Aretino or Titian was in any way responsible for the Dialogo. Indeed the 
absence of a sonnet by Aretino—he was prodigal of them—is significant. It suggests 
that Dolce’s position in the circle of Aretino and Titian was that of a tolerated 
journalist moving among his betters. He was doubtless good company, and his 
versatile pen had publicity value. 

The Dzalogo was Dolce’s single adventure in the field of the fine arts—a potboiler 
to utilize his acquaintance with Titian and Aretino. When Dolce uses such terms 
as giovanetto he means only that the event took place long ago. The Assumption 
was finished nearly forty years before the Dza/ogo was published, the Fondaco frescoes, 
nearly fifty. 

As to Cook’s suggestion that Titian would have corrected Dolce’s errors, I doubt 
if the Titians of this world ever take the time and pains to read the Dolces. Had 
Titian read the Dzalogo, he would probably have accepted the loosely used giovanetto 
as meaning long ago. It so happens that I published my first book of a literary sort 
when I was forty-four, three years older than Titian, supposing him born in 1477, 
when he finished the Assumption. Now if I should ever be lucky enough to attract 
a Dolce, and he should write that I was a youngster when I published Zhe Collectors, 
in 1912, I should let it pass. To sixty-nine, forty-four seems giddy youth. 


1557 


3. Once more Dolce mentions Titian as “very young,” p. 296. ‘So Titian, 
still very young (molto giovane), the Senate made him a proper provision; and he 
painted on the wall [of the Hall of the Grand Council] many times mentioned by 
me the Story of Frederick Barbarossa...” 
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It is characteristic of Dolce’s entire disregard of chronology that this notice follows 
immediately upon that of Titian’s Peter Martyr, painted in 1530. The provision for 
the Barbarossa was made about 1522. At thirty-five, on Dolce’s own reckoning, 
Titian was molto giovane. As before, the expression meant to its writer only long 
since. If we are justified in taking molto giovane literally as equivalent to gzovanetto 
and a pena vents anni (see Dolce, Notice 1), then we must carry Titian’s birth forward 
to 1502—a date surely late enough to satisfy even Sir Herbert Cook and Mr. Duncan 
Phillips. 

It should be clear that Dolce’s statement of Titian’s youthfulness—through a span 
of seventeen years, 1507-1522—had no real chronological significance for him, and, 
despite Cook’s faith in such statements, can have no chronological significance for us, 


1568 


4. Vasari (ed. Milanesi, VII, p. 428) writes of Titian’s portrait of a Barbarigo 
which could be mistaken for a Giorgione: “In the beginning when he began to follow 
the manner of Giorgione, being no more than eighteen years old.”” Vasari follows 
with an account of the frescoes of the Fondaco, which apparently he believed followed 
the portrait immediately. The inference is that Titian was born in 1489 or 1490. 

But at the beginning of the Zzfe of Titian Vasari says Titian was born in 1480. If 
he really means this, he dates the Barbarigo portrait, probably the so-called Ariosto 
at London, and the Fondaco frescoes (1507-8) in 1497 or 1498. Of course he did 
not mean anything of the sort, he merely did not take the pains to work outa consistent 
chronology. He thinks of dates one at a time, and not as parts of a chain. 


1568 


- 


5. Vasari (ed. Milanesi, VII, p. 459), on the basis of information gained at Venice 
in 1566, seems to state that Titian was seventy-six years old in that year, hence born 
in 1490. The notice concludes a long list of Titian’s paintings “up to his age of 
about 76.” A little earlier Titian is described as vecchisstmo. Again Vasari failed to 
catch the inconsistency of this notice with the 1480 which he had stated as the year 
of Titian’s birth. 

I am at a loss to account for Vasari’s exact figure of 76, which does not tally with 
any probable date for Titian’s birth. But the conditions of Vasari’s visit to Venice 
in 1566 were such as to make any sort of confusion not merely possible but very 
probable. Called to paint the scenery for Aretino’s comedy, La calandra, Vasari 
in 1541-2 had spent the best part of a year in Venice. He had not yet conceived the 
project of the Lives, but was already taking notes on his own account. What he thus 
gathered constituted the very inadequate treatment of the Lombard and Venetian 
artists in his first edition, 1550. Here Titian received a complimentary paragraph 
containing really no specific information. 

In the spring of 1566, to gather material for his impending second edition, Vasari 
made a flying trip through Lombardy and the Veneto. Within about four weeks he 
visited Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Milan, Brescia, Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, 
and Ferrara, vigorously taking notes and arranging with correspondents for the 
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forwarding of information. A modern Morellian must envy him his energy and 
his speed. 

He cannot have been more than four or five days in Venice, from May 21 to 25 
(Kallab, Vasaristudien, Vienna, 1908, p. 125; Regesten 418-20). These were days 
crowded with note-taking and sight-seeing, but of course he found time to visit his 
old friend Titian, whom he found very old, vecchisstmo, but actively at work. Ver- 
dizotti was with Titian, probably other visitors. The conditions were bad for a very 
inaccurate interviewer such as was Vasari. I imagine either at Titian’s home or 
elsewhere in Venice he heard someone say Titian was eighty-six, ottantasei, years old, 
failed to make a note at the time, later in Florence was of unsure memory and gene- 
rously gave Titian the benefit of the doubt by ten years. The triple rhyming offantasei— 
settantaset, would make such a confusion easier, either through hearing the number 
wrong in the first instance or blurring it in memory with similar sounding numbers. 
But we hardly need to seek hypothetical and perhaps far-fetched explanations for an 
error of some years in a date by Vasari. Kallab has shown statistically that in all 
such exact dates the chances of Vasari being right, or nearly so, are somewhat 
worse than even. 

It remains only to show how carelessly statements of Titian’s youthfulness are 
made by writers who knew better. For example, Francesco Sansovino, in Venetia 
citta nobtlissima, 1581, p. 83 b, describes the ceiling decorations made for S. Spirito, 
now in the Salute, as made “in the first vigor of his [Titian’s] youth” (nel primo vigor 
della sua gioventu). This absurd statement was written less than five years after 
Titian’s death by a man who knew him. The ceiling was painted in 1543-4, when 
Titian, according to the shortest estimate, was about fifty-five. Sansovino is merely 
praising in a blundering way the extraordinary energy of these designs. 

Ridolfi, in 1648, took over Tizianello’s date of 1477,and on the whole makes his 
chronology for Titian consistent therewith. But he too slips up in the matter of 
youthfulness when he says (ed. Hadeln, I, p. 177) that Titian painted an Annunciation 
for the cathedral of Treviso “in his blooming youth”’ (mela sua fresca eta). The precise 
date of the Annunciation is uncertain, but it falls between 1515 and 1520, when, for 
Ridolfi, Titian was between thirty-eight and forty-three. It should be hardly necessary 
to observe that these literary allusions to youthfulness are for serious chronology 
of no evidential value whatever. 


The evidence that Titian was born in 1477 or not much later is as follows: 


1502-1504 


1. Altarpiece of St. Peter with Bishop Baffo, Antwerp. 

In 1501 Bishop Jacopo Pesaro was appointed by Alexander VI Admiral of the 
Papal Galleys. In 1502 he beat the Turkish fleet at Leukadia (Ithaca). Since this 
picture has in it no hint of a victory, merely representing the Admiral-Bishop receiv- 
ing his colors from St. Peter, it presumably celebrates the appointment, is a votive 
offering in hope of victory. A nearly contemporary inscription names Titian as the 
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painter, and circumstantially indentifies the patron, Bishop Baffo. No one, so far 
as I know, has doubted it is a Titian. 

It can hardly have been finished later than 1502, for there is no celebration of 
the notable victory. The style is in general Bellinesque and there is no suggestion 
of Giorgione’s influence, which again dates the picture in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. 

Now if Cook be right in thinking that Titian was born no earlier than 1488, then 
Titian must have been at most fourteen years old when he painted this picture, which, 
as we used to say in the geometry class, is impossible. Hourticq, seeing the difficulty, 
dates the picture after 1510, which brings it into impossible proximity to such Gior- 
gionesque Titians as the St. Mark Enthroned, the Tribute Money, and Sacred and 
Profane Love. Hourticq is alone in this opinion, and is sure to stay so. 

Considered as the work of a very talented young disciple of Giambellino, of a 
painter approaching twenty-five, the picture finds a reasonable stylistic and chrono- 
logical place. 

If 1 were a lawyer pleading a case I should rest my plea here, feeling that unless 
someone could prove the votive altarpiece of Bishop Baffo was not a Titian, or was 
painted many years later than 1502, I had proved my point. But I have promised 
the reader all the evidence, and he shall have it. 


1507 


2. In 1566 Titian told Vasari that in 1507, “the year when the Emperor made 
war on Venice,” he himself painted a Tobias and the Archangel for S. Marciliano, 
Venice (Vasari, ed. Milanesi, VII, p. 430). The accuracy of the reminiscence is 
guaranteed by its being tied to the unforgettable year of the war. There are problems 
concerning the picture which lie apart from our purpose. I may merely say that I 
agree with the late Baron von Hadeln and others in seeing the picture in the vivacious 
Tobias and the Archangel now in S. Caterina. 

Now if Titian was born no earlier than 1488 we must suppose that at nineteen at 
most, and when merely an assistant of Giorgione, he was famous enough to secure a 
rather important commission from a church. While this is not impossible, it is most 
unlikely, and the notice favors rather the earlier than the later date for Titian’s birth. 


1542 


3. On July 6, 1542, Pietro Aretino wrote to Titian congratulating him on the 
portrait of Clarice Strozzi. 

‘Certo che il penel’ vostro ha riserbati i suoi miracoli nella maturita della vec- 
chiezza”’ (Lettere, Paris, 1609, II, p. 288). 

This is a highly important and virtually conclusive notice. Aretino, himself just 
fifty years old at the writing, knew Titian intimately, and of course knew his age. 
Under these circumstances to describe a vigorous painter in the early fifties, the prime 
of a painter’s career, as performing miracles “in the fulness of old age,” would be 
simply absurd. It would be an entirely appropriate compliment to a painter friend 
in his sixty-sixth year. 
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1544 


4. Ina letter of October 5, 1544, Titian writes to Charles V that he would deliver 
certain pictures in person, “but that my age and the length of the journey forbade 
such a course” (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 7z#an, II, p. 103). 

According to Cook’s date Titian was at most fifty-six years old at this time. 
According to the traditional dating he was sixty-seven. Not too much should be 
made of this notice, but since the emperor was Titian’s friend and presumably knew 
his age and energy, it would have been a pretty thin and obvious excuse to offer for 
Titian to allege his fifty-six years as an obstacle to making an October journey. But 
if Titian were sixty-seven years old the excuse would have seemed entirely reasonable 
‘to the emperor. 


1548 


5. Writing to Cardinal Granvella, in 1548, Titian speaks of his “ vechia eta” and 
later adds “if God gives me some years more”’ (se /dio me dona per qualche anno), he 
will paint much for Granvella (Austrian Jahrbuch, V\l, 1885, p. 222). 

Of course a quizzical or self-pitying man may call himself old and moribund any 
time after fifty, but there is no reason to suppose Titian either self-pitying or quizzical. 
In the second edition of Cook’s Guzorgione, p. 141, Gronau justly remarks, “such 
expressions [are] more applicable to a man of sixty-eight and seventy-one respectively 
than to one of only fifty-six and fifty-nine.’’ It should be added that Granvella was a 
friend, and probably knew Titian’s age. 


1561 


6. Inthe Paolini sale, New York, December, 1912, lot 116, was sold a self-portrait 
of Titian. On the back of a portfolio held by the painter was an apparently cotem- 
porary inscription: 


TITIANVS VECELLIVS F. 


Aetatis sue 84, 1561. 


This self-portrait, which carried Dr. Gronau’s certificate, and approved itself to my 
eyes, was in the Renier collection in the seventeenth century, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
Titian, Il, p.65. I understand it is now in the Melbourne Gallery. So far as I know, 
it has been published only in the catalogue of the Paolini sale, where the inscription, 
which I verified carefully in 1912, is illegible in the half-tone cut. The same compo- 
sition had been used in a woodcut by a German engraver, Giovanni Bello, for which 
Aretino reluctantly furnished a sonnet in 1550. (See Ziztan, in Klasstker der Kunst, 
p- xxii, for a reproduction of this woodcut.) Titian liked the composition and reused 
for his picture the working drawing, introducing the statue of a pudic Venus. We 
seem to have here Titian’s own testimony as to his age, or are we to suppose that 
he had a chronic habit of exaggerating it by ten years? This is the most haggard 
of all the self-portraits by Titian. It suggests a man in extreme old age, rather in 
the middle eighties than in the middle seventies. 
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1564 


7. The Spanish envoy, Garcia Hernandez, writing October 15, 1564, from Venice 
to Philip II says Titian, “according to people who have known him for many years 
is going on to ninety (va cerca de los go) but doesn’t seem it” (Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, 7ztan, Il, p. 535). 

This, according to the traditional reckoning, makes Titian three years older than 
he actually was. But here it should be noted that Hernandez had taken the pains to 
consult several old acquaintances of Titian and that his ninety is frankly an approxi- 
mation—a very reasonable one for a man as old as eighty-seven. It is impossible to 
imagine that a number of Venetians who had known Titian for “‘many years” were 
a dozen years wrong as to his age. 


1567 


8. Thomas de Cornoga, Spanish consul, wrote to Philip II on December 8, 1567, 
that Titian ‘with his eighty-five years will serve you to his death.” 

Taken literally this calls for Titian’s birth in 1482. What seems likely is that the 
consul picked up a current round figure which underestimated Titian’s age by about 
five years. In general the neighborhood guess as to the age of a very old person is 
subject to several years’ error and is usually expressed in round numbers. Ina recent 
gathering of Princetonians I found a spread of seven years in giving the age of a 
venerable colleague, and most of the guesses were short by several years. 


1568 


g. Vasari in the second edition, 1568, of his Vite (ed. Milanesi, VII, p. 420) writes 
at the beginning of his Lzfe of Titian that he was born in 1480. 

This seems to be a reasonable round number which Vasari picked up in his hurried 
visit to Venice in 1566. All his other notices are inconsistent with this date, as we 
have seen. He evidently was at no pains to keep his chronology straight. 


1568 


10. Vasari (ed. Milanesi, VII, p. 431) writes that in “1508 Titian published in 
woodcut the Triumph of Faith.” The hairdressing, costumes and style show that the 
date is right by a year or so. This remarkable processional composition is most 
readily studied in Tietze’s 7ztian. Ridolfi (ed. Hadeln, I, p. 156) adds that the 
‘Triumph of Christ” was drawn “around the room of the house taken by him [Titian] 
at Padua.” Ridolfi’s tradition, which there was absolutely no reason for inventing, is 
to be accepted as true. 

That a youngster hardly twenty could have designed so vigorous and complicated 
a design as that of the Triumph of Faith is highly unlikely. It is as improbable that 
a young painter of about twenty, and of poor parentage, was prosperous enough to 
rent a house in a strange city and settled enough to decorate it somewhat elaborately. 
These notices are important for the development of Titian, as I shall try to show later. 
They are more compatible with an age of thirty or so than with one of twenty. 
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1571 


11. Titian wrote to Philip II, August 1, 1571, that he himself was in his “last 
years” (ultima eta)—mistranslated by Cook as “old age’’—and ninety-five years old 
(Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 7zéan, Il, p. 538). 

Cook seems to discount the reiterated statement on the ground that it is in a begging 
letter and calculated to excite the king’s pity. This is the principal argument for 
discrediting Titian’s testimony and the corroborative Spanish evidence (see 7 and 8). 

Now, would it have made any difference to a debtor monarch of forty-two whether 
his painter creditor represented himself as eighty-five or ninety-five? Either age would 
simply have seemed immensely old to him. To suppose that Titian expected to gain 
anything by so exaggerating his age is to suppose him silly and senile. There is no 
evidence that he ever was either. On the contrary he was conducting delicate business 
negotiations in the last years of his life, 1575 and 1576. Abundant corroboration has 
been already given for believing that Titian did the natural thing, and told the truth. 


1584 


12. Raffaello Borghini, learned and careful Florentine author, in his // rzfoso, 1584, 
p- 529, writes that Titian died of old age in plague time, “at ninety-eight or ninety 
nine.” Borghini’s account of the last days and burial of Titian confirms within a year 
the traditional date of Titian’s birth, and differs considerably in details from the 
Venetian accounts. The late Baron von Hadeln suggests that Borghini had in 
dependent and more accurate sources of information (Ridolfi, ed. Hadeln, I, p. 209, n. 2). 

Borghini’s testimony written less than eight years after Titian’s death is that of an 
exceptionally careful and competent witness. It must be drawn from Venice, with 
which he was well acquainted. There was no literary source from which a figure 
giving Titian’s age within a year could be drawn. 


1622 


13. In 1622 Tizianello, a distant cousin of Titian and son of his assistant, Marco 
Vecelli, dedicated to the art-loving Countess of Arundel Un breve compendio della vita 
at Tiziano. \t was written by a gentleman, unfortunately not named, whom some 
identify with Titian’s young friend and casual amanuensis, Verdizzotti, author and 
amateur painter. However that be, Tizianello’s Anonymous had taken the pains to 
go to Cadore, gives a correct location and description of the Vecelli house, and a 
correct and somewhat elaborate genealogy of the Vecelli family. He may easily have 
had access to written records now lost. We should regard this writer as a credible 
witness for the date 1477, first given explicitly in his pages. His sponsor, Tizianello, 
should have known correctly the family history from his father, Marco, Titian’s 
assistant for many years, who died in 1611, when Tizianello, who publised the Com- 
pendio eleven years later, must have been old enough to hear the family legend with 
pride. We have no evidence for the date of Tizianello’s birth, but since his father, 
Marco, was born about 1545, the date should be well before 1600. Rather late 
evidence sets Tizianello’s death in 1650. 
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Under the circumstances Tizianello’s Anonymous, despite his late date, should be 
regarded as an exceptionally credible witness. 

So much for the positive evidence that Titian was born either precisely in 1477, 
or only a few years later. I do not see how any disinterested person used to weighing 
historic evidence can doubt that 1477 is the date. Unhappily, rather few disin- 
terested persons tackle the Giorgione problem. 


* * * 


To summarize the arguments pro and con, the evidence for Titian’s birth about 1490 
consists solely of vague allusions to his youthfulness when he painted certain pictures 
plus a date by that very untrustworthy biographer, Vasari. The evidence for Titian’s 
birth in 1477 is given by some six competent witnesses, all but one his contemporaries, 
and it is substantiated by reasonable inferences from the dates of his early pictures, 
from his own statements in familiar letters, from expressions of his intimate friends. 
Finally, for that date we have a probably contemporary inscription on a self-portrait 
and his own word in a letter to his king. All this positive evidence is clear and 
consistent; all the negative evidence is ambiguous and, if taken literally, so inconsistent 
as to move the year of Titian’s birth about within a span of no less than fifteen years, 
If Dolce (Notice 3) really means that Titian was very “young” in 1522 he means 
that Titian was born in 1502. Inshort, Dolce can be used as a witness only by de- 
ciding subjectively when he means business by his “ gzovanetto,” and ignoring all the 
other cases in which he plainly does not mean business. 

In concluding the argumentative part of this essay, I feel there has been a frightful 
waste of time and words. If our art critics and art historians were historically trained 
and approached their problems objectively, such an article would be entirely super- 
fluous, for the issue was closed by Gronau thirty-five years ago. However, if I shall 
have persuaded one Giorgionist to stop before committing himself to a hypothetical 
position, to look at such historical evidence as concerns his problem, to listen modestly 
to the rules of logical demonstration, my labor will not have been in vain. Failing 
that, and fearing that some successor may have to write this article again after another 
thirty-five years, at least I shall have traced, I hope not too tediously, the natural 
history of a very robust error. 

Corroboration for the traditional date of Titian’s birth is found in the fact that no 
tenable chronology or development for Titian can be worked out from a date ten or 
twelve years later. Hourticq has tried it and has signally failed. The fact both 
misstated and overemphasized by Cook and his followers that our notices for Titian 
are suspiciously tardy finds a ready explanation in the circumstance that his first 
apprenticeship was with a mosaicist, Sebastiano Zuccato. It was an episode that 
would have held him back six or seven years in his training as a painter, so that 
Giorgione, his contemporary within a year, must have been an independent painter 
six or seven years earlier than Titian. 

So far as I know, the significance of this apprenticeship as a mosaic worker has 
passed unnoticed. Dolce, p. 282, writes that at nine Titian was sent to Venice to an 
uncle who promptly articled him to Zuccato, from whom he passed successively to 
Gentile Bellini, Giovanni Bellini, and Giorgione. Borghini (1584, p. 524) and Tizia- 
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nello’s Anonymous (1622, p. 2), who did not know of’the apprenticeship with Zuccato, 
write that Titian began at ten with Giovanni Bellini. The Anonymous qualifies with 
a prudent zuczrca—about ten. We may for working purposes accept Dolce’s nine 
years, which he probably had from Titian. 

We must imagine a little nine-year-old lad of poor parents becoming junior factotum 
in a mosaic worker’s shop. He would have swept the place, sorted the glass cubes 
into their trays, handed them as asked to the worker on the scaffold; after a time he 
may have been allowed to set the cubes in gold background, and to break the glass 
rods carefully into cubes. Mosaic workers very rarely are designers, and Zuccato’s 
shop was not exceptional. After a normal apprenticeship a youngster would have 
learned little of painting, and indeed of drawing, beyond enlarging working drawings 
on the plaster by the squaring process. In short, one could learn thoroughly the 
elaborate technical processes of making mosaics without much furthering a career as 
a painter. A poor boy beginning at nine is likely to have served out a full appren- 
ticeship of seven years. He is unlikely to have had the initiative or the opportunity 
to effect an escape. We are justified, I feel, in supposing that Titian was with Zuc- 
cato from 1586 to 1493, leaving him for Gentile Bellini to begin all over again as a 
painter’s apprentice. Meanwhile Giorgione must have nearly finished his apprentice- 
ship with Giovanni Bellini. 

Dolce (p. 284) is our sole witness for Titian’s study with Gentile. But it was 
nothing he would have invented, and presumably he had the information from Titian. 
He tells us that Titian disliked the dry and strained manner of his new master, which 
is probable; and that Gentile disapproved the freedom of Titian’s draughtsmanship, 
which is improbable, for a boy of sixteen just out of a mosaic worker’s shop could 
hardly have developed any reprehensible looseness in drawing. Dolce says nothing 
about the duration of this apprenticeship, but the implication is that it was brief. It 
was, however, long enough to leave a permanent effect upon Titian’s method of con- 
struction. After thirty years I recall vividly a memorable five minutes with Bernard 
Berenson, in which he showed me how Titian’s construction on the whole remained 
linear, Gentilesque, depending much on the edge and the color spot, whereas the 
construction of Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione, deriving ultimately from Antonello 
da Messina, was a rounding up and shading process, with relatively little dependence 
on the line, edge, and color spot. We may reasonably suppose Titian was with 
Gentile Bellini for a couple of years, 1494 and 1495. Meanwhile Giorgione, now 
nineteen years old, had probably left Giovanni Bellini and set up his own shop. 

With Giovanni Bellini Titian probably finished out a normal period of appren- 
ticeship, going on his own about 1500, at twenty-three. It can hardly have been 
earlier, and it may well have been a year or two later. I believe a careful scrutiny of 
Giovanni Bellini’s pictures of about 1500 would show traces of Titian’s hand. I have 
suggested it, in my Venetian Painters, p. 118, for the landscape in the Baptism at 
Vicenza. But since there must have been many assistants in Giovanni Bellini’s shop 
the problem is far too ticklish for one who doesn’t need a Ph. D. 

The St. Peter with Bishop Baffo, of about 1502, is probably the first important 
commission that came to Titian. In any case it is surely our earliest evidence of his 
activity. Titian was about twenty-five years old, and since for practically all this time 
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he had been in pupilage, there would in the nature of the case be no written records 
of his work. For the succeeding eight years, up to Giorgione’s death in 1510, we 
have all the records to he expected for the early career of any Renaissance painter— 
the Barbarigo portrait (Vasari); the Fondaco frescoes, 1507-8 (numerous witnesses 
and a document); the design for the woodcut, The Triumph of Faith, and a mural 
version thereof in a house at Padua (Vasari and Ridolfi); and in 1511 the record of 
the payment for the frescoes in Padua in the Scuola del Santo. In short, under the 
circumstances, the records concerning Titian’s early activity are rather exceptionally 
abundant than, pace Sir Herbert Cook, suspiciously scanty. How lucky we should 
be if we had an equal amount of information about the early years of Antonello da 
Messina or Giovanni Bellini! 

All early biographers are so agreed in making Titian a pupil of Giorgione that I 
suggest an alternative view with all diffidence. But it does seem to me that a needy 
and ambitious young painter getting on towards thirty and fed up with three 
apprenticeships is much more likely to have gone on as a paid assistant. The date is 
uncertain, but the limits are 1502, when the votive picture for Baffo is still Bellinesque 
and entirely untinged by Giorgione’s influence, and 1507, when Titian was sufficiently 
indoctrinated in Giorgione’s methods to be allotted a wall of the Fondaco. It seems 
probable to me that Titian was with Giorgione as early as 1505. That he left Gior- 
gione in 1508, as a result of Giorgione’s jealousy over the Fondaco frescoes, and 
moved to Padua, is at least highly probable, as I have earlier shown. 

I am trying only to erect the historical and dialectical framework within which the 
problem of Titian’s beginnings must be considered if there is to be any security in 
the conclusions. It is apart from my present purpose to draw up a list of Titian’s 
paintings before 1510. Some day I may undertake that delicate task. Meanwhile, I 
am certain that cautious criticism will gradually build up a considerable list of Titians 
before 1510. I have just written out my own list, and it runs to sixteen items. Since 
it is an improvised affair—with, however, about thirty years of casual reflection behind 
it—to divulge it here would be highly indiscreet. But if there are anything like 
sixteen Titians which can reasonably be dated between 1502 and 1510 we are much 
better informed concerning his beginnings than we are with regard to the early career 
of most Renaissance painters. So much of the argument ex szlentio. 

Finally, as a matter of methodology, no one should attack the problem of Giorgione 
until he has thoroughly and impartially settled to his own satisfaction the problem of 
early Titians. The reverse procedure has only produced and can only produce de- 
plorable confusion. 








STUDIES IN THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE VIRGIN 


By VICTOR LASAREFF 


ONDAKOV'! and Likhachev,” in their fundamental works on the icon- 

ography of the Virgin, collected an immense amount of material which 

illuminates the history of one of the basic iconographic types in the art 

of Byzantium and the Christian East. It would nevertheless be a serious 
error to accept their conclusions uncritically, not only because their works are now 
somewhat out of date in many respects, but also because they contain many serious 
inaccuracies, resulting from the specifically archaeological interests of these two 
scholars. Even Pokrovski,*® closely following Kondakov’s lead, made an artificial 
distinction between form and content, which actually constitute an indivisible unit. 
All have narrowed down the concept of iconography to a mere question of the 
subject* and remain silent on the problem of form. Since they hold that the style 
of a work of art is practically identical with its subject, their system of classification 
becomes wholly a matter of externals, which completely ignores the profound ideas 
expressed by the image. However paradoxical it may sound, this method—in essence, 
the direct antithesis of a formalistic history of art, and a very onesided analysis of 
form *—nevertheless, in practice, actually led to similar results, that is, an under- 
estimation of the emotional element and its meaning in art. Consequently, the 
iconographic studies of Kondakov and his school have led to a considerable 
impoverishment in the entire conception of iconography. A comparison of their work 
with that of Panofsky® will make it immediately apparent that the latter has given us 
an incomparably deeper and methodologically more mature interpretation of the 
iconographic types, and has preserved the proper balance between the sublime ideas 
which they express and their purely artistic merit. 

Besides their methodological weakness, the works of Kondakov and his school 
suffer from another cardinal defect: the main types are examined minutely but the 
secondary ones are almost completely neglected. From an historical standpoint, 
the less common types sometimes have greater importance than the generalized 
types, because analysis of them often reveals enlightening, fundamental tendencies 
of style and the precise nature of the subject matter. As Kondakov and Likhachev 
failed to give the secondary types adequate consideration, their proposed solution 
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of historical origin is rendered faulty. This is particularly evident in their treatment 
of the types known as the Eleousa, the Galactotrophousa, and the Virgin with the 
Playing Child, the appearance of which in late Byzantine and Russian art they 
attributed to Italian influences. The erroneous analysis led both Kondakov and 
Likhachev to overestimate greatly the importance of the Italo-Cretan school, and 
ascribe to it a réle which, in fact, this modest provincial offshoot of Constantinopolitan 
art of the late fourteenth century never played. Nevertheless, their theory exercised 
a strong influence not only on Schweinfurth ‘ and Bettini,® but also on Ainalov® and 
Millet,”° the greatest Byzantinists of our time. 

The purpose of this monograph is to make a detailed analysis of four of the less 
well-known iconographic types of the Virgin in Byzantine art, in order to solve two 
chief problems: their historical genesis, and the relationship between Byzantine and 
Italian art in the thirteenth century. 


I, THe GatacrorropHousa Type (Virco Lacrans) 


Benigni,’ Kondakov,” Zuntz,” as well as Schweinfurth," who accepted Kondakov’s 
theory unquestioningly, all deny the existence of the Galactotrophousa type (Virgo 
lactans) in Byzantine art and attribute its presence in Italo-Cretan and Russian icon 
painting to Italian influence. They are of the opinion that this type, which figures 
in both Early Christian and Coptic art, did not develop in Byzantium. Likhachev,” 
Wulff,’ Millet,’ and Grabar™ challenge this theory and cite facts to prove that icons 
of the Galactotrophousa type were venerated in Byzantium. A systematic review of 
extant examples enables us to establish when and in what provinces this type was 
common, and this, in turn, throws light on the general trend of Byzantine art. 

The most ancient representation of the Virgin as Galactotrophousa is found in a 
second century fresco in the catacomb of Priscilla." The seated Virgin holds the 
Child, whom she suckles. The nude Infant is half recumbent. His head is turned 
toward the left, and His gaze is directed toward the spectator. The Prophet Isaiah 
stands in front of the Virgin, and a star gleams above her head. However this scene 
may be interpreted,” one quality is apparent at a glance—the purely genre character 
of the group. There is no severity, nothing frigid or hieratic. The attitudes of both 
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mother and Child are free and unconstrained. The forms have a splendor bordering 
on the sensuous and are thoroughly realistic. The general spirit of the picture differs 
little from that of genuinely antique frescoes, and, in the joyous atmosphere that 
permeates it, there is something truly Hellenic. Representations such as this were 
the outgrowth of individual creative seeking in a time when religion had not yet 
become a dogma and no system of iconography had had time to fetter the mind of the 
artist by a thousand conventionalities. It would certainly be hopeless to try to discover 
the genesis of such a type; it must have been taken directly from life, from that 
everyday life which gave the artists innumerable opportunities to observe similar 
scenes. 

There is every reason to believe that pictures identical in subject with the fresco 
in the Priscilla catacomb existed in considerable numbers in Early Christian times.” 
From this Hellenistic source the Galactotrophousa type, here pure genre, might 
easily have passed into Christian art both in the West and the East. Another possible 
source from which this type could have been derived was Egyptian art; it was 
apparently this art which was destined to play the decisive part in its formation.” 

In Egypt the worship of Isis (generally represented as nursing Horus) was an 
ancient and powerful tradition. Isis was a favorite mythological figure among the 
Egyptians and enjoyed an immense popularity.” The figures of the dead on the 
Coptic steles can be traced to this source, as well as the votive statuettes in which 
the hieratic type of Isis and Horus was reinterpreted in a more realistic spirit. A 
terracotta statuette of the fourth or fifth century™ and a stele of the fifth or sixth 
century,” both in Berlin, may be cited as instances. In both, the nude, semi-recumbent 
child is rendered with a freedom sharply contrasting with the stiffness of the rigidly 
upright Horus, and quite definitely recalling the natural position of the Infant in 
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the fresco of the Priscilla catacomb. From these figures of simple mortals it is but 
a step to the figure of the Virgin suckling her Divine Son in the frescoes of Bawit™ 
and Saqqara™ (prior to 640) and in the Coptic miniatures of the ninth and tenth 
centuries (Brit. Mus. 7021, fol. 1r,% and Morgan collection, MS. no. 50, frontispiece”). 
While in the frescoes of Bawit the Child is still half-recumbent (a survival of the 
Hellenistic genre concept!), in the Saqqara fresco, and the miniatures, He sits +r “ight, 
like Horus. Thus begins the crystallization of the icon type which becomes more and 
more schematic in character. Along these lines the type of the Virgo lactans developed 
toward a similarity to representations of Isis and Horus with which it corresponds 
both in subject and in style. It is significant that the earliest representations of the 
Galactotrophousa in Christian art (if we do not include the fresco in the Priscilla 
catacombs, which is wholly Hellenistic in spirit) belong to the Coptic cycle which 
evolved in a thoroughly popular environment, and their somewhat coarse expres- 
siveness reflects the primitive tastes of simple people filled with a sincere faith and 
unafraid of enriching iconography with realistic details which, in their minds, were 
already associated with one of the most widespread images of Egyptian mythology. 
They were inspired by the same ideals as are reflected in the proto-Gospel of James,” 
and, after the beginning of the eighth century, in the songs of the Palestinian 
psalmodists.”! 

The Virgo lactans, originating as an icon type on Egyptian soil, soon became 
generally diffused in Christian art. The importance of Egypt in the development of 
Christian iconograpy is so well established that it is hardly worth while to dwell on 
tnis point in greater detail. The many relevant facts brought to light by the works 
of Ainalov and Strzygowski doom to failure all attempts by representatives of the 
Orthodox Catholic school to refute the conclusions based upon them. The Virgo 
lactans type was brought from Egypt to the West and to Byzantium, where it was 
already known, not as an established icon scheme, but as a simple genre motive 
springing from Early Christian and Late Hellenistic art. The influence of Egypt 
predominated because its artists had first employed this type as an icon type, replacing 
its genre character by a strongly hieratic quality and a chaste severity. The figures 
of both Virgin and Child acquired a cold solemnity and an emphasized asceticism. 
This was revealed, for example, in such a detail as the reduction of the breast to the 
utmost degree possible, making it hardly visible to the spectator. In this new form, 
the sensuousness of antiquity, vividly expressed in the fresco of the Priscilla catacomb, 
completely disappears. 

But such radical reworking of the Virgo lactans type in Coptic art did not satisfy 
the strict and intolerant Byzantines, remarkable for their extreme conservatism. This 
was especially true of the Constantinople court, where a puristic taste flourished 
and every attempt to enrich the traditional repertory was looked at askance, and 
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explains why the Virgo lactans was never commonly accepted in Byzantine art. But 
this by no means implies that it was wholly unknown to the Byzantines. It was 
known to them and they did accept it, but as the exceptional type, not the general 
one. Many facts prove its presence in Byzantine art, and if more examples of it had 
come down to us, we should not regard it as an “iconographic rarity.” 

In an epistle to Emperor Leo the Isaurian (717-741), found in the Acts of the 

Seventh Ecumenical Council, Pope Gregory wrote: “...and also the images of his 
Holy Mother holding in her arms our Lord and God and nourishing him with her 
milk.”® -Such evidence leaves no room for doubt that icons of the Virgo lactans 
existed in the eighth century. After the Coptic examples, we find such an image for 
the first time in the ninth century wall painting in the cave church of the Pantokrator 
on the Isle of Latmos.” However, these belong to the provincial cycle, and therefore 
contribute little to a clarification of the question as to whether icons of the Virgo 
lactans were worshiped in Constantinople. On this point, the two seals in the 
Likhachev collection in Leningrad™ are no more helpful. One of them, formerly 
belonging to the Metropolitan of Kisikus Romanus, may be dated in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, judging from its style. The Virgin, seated on a throne, is suck- 
ling the semi-recumbent Infant; His head is turned toward the right. There is every 
reason to believe that this is a reproduction of an icon type popular in the provinces. 
Among the Constantinople examples, the Virgo lactans occurs only twice, in miniatures 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In folio 163 of the Christan Topography of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes,” there is a Virgin enthroned with the mystic appellc* 
4 teaxela (Fig 1). The Child is seated on her knees, His head is turned to the left and 
He suckles her right breast. Despite the fact that, in this instance, the image of the 
Virgin is allegorical, its formal character indicates incontrovertibly that it is derived 
from iconic prototypes. In the Homilies of Jacobus Monachus (Vat. gr. 1162, fol. 159r),™ 
St. Elizabeth is represented feeding St. John from her breast (Fig. 3). Here also the 
execution is distinctly iconic and affords unequivocal evidence of the presence in 
Constantinopolitan art of the Virgo lactans type, even though it was never widely 
diffused. If it had been, we should certainly have found other instances.” 
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in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1914, p. 336. 
34. Likhachev, of. cit., pp. 162-164, figs. 370-371. 


came from the same metropolitan workshop as Cod. 
Vat. Urbin. gr. 2, Paris gr. 71, 75, and Lond. Bur- 
Likhachev dates the seals before the time of the Pa- ney 19. It was made in the first half of the twelfth 
laeologi. century. 

35. Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis des griechischen 37- Ainalov, of. cit., p. 75, and Wulff, who followed 





Physiologus (Byzantinisches Archiv., no. 2), Leipzig, 
1899, p. 57, pl. xxvii. Millet, of. ciz., pp. 591-592, 
685, quite correctly compares the Physiologus with 
Cod. Paris, gr. 74 and Vat. gr. 1156. Strzygowski’s 
suggestion that the Smyrna manuscript might have 
originated at Sinai is wholly unfounded, as stylistically 
its miniatures are very similar to the manuscripts of 
the capital (Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 154, Hierosolomi- 
ticus 14, Petrop. gr. 373, Barb. gr. 372, Vind. hist. 
gr. 6, Paris gr. 580). Probably the Physiologus was 





him (Der Latmos, p. 200), consider that the Galactotro- 
phousa is represented on the Panaghia with the name 
of Alexius Comneus Angelus in the Codex Rossanen- 
sis. Like Kondakov (Monuments of Christian Art on 
Mt. Athos, St. Petersburg, 1902, p. 224; l/conography 
of the Virgin, Il, pp. 254-256), I regard the type re- 
presented here as a variant of the Hodegetria. The 
right arm of the half-reclining Infant does not reach 
up towards the Virgin’s breast but rests quietly on 
His right knee. As Kondakov correctly observes, the 
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Fic. 2—Faris, Bibliotheque Nationale: 
Enthroned Virgin with Two Angels, from 


Fixultet Scroll. No. 710. ¢. 1115 





Fig. 1—Smyrna, Evangelical School: Fic. 3—Rome, Vatican Library: Elizabeth 
wren Suckling Child, from Christiar Suckling St. John, from Homilies of 
| Suckling Child, Christian Suckling St. John, 7 Flomitlies of 
Topography of Cosmas [ndicopleustes. Jacobus Monachus, No. 1162. 
Second Flalf of XI Century first Half of XIT Century 





Fic. 4—Washington, D.C., Freer Collection: Fic. §—Dijon, Library: Virgin with 
Virgin and Child, from Gospel. Two Angels, from Commentaires de 
Second Half of XIT Century Saint Jéréme sur Isaie. ¢. 1134 
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The Virgo lactans was far more popular in the Greek provinces and in the 
countries of the Christian East than in Constantinople. In the former, the ancient 
Syro-Egyptian traditions were persistently maintained. The Bulgarian frescoes in 
the Church of the Forty Martyrs at Trnovo,” executed in 1230, include representations 
of Sts. Anne and Elizabeth suckling the Virgin Mary and St. John. In the Omorphi 
church on the island of Aegina,” decorated with frescoes in 1289, the Virgin in shown 
in the scene of the Nativity feeding the swaddled Infant from her breast. In the 
miniatures of an Armenian Gospel of 1323, preserved in the collection of Bishop 
Gareghin in Edgmiadzin“® a Virgo lactans appears twice in headpieces: once, fol. 226, 
as a Virgin enthroned, and, again, fol. 141, in a very strange form—as offering her 
breasts to the apostles Peter and Paul. In the frescoes of Peribleptos, a Byzantine 
painter of the early fifteenth century has depicted St. Anne suckling the Virgin Mary." 
Finally, the Virgo lactans occurs on two Greek icons, which cannot be accurately 
dated, owing to their bad state of preservation. One, of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, is in the chapel of St. John in the monastery on Mt. Sinai;“ the other, at 
Karyas on Mt. Athos,® according to legend,“ came from the Jerusalem monastery 
of St. Sava, by whom it is supposed to have been bequeathed to St. Sava of Serbia. 

In view of all this evidence, no further doubt can remain that the Virgo lactans 
type was well known in the art of the Christian East and also, though to a far less 
degree, in the art of Byzantium. We have no reason for attributing the appearance 
of this type in late Byzantine and Russian icon painting to Italian influences. It is 
possible, of course, that Italy contributed to the popularization of this image in the 
Christian East from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, but what took place was, 
more probably, an organic development from the ancient traditions deeply rooted in 
the East, which later influenced the further evolution of this type in the West. 

In Western art® the Virgo lactans makes its first appearance in those examples 
which bear undeniable evidence of Eastern, that is, Syro-Egyptian, influence. Among 
them should be mentioned the ninth century “ cover of a Gospel (Bibl. Nat., lat. 10438) 
in which the Virgin is represented on a wide Carolingian throne, set on a high base. 
She is feeding the swaddled Infant at her breast, and appears to be speaking to a 
young woman who stands ready to receive the Child on a cloth held in her hands. . At 


epithet Beepotpéqo¢ in the inscription does not signify (both in Russian). Kondakov dates the icon in the 

Virgo lactans but is nearly identical with the epithet fourteenth or fifteenth century and sees in it traces 

BSpepoxpatodoa. of Western influence, which seem to me unconvincing. 
38. Grabar, op. cit., p. 104, and fig. 20. Grabar The icon is so dirty and has been so frequently re- 

is in error when he states that the Tirnovo frescoes painted that in its present condition any effort to 

contain the only representation of St. Elizabeth suck- determine its date of origin is out of the question. 

ling St. John in Byzantine art. Apparently, the mi- I should not be surprised if a cleaning of the icon 

niature in Cod. Vat. gr. 1162 (fol. r59r) is not known would reveal it as a work of great antiquity. 

to him. 44. Vyshny Pokrov, or the tale of the Holy Icons 
39. Sotiriu, “Exetynpls ti¢ “Etatpsiag Bulavtivay on Athos, 1892, pp. 54-56 (in Russian). 

Lrov@y 1925, p. 255, fig. 11. Cf. Schneider, of. cit., 45- Blasco, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 

1929, p. 398. 46. Goldschmidt, of. cit., no. 79, p. 44, pl. xxxii; 
40. Lasareff, in Burlington Magazine, XIII, (1933), Kondakov, op. cit., I, pp. 256-257; Venturi, Storia 

p. 280. The miniatures belong to Toros Taronetz. dell’ arte italiana, Il, fig. 157; Wulff, Der Latmos, 
41. Millet, op. cét., pl. cxxviii, 4. p. 200; Millet, op. cit., p. 628. Goldschmidt con- 
42. Prinz]. G. zu Sachsen, in Zeitschrift fir christ- siders it a copy of a Carolingian relief of the Metz 

liche Kunst, 1911, p. 302, and fig. 2. school. Iconographically, it can be discussed as an 
43. Kondakov, of. cit., pp. 172-173, and . /cono- original. 


graphy of the Virgin, 1911, pp. 36-39, and figs. 26, 27 
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the left, Joseph leans, half asleep. We have here a scene of the Nativity which is 
repeated almost exactly in frescoes of 1289 in the Omorphi church. This relief is 
probably derived from some very ancient iconographic tradition of Egyptian origin.” 

After the beginning of the twelfth century, the Virgo lactans is encountered more 
and more in both painting and sculpture, as realistic tendencies in European mediaeval 
art strengthened and gradually led to the humanization of the former, completely 
abstract representations of Divinity. Under these conditions, the Virgo lactans type 
acquired a special interest as being the mother of the Man-God and, at the same time, 
deeply human. In Italy this type appears in the central tympanum (twelfth century)® 
of the Cathedral of Assisi, in a fresco (second half of the twelfth century) ” of S. Angelo 
in Pianella, in a mosaic (1198-1216),” of S. Maria in Trastevere in a fresco of S. Sil- 
vestro on Mt. Soracte, near Rome,” in a Verona statuette of the Madonna,” in a 
Roman plaquette (thirteenth century)” in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and in a 
relief on a candelabrum (early thirteenth century)™ in the Cathedral of Gaeta. In 
Germany, it is found in the Madonna des Dom Rupert, c. 1170,” in the Archidolo- 
gisches Museum in Littich, and in a miniature in the Necrologium of Obermiinster,” 
1177-1183, in the Hauptstaatsarchiv in Munich; in France, in a fresco of the Flight 
into Egypt (early thirteenth century)” in the church of Le Petit-Quevilly, near Rouen; 
in England, in miniatures of Psalters (MS. 6, fol. 4, c. 1250) in All Souls College at 
Oxford, and in the early thirteenth century MS.1 D. X, fol. 1v, and the early fourteenth 
century Royal MS. 2 B. VII, fol. 85,° both in the British Museum. 

Nearly all these representations of the Virgo lactans are associated with the cycle 
of mediaeval art in Europe which shows the stamp of Eastern, or Byzantine, influence. 
In all these instances, the image of the Virgo lactans preserves its strictly iconic 
character, in the hieratic frigidity of the figures, and the standardization of posture 
and gesture. The frequency of the Virgo lactans is in itself a clear indication of the 


47. I have purposely omitted mention here of the hachev, of. ci¢., p. 143, fig. 333; Kondakov, of. cit., 
small stone relief in the Jufiyer collection in Barce- II, pp. 409-410. 
lona (Zhe Art Bulletin, 1927, p. 280, fig. 1), which 55. Panofsky, Die deutsche Plastik des elften bis 
represents, according to Zuntz (Berliner Museen, 1929, dreizehien Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1924, pp. 114-115, 
H. 2, p. 34), the Virgo lactans. In fact, the enthroned and pl. 1.; Hautmann, Die Kunst des friihen Mittel- 
Hodegetria, not the Virgo lactans, is shown. alters, Berlin, 1929, fig. 553. Christ is seated on the 
48. Toesca, Storia deli’arte italiana, 1, fig. 552. left knee. The relief has traces of remote Byzantine 
Christ sits on the Virgin’s right knee. influence. 
49. Phot. Moscioni 2135. Bertaux, L’art dans 56. Boeckler, Die Regensburg-Priifeninger Buch- 
? Italie méridionale, Paris, 1904, p. 284. malerei des XII. und XIII. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1924, 
50. Van Marle, Zhe Development of the Italian fig. 77. It is interesting to note that on the doors of 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923, I, pp. 417-418, Hildesheim cathedral (1008-1015) Eve is represented 
fig. 237. Christ sits on the Virgin’s left knee. suckling the half-reclining Abel. See Beenken, Ro- 
51. Phot. Moscioni 21080. Millet, of. cit., p. 628. manische Skulptur in Deutschland, Leipzig, 1924, 
52. Wulff, Beschreibung der Bildwerke der christ- pp. 10-11. 
lichen Epochen, Ul, 2, p. 31, no. 1771. 57. Gelis-Didot and Lafillée, La peinture décora- 
53. Jbid., p. 74, no. 1906, pl. vi. tive en France du xi¢ au xvit siécle, pl. x; Likhachev, 
54. Venturi, of. cét., III, fig. 606. The semi-re- op. cit., fig. 369. The Virgin, riding on a donkey, 
cumbent Christ suckles the right breast of the Virgin, nurses the semi-recumbent Infant. 
who accepts the adoration of the Magi. | deliberately 58. Tikkanen, Madonnabdildens Historia, Helsing- 
refrain from including among the Italian monuments fors, 1916, p. 39, fig. 28; Millar, La miniature anglaise 
of the Virgo lactans the bronze doors at Ravello(1179) du x¢ au xitt¢ siécle, Paris and Brussels, 1926, pl. |lxxxiii, 
since the Virgin here is not a Virgo lactans as Millet school of illumination. Reproductions from manu- 
supposes (of. cit., p. 628), but is merely fondling the scripts in the Brit. Mus., pt. II, London, rgrs5, pl. vi; 
Infant (a variant of the seated Hodegetria). Cf, Lik- Millar, La miniature anglaise aux xive et xve siécles, 


Paris and Brussels, 1928, pl. xxxi. 
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artistic trend. A similar, progressive humanization of Divinity may be observed also 
in the literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially in the sermons of 
Bernard de Clairvaux and the Cistercian monks, in which the most touching and 
exquisite epithets are applied to the name of Mary. In the Médttations sur la vie de 
Jésus Christ, written by an unknown Franciscan monk in the thirteenth century, the 
Virgin is described as casting a tender glance upon her Son, to whom she offers her 
breast to quiet Him, ‘ because the Divine Jesus cries like other children in order to 
make manifest the misery of our nature.” Such expressions prepared the ground 
for the revival of the genre conception of the image of the Madonna, which becomes 
conspicuous in Trecento painting. 

It is no accident that the largest number of representations of the Virgo lactans in 
thirteenth century European art has come down to us in pictures of the Dugento, and 
that in them we find the transition to the new conception of an increasingly emotional 
religious art strongly marked. In the thirteenth century the Virgo lactans figures in 
many Italian frescoes, including those in the Museo Civico and S. Fermo in Verona,” 
S. Martino in Pisa," S, Maria in Cappella in Rome,” S. Niccold in Criptas in Todi,® 
and in a picture in the Yale University collection in New Haven.“ We find it also 
in a large mosaic icon, in the Museo Nazionale at Messina,” executed in Sicily during 
the second half of the thirteenth century, as well as in an icon of Venetian origin 
belonging to the first half of the fourteenth century, now published for the first time 
(Fig. 6). The last two clearly indicate the channels through which the Virgo lactans 
penetrated into Dugento art. Coming from Sicily and Venice (both outposts of 
Byzantine culture in Italy), the Eastern genesis of the motive can hardly be questioned. 
It was probably introduced on Italian soil by Byzantines or, as seems more likely, 
by emigrants from the Eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire. During the 
thirteenth century, these influences stimulated the increasing development of this type, 
known to the earlier Italians merely as an episodic and somewhat accidental occurrence. 

Dating from the Trecento, the Virgo lactans becomes a favorite motive with Italian 
artists. We find it in the works of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Giusto da Padova, Barnaba 
da Modena, Giovanni and Andrea da Bologna, Lippo Dalmasio, Ghissi, and many 
other Trecento painters.” The once severe icon scheme, in which the figures of the 
Madonna and Child seem frozen into solemn attitudes, from this time on yields to 


59. Cited by Blasco, op. cit., p. 83. 65. Lasareff, in Burlington Magazine, LXIII (1933), 
60. Sandberg-Vavala, in Art Studies (1931), VIII, pp. 282-283, fig. D. 
pt. Il, pp. 164-165, figs. 10 and 13. In the first of 66. The icon, formerly in the Khanenko collection, 
these frescoes, Christ is seated on the Virgin’s right is now in the Kiev art museum. Its nearest stylistic 
arm, in the second, on her left. His feet are naked 





in the second fresco. 

61. Sandberg-Vavala, L’iconograjfia della madonna 
col bambino nella pittura italiana del Dugento, Siena, 
1934, pl. xxv, c. 

62. Van Marle, of. cit., p. 529. About 1300. 

63. Jbid., p. 558. About 1300. Sandberg-Vavala 
(op. cit., p. 55) mentions another thirteenth century 
fresco with the Virgo lactans: a fragment of Mantuan 
origin, which figured in 1932 at the Vendita Ventura 
(see Catalogo, pl. i). 

64. Jbid., p. 352, fig. 189; Offner, /talian Primitives 
at Yale University, New Haven, 1927, pp. 2, 11, 13, 
and figs. 4, 4=. Third quarter of the thirteenth century. 


analogy is a triptych in the Trieste museum (phot. 
Alinari 21151), of the Venetian school of the first half 
of the fourteenth century (especially Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata), and in a Crucifixion by Andrea da Murano, 
in the Correr museum, Venice (Lasareff, in Art Stu- 
dies, 1931, pt. II, p. 4, fig. 5, and particularly the 
figure of St. Nicholas). 

67. Van Marle, of. cit., VI, pp. 68-70. Also, G. 
G. King, The Virgin of Humility, in The Art Bul- 
letin, XVII (1935), pp. 474-491, in which interesting 
parallels between the Virgin of Humility in literature 
and in art are given. 
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an entirely new, completely genre conception. The Child lies in a natural position, 
freely kicking His little feet and clasping His Mother’s breast with both hands. 
Usually He looks roguishly toward the spectator and His whole expression in supreme- 
ly childlike. This joyous damézno does not suggest, even remotely, the awe-inspiring 
Byzantine Judge of the Universe. His face, as well as that of the Madonna, expresses 
the most simple and artless feeling, deeply human and warmed by a genuine lyricism. 
From the moment when Ambrogio Lorenzetti created his immortal picture of the 
Madonna in the Seminary of Siena, the Virgo lactans type ceased, strictly speaking, 
to belong to iconography, so completely had it become realistic and genre-like in 
character. It was no longer a traditional scheme, an ideogram which predetermined 
the artist’s concept, but life itself. It marks the beginning of that process, the logical 
development of which led to the realism of the Renaissance; it was a tremendous 
revolution in art which henceforth acquired an independent, autonomous position in 
the realm of human feeling and experiences. Art no longer follows the dictates of 
the Church but is the individual expression of the artist. Established iconography 
gradually weakened. The same phenomenon, though somewhat delayed, may be 
observed in late Gothic art. The history of the Virgo lactans as a type may be 
dropped at this point, since its fate is to be determined by purely individual 
creativeness. 


Il. THe Etrousa Type 


The history of the iconographic type, Eleousa, has been covered in my article, 
Ein byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus der Komnenenepoche, written in collaboration with 
Alpatoff. The data given there need only be supplemented in some minor respects, 
although, during the intervening decade, the works of Miatev,” Likhachev,” Weigelt,” 
Igor Grabar,® and Sandberg-Vavala “ have appeared, all of which touch on the same 
subject. As a result of the publication by Jerphanion of the Cappadocian frescoes, 
and the discovery of a number of new monuments, it is now possible to solve one 
particular problem, that of whether the most ancient figures of the Eleousa type were 
full-length or half-length. 


Unquestionably, the Eleousa type was conceived and developed on Byzantine soil, 


68. Male, Z’art religieux de la fin du moyen age only in the fifteenth century. Blasco, of. cit., pp. 9o- 


en France, 2nd ed., Paris, 1922, pp. 147-149. In 118, dwells in detail on the history of the Virgo lactans 
French art the Virgo lactans is seldom found in the type from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

thirteenth, but much more often in the fourteenth 69. in byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus der Komne- 
century: a seal of Bishop Clermont, 1271—(Coulon, nenepoche, in Jahrb. d. pr. Ksig., XLVI (1925), 
Inventaire des sceaux de Bourgogne, p. xxxix); a 1303 PP. 140-155. 

fresco in Saint-Lizier, Ari¢ége (Au/lef. monum., LI, 70. Sur liconographie de la Vierge Eléousa, in 
p. 502); a fourteenth century miniature in a breviary Bulletin de ? Institut Arch. Bulgare, U1, pp. 165-193. 
of the Bibl. Nat., lat. 10483, fol. 203 (M4le, of. cit., 71. Molivdovul with the representation of the Viak- 
fig. 85); a fourteenth century statue of the Madonna - Aernitissa, symposium by the section on Russian lan- 
and Child in Monceaux le Comte, Niévre (Male, of. guage and letters, USSR Acad. of Sci., CI, no. 3, 
ctt., fig. 86); fourteenth century statuettes in the Musée Leningrad, 1928, pp. 143-147 (in Russian). 

des Antiquités de la Seine Inférieure, Rouen; Coll. 72. Uber die ‘‘ miitterliche’’ Madonna in der ita- 
Mayer van den Bergh, Antwerp; ex-coll. Bardac; lienischen Malerei des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, in Art 
Hermitage, Leningrad; Kaiser Friedrich museum, Studies, V1 (1928), pp. 195-221. 

Berlin; Coll. Céte, Lyon; Coll. Weisbach, Berlin; 73. Sur les origines et l’évolution du type icono- 
British Museum, London (Koechlin, Les ivoires go- graphique de la Vierge Eléousa, in Mélanges Ch. Diehi, 
thigues frangais, Paris, 1924, pls. xxix, cvi, ci, ciii, Paris, 1930, II, pp. 29-42. 


cvii, cxiii, cxiv, and others). It becomes common 74. Op. cit., pp. 57-69. 
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and not later than the twelfth century spread to Italy, France, England, Germany, 
and Russia. The most striking example of this type in Byzantine art is the famous 
icon of the Vladimir Virgin, of the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century now in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow.” Like a miniature of an eleventh 
century Greek Psalter in the Christian Archaeological University collection, Berlin,” 
and an eleventh century fresco in Tokale-Kilisse, Cappadocia,” the figure of the 
Virgin in the icon is half-length. In other Byzantine monuments of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Virgin is full-length: she is either standing, as in the eleventh 
or twelfth century frescoes at Tcharekle Kilisse, in one of the chapels at Germe in 
Cappadocia,” in a miniature (Fig. 7) of a Greek Psalter dating 1084 (cod. Pantocr. 49, 
fol. 238),” and a miniature (Fig. 4) in a Greek Gospel of the second half of the twelfth 
century in the Freer collection ;™ or she is seated, as in the eleventh century miniature 
of the Smyrna Physiologus.“ On the basis of the last example, Grabar™ made the 
premature deduction that the prototype of the Eleousa represented the Virgin 
enthroned. Howerer, it appears that the Byzantine examples of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries include half-length figures, and standing and seated full-length 
figures of the Virgin. In spite of Grabar’s conclusions, the problem remains unsolved. 

It must be attacked indirectly. To help us reconstruct the historical development 
of the Eleousa type, a study of Western material is necessary to supplement the few 
Byzantine examples preserved. 

Both in the West and in Russia, the Eleousa first makes its appearance in the 
twelfth century, undoubtedly derived from Byzantine sources, as is shown by the 
style of all the examples of this type. Now, if we analyze these earliest examples 
exrefully, we are at once struck by the fact that the Virgin is always full length. In 
a French oleate (Fig. 5) of the Commentaires de Saint Jéréme sur Isate, dating 
before 1134,” in the Dijon library, the Virgin is standing, but in a miniature (Fig. 2) 
of the Latin Exultet scroll (Nlles. Acq. lat. 710), dating c. 1115,” in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the enamel of a portable altar, c. 1155, by Master Eilbert in Welfen- 
schatz at Hildesheim,” on a twelfth century ® metallic Russian cross (Fig. 8) in Moscow’s 
Historical Museum, and in a miniature by Matthew Paris (1192-1259) in the Historia 
Anglorum (Brit. Mus., Royal 14*)™ the Virgin is always seated. Because all these 
examples, though occurring in countries far distant from one another, are all direct 


cut off at the knees as the result of the compositional 
division into two vertical halves of the page which the 
miniature ornaments. 


75. Alpatoff and Lasareff, op. cit., pp. 142-143. 
76. Ibid., p. 149, fig. 8. Cf. Stuhlfauth, in Zhe 
Art Bulletin, 1933, p. 318, fig. 7. On an eleventh or 











twelfth century lead seal in the N. Likhachev collection 
Leningrad, the Virgin, a well-developed type of the 
Eleousa, is half-length. See Likhachev, of. cit., fig. 
on p. 145. 

77. G. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de 
lart byzantin. Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 
p. 321, pl. lxxxi, 3. Jerphanion dates the Tokale- 
Kilisse frescoes in the second half of the tenth century 
or first half of the eleventh, which seems to me 
somewhat too early. 

78. Jbid., pp. 457, 497, and pls. cxxv, cxxxv, 4. 

79. Il am indebted to Prof. Gabriel Millet for 
lending me his photograph of this miniature, published 
here for the first time. The figure of the Virgin is 


80. Morey, Hight Miniatures from a MS. of the 
Gospels, pp. 58-60, pl. x, in Dennison and Morey, 
Studies in East Christian and Roman Ari, New 
York, 1918. 

81. Alpatoff and Lasareff, op. cit., p. 149, fig. 7. 

82. Op. cit., pp. 36-42. 

83. Alpatoff and Lasareff, of. ci/., p. 150, fig. 9. 

84. Jbid., p. 152, fig. 11. 

85. Falke, Pantheon, 1930, p. 267. 

86. Published here for the first time. My attention 
was called to this cross by the late Oreshnikov, who 
also suggested the date given. 

87. Alpatoff and Lasareff, of. cit., p. 150, fig. 10. 
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imitations of Byzantine originals, it is possible to reconstruct the Byzantine prototype 
from them. The inevitable conclusion is that, in Byzantine prototypes, the Virgin 
was either a standing or sitting full-length figure, but never half-length. In other 
words, she was represented in the same aspect as in the Cappadocian frescoes, the 
Cod. Pantocr. 49, the Gospel of the Freer collection, and the Smyrna Physiologus. 
The original prototype of the Eleousa can now be identified; it was, like most of 
the other early iconographic types, a full-length figure. 

From the material now at hand, it is impossible to state definitely whether the 
original type of the Eleousa represented the Virgin as standing or sitting. My guess 
is that she was standing. One thing, however, is certain: the Eleousa type developed 
out of the Hodegetria type as the result of the heads of the Virgin and the Child being 
drawn closer together. The Child, seated on the Virgin’s knee or held in her arm, 
was lifted a little higher, embraced His mother’s neck, and nestled His little cheek 
against hers. As the traditional Hodegetria represented the Virgin standing (the 
seated Hodegetria is found much more rarely), there is reason to believe that the 
Eleousa evolved from this type, to express the idea of the gracious intercession of 
the Virgin on behalf of mankind. 

In deriving the Eleousa type from the Hodegetria, I emphatically discard Grabar’s 
hypothesis that in the earliest icons of the Eleousa, the Child stood on His mother’s 
knees and reached up to her cheek.” This variant of the Eleousa, found in the twelfth 
century in the miniatures of the Exultet scroll, previously cited, and in the Cod. Vat. 
gr. 1162, fol. 46v (Fig. 9),” is undoubtedly a later modification of a more ancient 
scheme in which the Child sat composed and immobile, as in all the older Hodegetria 
icons. As this iconographic scheme grew more complex and lifelike, a new and freer 
variant arose, which became especially popular in the thirteenth century, chiefiy 
because it provided an adequate outlet for the creative efforts of the artists. Examples 
may be seen in a miniature (Fig. 10) of the Greek Psalter, Hamilton 119, fol. 223v, in 
the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin,” a small silver Byzantine icon (Fig.11) in the Russian 
Museum, Leningrad,” a relief (Fig. 15) in the S. Zeno chapel of S. Marco,” and the 
Russian icon of the Tolga Virgin (Fig. 16) in the Tretyakov gallery, Moscow.” The 
chief stages in the development of the Eleousa type may be defined as follows: 
prototype, the standing, or less probably, the seated, Hodegetria; the full-length 


88. Grabar, of. cil., pp. 36-42. 1903, pp. 136-137; Likhachev, of. cit., p. 151; Kon- 








89. Stornajolo, op. cit., p. xviii. Cf. note 36. The 
miniature represents St. Anne, holding on her knees 
the Virgin, who leans against the saint’s right cheek. 

90. The miniature is published here for the first 
time. The iconographic type of Christ half seated on 
the Virgin’s left arm, His left foot barely touching 
her left knee, is a compromise. 

gi. Likhachev, of. cit., fig. 355. Likhachev was 
in doubt about the date of the little image. Establi- 
shed now as a definite thirteenth century iconographic 
type, its date is no longer an uncertainty. Christ is 
represented in almost the same position as the Virgin 
in the miniature in Cod. Vat. gr. 1162: He stands 
with slightly bent knees. 

92. Pasini, Guide de la basiligue de S. Marc, p. 238; 
Gabelentz, Mittelalterliche Plastik in Venedig, Leipzig, 





dakov, of. cit., II, pp. 381-382. The modeling is late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century in style. 

93. Anisimov, Problems of Restoration, 1928, 
Pp. 141-143, 152, 161-171 (in Russian); Schweinfurth, 
op. cit., p. 150; Nekrasov, Origins of Muscovite Art, 
Moscow, 1929, I, pp. 201-205 (in Russian); idem, Ma- 
sterpieces of Russian Painting, London, 1930, pp. 112, 
120, and pls ix, xliii; Grabar, in Mélanges Diehl, Il, 
p. 39; Olsufyev, in Zhe Art Bulletin, 1930, pp. 353- 
357. Schweinfurth’s assumption that the icon of the 
Tolga Virgin is Italian work is quite baseless. The 
icon shows Bulgarian influence. For the throne’s 
shape, cf. frescoes in the church of the Forty Martyrs 
at Trnovo (the table before the three angels), and for 
the facial types cf. the frescoes at Boyana, especially 
those of the angels in the Ascension. 

















Fic. 8—Moscow, Historical Museum: Fic. g—Rome, Vatican Library: St. Anne 
Metallic Russtan Cross. with Infant Virgin, from Homilies of Jacobus 
XII Century Monachus, No. 1162. First Half of XII Century 
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Fic. 1o—Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett: Enthroned Fic. 11—Leningrad, Russian 
Virgin, from Hamilton Psalter, Museum: Virgin and Child. 
No. 119. XILL Century Silver Icon. XIII Century 





Fig. 12—Vtrenna, National Fic. 13—Rome, Vatican Fig. 14— Belgrade, National 

Bibliothek: Madonna, from Library: Virgin and Library: Virgin with 

P. Lombardus, Liber IV Child, from Homittes of ee Child, from Gospel 
sententiarum, No. 66. Jacobus Monachus, No. 1762. No. 297 XIII Century 
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Fie. 15— Venice, S. Marco: lic. 16— Moscow, Tretiakov Gallery: 
Madonna. Reliefin S. Zeno Virgin and Child. Russian Icon 
Chapel. XIII Century Jrom Tolga. XIIT Century 
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Fig. 17—Staro Nagorichino, Church of Fic. 18—7urin, Gualino Collection ( formerly): 
St. George: Virgin with Playing Child. Madonna, Tuscan School of Late 
fresco. 1318 XIL1 Century 
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Eleousa, in which the Virgin either sits or stands; the half-length Eleousa; and, 
finally, a later variant with the Child standing on the knees of the enthroned Virgin. 

On the evidence of surviving examples, the earliest images of the Eleousa must be 
dated in the eleventh century. This, howerer, does not preclude the possibility of 
an earlier origin for the type, which did not become very widely diffused in Byzantine 
art until after the twelfth century. Such a process of evolution corresponds to the 
general stylistic development of this art. 

The fate of the Eleousa type closely resembles that of the Virgo lactans; it also 
attained great popularity in Italian painting of the Dugento and Trecento, where it 
became the embodiment of new religious ideals which had thrown off Byzantine 
austerity and abstractness. The tendency among Italians to humanize the image of 
Divinity, to bring it closer to reality and give it a greater emotional content naturally 
predisposed them to develop a type which had never found favor in Byzantine art. 

In Dugento painting, the half-length Eleousa became most widely disseminated. 
However, we find also icons of the entroned Virgin holding the Child in her arms, 
His cheek pressed against hers, as exemplified by icons in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Moscow,” in the Pinacoteca, Perugia,” and in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin,” 
Genetically, this iconographic type goes back also to Byzantine originals, as is proved 
by the miniature in the Smyrna Physiologus. We came across it in Germany, in the 
enamel of Master Eilbert; in Russia, on the metal cross in the Historical Museum ; 
and in England, in a miniature by Matthew Paris. It was brought to all these countries 
from Byzantium. 

In Italy there is still another variant of the Eleousa—an enthroned Virgin with the 
Divine Babe standing on her knees and pressing His face against her cheek. An 
embryonic form of this type appears in a mosaic, c..1161," of S. Francesca Romana; 
it is much more clearly defined in an icon of the last quarter of the thirteenth century, 
in the collection of Prof. Elia Volpi in Florence.” There can be little doubt that this 
type also penetrated from Byzantium into Dugento painting. Its prototype is the 
miniature in the Exultet scroll in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and its nearest analogues 
are the miniature of the Hamilton Psalter, a small silver icon in the Russian Museum, 
the relief in the S. Zeno chapel, and the icon of the Tolga, Virgin. Although the 
Volpi icon represents the Child standing in repose, all later examples show Him in 
free and vigorous movement. But in all cases His feet rest upon His mother’s knees 
as He leans against her cheek, from which it may be inferred that this late Italian 
type of the Eleousa was also derived from Byzantine iconography, a true well of 
inspiration for thirteenth century Italian painters. 

Though Italian painters borrowed the fundamental characteristics of the Eleousa 
from Byzantium, they gradually altered the type completely by emphasizing the 


94. This icon, one of the most important examples 98. Jbid., pl. xxvii, c. Sandberg-Vavala does not 
of Dugento art, will be published at an early date. entirely clear up the genesis of the iconographic types 
The enthroned Virgin holds the Infant on her right as she completely ignores the East Christian and 
arm (type of the Vladimir Virgin). Byzantine examples; her classification of the Eleousa 

95. Sandberg-Vavala, op. cit., pl. xxvii, a. type is, therefore, arbitrary and unscientific. Metho- 

96. Van Marle, of. cit., fig. 151. dologically, no work on the iconography of the Virgin 

97- Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xxvii, b. in Dugento painting should be written without including 


the correlative Byzantine material. 
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realistic and emotional elements. In this connection it is interesting to compare the 
Byzantine examples with the Madonnas in the Chiesa dei Servi, Bologna, formerly 
in the Gualino collection, Turin, in S. Remigio, Florence, and in Vicchio di Ri- 
maggio.” The fundamental compositional motive of all these Madonnas—the Child 
standing on the Virgin’s knees and reaching up to her—is unquestionably derived 
from a very late variant of the Byzantine Eleousa. But how much more lifelike the 
Child is! From a conventionalized icon image, He has been transformed into a 
purely genre figure of childhood. An entirely new note, it represents the beginning 
of a process which found its logical culmination in the realism of the Renaissance.’” 


III. THe VirGin wItH THE PLayinG CHILD, OR VzYGRANYE 


The Virgin with the Playing Child™ is one of the most interesting iconographic 
types; in essence, it is merely a special variant of the Eleousa. The Child, seated on 
either the right or the left arm of the Virgin, reaches up toward her face; His figure, 
full of vigorous, eager movement, lacks completely the characteristic immobility of 
a Byzantine icon. He swings His feet freely, one of which His mother draws back; 
He touches her chin or cheek with His tiny hand, or sometimes with His cheek, His 
head thrown well back. Russian icon painters call this type, widely diffused in ancient 
Russian art, Vzygranye. The Child is, in fact, represented as carefree and playful; 
the curves of the little body are unconstrained, arms and legs flung out spontaneously. 
When and where did this type arise? 

Contradictory opinions exist regarding the genesis of this type. Kondakov and 
Likhachev™ trace the Virgin with the Playing Child to Italy, assuming that it was 
evolved in the art of the Trecento. Schweinfurth™ arbitrarily attributes to it a Gothic 
origin. Weigelt,“ A. Grabar, and Belyaev,’” on the contrary, consider it an 
originally Byzantine motive, introduced into Italy from the East. A. Grabar also 
connects this type, and the Virgo lactans, with Egypt, where he dates its first ap- 
pearance between the seventh and ninth centuries. 

The earliest example of the Virgin with the Playing Child in East Christian art is 
a miniature (fol. 71) in a thirteenth century Serbian Gospel (Fig. 14) in the Belgrade 


99. Jbid., pl. xxx. In none of these Madonnas does 














the Child lay His cheek against the Virgin’s; He only 
reaches up toward her neck. 

100. Besides the examples referred to by Weigelt 
in Art Studies, 1928, pp. 216-217, and Sandberg-Va- 
vala, op. cit., pp. 59-69, representing the Eleousa in 
Dugento painting, the following may be mentioned: 
a large icon in the Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow; 
a half-length icon from the Figdor collection, now in 
Vienna (Burlington Magazine, August, 1930, pl. iii. 
I am inclined to ascribe this icon to the school of 
Berlinghiero Berlinghieri); a miniature in the Sfafuti 
della Compagnia di S. Maria della Vita, dated 1260, 
in the Biblioteca Comunale, Bologna, in oll. d’ arte, 
1929, Pp. 552; a miniature (Fig. 12) from Petrus Lom- 
bardus, Liber IV Sententiarum, in the Hofbibliothek, 
Vienna (no. 66, cod. 1415, fol. 163, late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century; see Hermann, Die ifalien- 


ischen Handschriften des Dugento, Leipzig, 1928, 
pl. xxxv, 3). 

1o1. Vzygranye is a popular Russian name for the 
iconographic type, the Virgin and Playing Child. It 
means, literally, starting to play. 

102. Kondakov, /conography of the Virgin, 1911, 
pp. 182-187 (in Russian); Likhachev, of. ci#., pp. 209- 
213. 

103. Op. cit., p. 444. 

104. An Early Trecento Umbrian Painter, in Art 
in America, 1927, pp. 255-264. 

105. Deux images de la Vierge dans un manuscrit 
serbe. Recueil dédié 4 la mémoire de Théodore Uspen- 
skij7, Il partie, Paris, 1930, pp. 264-276; idem, Re- 
cherches sur les influences orientales dans l’art balka- 
nique, Strasbourg, 1928, p. 76, and pl. vii, 1. 

106. L’image de la sainte vierge Pelagonitisa, in 
Byzantinoslavica, 11 (1930), pp. 386-394. 
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National Library (Cod. 297/3), first published by A. Grabar.’” This figure of the 
Madonna, holding the Child’s right hand, is half-length and is enclosed by a narrow 
frame, from which it may be inferred that the artist has depicted a revered icon. 
The coarse, rather popular, style of the miniature leaves no doubt as to its local 
origin and entirely excludes the possibility of any Western influence. The manuscript 
comes from the neighborhood of Prizren, and there is every reason to suppose the 
miniature represents a Virgin locally worshiped and venerated. 

A Serbian painting on an iconostasis in the Church of St. George at Staro-Nago- 
richino may serve as a second example of the Virgin with the Playing Child (Fig. 17). 
This church was rebuilt and the walls frescoed in 1318, during the reign of the 
Serbian king, Stephen Urosh II, Milutin.“* The Child is represented here in approxi- 
mately the same position as in the miniature. He sits on the right arm of the Virgin, 
His back to the spectator and His head thrown back, pressed against her cheek. 
The special significance of this fresco is the Slavonic inscription on both sides of the 
nimbus: ‘* The Mother of God Pelagonitissa’”’. Pelagonia is part of Macedonia, its 
center being the city of Monastir-Bitolj. The natural inference is that there was a 
revered image in Pelagonia representing the Madonna and Child in the same manner 
as in the fresco at Staro-Nagorichino. The fact that the image of the Virgin with 
the Playing Child, when found in Russian icons, is sometimes accompanied by the 
epithet Moldavian” also seems to be a distant echo of the worship of this type of 
icon in the Balkan peninsula. Apparently, the Virgin with the Playing Child came 
from Serbia to Moldavia, whence it was imported into ancient Russia. 

These two are the only known examples of the Virgin with the Playing Child in 
East Christian art which can be dated before the fifteenth century. They are, however, 
sufficient to prove the existence of this iconographic type in the Christian East in the 
thirteenth century, but they do not tell us whether it was generally found also in 
Byzantine art, or whether it had a still earlier origin. 

It is Kondakov’s opinion that most of the iconographic types in Byzantine art 
were evolved before the time of Justinian, and that, in later times, these familiar early 
types were continually repeated, practically unchanged. Kondakov has certainly 
underestimated the creative element in Byzantine art and has deprived it of a quality 
vital to every art—the power of growth. One could argue endlessly over the rate 
at which Byzantine art developed, but one cannot question that at certain periods of 
its evolution iconographic types were altered and actually recreated. It would, 
therefore, be a fundamental error to attribute a pre-Justinian origin to all iconographic 
innovations. By too uncritical an acceptance of Kondakov’s conclusions A. Grabar 
has been able to explain the appearance of the Virgin with the Playing Child in the 
thirteenth century as a return to an old Egyptian tradition, that is, as a revival of an 
artistic image suddenly and inexplicably popularized after having been lost in oblivion 
for centuries. Even though a number of iconographic types in Byzantine art did 
unquestionably come down from the pre-Justinian period, such a derivation can 
hardly be sustained in the case of the Virgin with the Playing Child. Like the Eleousa, 


107. I am indebted to Prof. A. Grabar for placing 108. Beljaev, op. cit., fig. 2. 
at my disposal a photograph of this miniature. 109. Likhachev, of. ci¢., p. 210, figs. 451-454. 
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it originated in the post-Macedonian epoch, and the most probable time of its develop- 
ment, it seems to me, is the thirteenth century. 

In the Virgin with the Playing Child, the strongly accentuated genre element 
makes a definite break in the tradition of the hieratic austerity characteristic of By- 
zantine art. The playing Child does uot even remotely suggest the awe-inspiring 
Judge of the World, and such a conception could never have originated in Coptic 
art, where an iconic frigidity was always preponderant. But in Byzantine art of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries there are clearly distinguishable “humanistic” ten- 
dencies which, though they never came to full fruition in Byzantium as they did in 
Italy, were nevertheless strong enough to produce the renaissance of the Palaeologi 
in the fourteenth century. These humanistic tendencies are evident in the more 
emotional treatment of images of saints, formerly unapproachable and abstract. In 
this connection an initial (Fig. 13), fol. 32 in Cod. Vat. gr. 1162, with a half-figure of 
the Virgin and Child is especially significant."° The Child is in vigorous movement; 
He seems to push the Madonna away with both little feet as He reaches out toward 
the right in the attempt to leap out of her embrace into the arms of someone standing 
nearby—someone not shown in the miniature. His right hand is extended and His 
head turned in the opposite direction. I do not recall any more intimate, more 


thoroughly genre, treatment of the Divine Child in Byzantine painting than this 
exquisite little scene which so strikingly illustrates the immense change which began 
to take place in the artist’s attitude toward iconography as early as the second quarter 
of the twelfth century, and which continued into the thirteenth century, when concep- 


tions of traditional religious subjects acquired a still greater emotionality. It was in 
this latter century that Byzantine artists first began to represent the Virgin at the 
Crucifixion as in a deep swoon (¢. g., in the church at Taghar in Cappadocia, the 
Omorphi church on Aegina, at Sopochany, and in two Armenian Gospels in Jerusalem, 
nos. 2568/13 and 2563/8).'" In the Crucifixion the body of Christ, formerly upright, 
begins to sag and the head droops to one side, expressive of the suffering of a man 
whose strength is exhausted (frescoes in Zhica, Gradaz, Sopochany, a mosaic icon in 
Berlin and an Armenian Gospel in Jerusalem dated 1272, no. 2563/8)."" The flying 
angels on both sides of the cross are often represented as weeping (Cod. Ivir. 5, 
Vatop. 735)."% The prototype of the Italian Pieta—the half-figure of Christ inclined 
toward the crucifix (Cod. Petrop. 105 Gradaz)—gradually spreads."* The composition 
of the Transfiguration also changes. It gains in dynamics; dazzled by the strong 
light radiating from Christ’s figure, the disciples are represented in attitudes of 
extreme amazement. James especially is so overcome with wonder that he falls on 


110. Published here for the first time. 
111. Millet, op. cit., pp. 416-422; Lasareff, in Bur- 


encolpion with enameled crucifix in the Spedale di 
S. Maria della Scala, Siena). Cf. Lasareff, in Ar¢ 





lington Magazine, LI (1927), p. 62 ; Sandberg-Vavala, 
La croce dipinia italiana, pp. 148-151; Ainalov, &y- 
zantine Painting of the Fourteenth Century, pp. 118- 
119, ascribes an Italian origin to the motive, but the 
instances cited contradict this. 

112. Millet, of. cit., pp. 409-410. 

113. Ainalov (of. cit., p. 74) considers this motive 
also a Western innovation, but it occurs in Byzantine 
examples as early as the twelfth century (e. g., frescoes 
of the Spaso-Mirozhski monastery near Pskov, a silver 


Studies, 1931, pt. Il, pp. 16-17. 

114. Millet, of. cit, pp. 483-488; Kondakov, 4r- 
chaeological Journey in Syria and Palestine, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1904, pp. 277-281, pl. Ixv (in Russian); in 
Panofsky, Jmago FPietatis, in Festschrift fir M. /. 
Friedlinder, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 261-308. An icon in 
the sacristy of the church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, with a cover plate decorated with twelfth 
century enamel work, is perhaps the earliest example 
this of iconographic type. 
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his back, covering his eyes with his hands (Cod. Vatop. 735, Paris. gr. 54, fresco in 
Boyana)."” Among the new iconographic types of the Virgin which became gene- 
ralized in the thirteenth century, besides the Eleousa variant already described in 
which the Child stands on the Virgin’s knees, a slightly altered type of Hodegetria 
should also be mentioned in which the Virgin kisses her Son’s hand (Serbian Gospel 
in the Belgrade National Library, no. 297/3).""° And it is probable that the Virgin 
with the Playing Child should also be included among these iconographic innovations 
of the thirteenth century which testify to the growth of a freer spirit. The very 
evident genre element is in harmony with the general tendencies of Byzantine art in 
the thirteenth century out of which developed the renaissance of the Palaeologi. 

Kondakov, Likhachev, and Ainalov explain nearly all these innovations as due to 
the influence of Western, especially Italian, art on Byzantium. However, discoveries 
made during recent years make it quite evident that the new motives which we are 
discussing arose on Byzantine soil, so that when we find them in the West, we are 
justified in stating, a priori, that they are importations from the East. Both in 
Byzantium and in the Chrisian East in general, these motives were the logical outcome 
of a revitalization affecting all the art of the thirteenth century; some had already 
made their appearance in the twelfth century, others were derived from the ancient 
Hellenistic traditions which, at the period, became an important influence as the 
result of a constantly increasing interest in antiquity, but the greater number were 
original creations of the thirteenth century and gave new life to the decadent 
Byzantine art. 

It was from the Christian East that the Virgin with the Playing Child penetrated 
into the painting of the Dugento and the Trecento. The earliest instance of this type 
in Italian painting is the Tuscan Madonna of the late thirteenth century formerly in 
the Gualino collection in Turin (Fig. 18)."’ The Child is seated on the Virgin’s right 
arm, His face turned toward the left. He is, therefore, in the same attitude as in 
the Serbian miniature and the fresco at Staro-Nagorichino. It is perfectly evident 
that the Dugento artist was influenced by an Eastern model, either East Christian 
or Byzantine, from which he borrowed the lively movements of the Child and which 
helped him infuse new life and greater realism into the old iconographic types. The 
Trecento painters took a step farther in the same direction. Three of them (from 
whose hands we have icons in the Hermitage (Figs. 19, 20)"° and in the Faenza 
gallery” still follow the Byzantine tradition quite closely and preserve the fundamental 
scheme unchanged, reproducing it almost identically but turned in the opposite 
direction. A fourth, the painter of a charming Madonna in the Pinacoteca of 


115. Millet, op. cét., pp. 229-230. 


the first time. The detail of the diptych, belonging 
116. Grabar, op. cit., pp. 265, 275, fig. 179. Kon- 


to the cycle of the Venetian school of the first half 





dakov also associates this type (the so-called Usish- 
eniye, or Soothing) with Italy. Grabar’s opinion is 
that it is a survival of an ancient Egyptian motive. 

117. Weigelt, in Art in America, 1927, pp. 256-257, 
fig. 3; idem, in Art Studies, 1928, p. 217; L. Venturi, 
L’arte, 1928, pp. 70-73. Venturi refers the Madonna 
of the Gualino collection to the Florentine school, 
c. 1270, Weigelt, to the Tuscan school, c. 1290. The 
latter seems more probable to me. 

118. Both Hermitage icons are published here for 


of the fourteenth century, is reproduced by Likhachev, 
op. cit., fig. 449. The icon of the Madonna with two 
female saints and Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane 
is coarse provincial work of the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, making it difficult to identify the 
school precisely. 

119. Tea, L’arte, 1922, pp. 34-35; Van Marle, of. 
cit., IV, fig. 137. The Madonna in Faenza, belonging 
to the Riminese school, almost exactly repeats the 
Hermitage icon. 
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Perugia (Fig. 21),”° has ventured to introduce a number of improvements by which 
the Child gains vivacity and spontaneity: His feet swing freely, His position on the 
Virgin’s left arm is unconstrained, He touches her chin with His left hand, and 
there is a fairly large space left free between His head and the Virgin’s. All these 
details lend to the composition picturesqueness, and a naturalness which contributes 
to the final conquest of the ascetic reserve of an icon. 

It is probable that Gothic art also borrowed the Virgin with the Playing Child from 
the East, though it is not impossible that Italy acted as intermediary. We find this 
type again in an English miniature (Fig. 22) of the second half of the thirteenth 
century in the British Museum (Add. MS. 28681, fol. rgov),"" and in a Madonna by 
a Bohemian master of the late fourteenth century in the Vienna Museum.™ As in 
the Trecento pictures cited, Christ is here represented turning toward the right, 
which seems to indicate a Byzantine source. These examples exhaust all the instances 
known to me of representations of the Virgin with the Playing Child in Western 
art which abandoned the Byzantine icon type in favor of the naturalistic tendencies of 
the fourteenth century. 


IV. 





THe SEATED HopEGETRIA 


The Hodegetria is one of the commonest iconographic types in Byzantine art. 
According to Kondakov, it appeared in Palestine or Egypt as early as the pre-Justinian 
period and became generally popular throughout the East from the beginning of 
the sixth century.” Originally, the Hodegetria icons represented the Virgin in full 
figure, standing, and holding the Infant on her left arm. Later, probably after the 
eleventh century, icons appeared with the Virgin supporting the Infant on her right 
arm. As the result of a long process of development, the full-length composition was 
gradually superseded by the half-figure until the Hodegetria type became firmly 
established as a half-length figure of the Virgin holding the Infant on either the left 
or right arm. Kondakov has discussed exhaustively these basic stages in the evolution 
of the type. But he neglects to give attention to its variants, which often afford 
valuable clues in solving iconographic problems rendered obscure by the diffusion of 
other types. One of the interesting variants is the seated Hodegetria in which the 
Virgin is represented in full figure, enthroned, and supporting the Infant on either the 
left or the right arm. 

Strzygowski,™ Wulff,’ and Sirén’™ have denied the existence of this type in 
Byzantine art and assume that it developed in Tuscany in the thirteenth century. 
Strzygowski has even connected its appearance with the preaching of St. Francis. 
Later, in a study of the miniatures of the Chronicle of the History of the World,’ 


120. Van Marle, of. cit., V, pp. 18-20; Weigelt, 124. Cimabue und Rom, Vienna, 1888, pp. 49-50. 
op. cit., pp. 255, 257-264. The artist of the Madonna 125. Zwet Tafelbilder des Ducento im Kaiser- 
in Perugia worked during the first quarter of the Friedrich Museum, in Jahrb. d. pr. Kslg., XXXIX 
fourteenth century. (1916), p. 74. 

121. Tikkanen, of. ci¢., pp. 30-31, fig. 22. 126. Toskanische Maler im XIII. Jahrhundert, Ber- 

122. Weigelt, of. cit., p. 256, fig. 2. Cf. Glaser, lin, 1922, p. 75. 
ltalienische Bildmotive in der alideutschen Malerei, in 127. Bauer-Strzygowski, Hine alexandrinische Welt- 
Zeitschr. f. b. Kunst, XXV (1914), p. 147. chrontk. Denkschrifien der Akademie der Wissenschaf- 

123. Kondakov, of. cit., 1, pp. 152-162. ten, philosophischhistorische Klasse, LI (1906), I. Ab., 


pp. 158-161. 
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Fiag. 21— Perugia, Pinacoteca: Virgin Fic. 22—London, British Museum: Virgin 
with Playing Child. First Hal with Playing Child, from Cod. Add. MS. 28681. 
of XIV Century Second Half of XIII Century 





Fic. 23— Rome, Domitilla Catacomb: Virgin with Fig. 24—Catro, Museum: Woman 
Child from Adoration of Magi. Fresco. First with her Child. Coptic Stele. 
Half of IV Century (after water color by Reiman) V or VI Century x 
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Strzygowski cited several examples of the seated Hodegetria in Coptic art and 
advanced the hypothesis that this type was originally of Egyptian origin. Kondakov™ 
regarded the seated Hodegetria as a variant of the classical type. He examined all 
the examples known at that time, but since he regarded it as a relatively unimportant 
variant, he confined himself to a few cursory notes which by no means exhaust its 
historical material. Because it occupies a unique position in East Christian icono- 
graphy; it is reasonable to dwell on this type at some length. 

It would not be difficult to establish an unbroken line of descent for the enthroned 
Virgin supporting the Infant on her left arm from representations of goddesses, 
empresses, and ordinary mortals in antique art.” An analysis of the actual course 
of development, however, is far more valuable than any such superficial comparison. 
Again, catacomb frescoes serve as our point of departure. The fourth type is never 
found in the frescoes as a separate iconic image, but as an integral part of a historical 
composition, the Adoration of the Magi. In this scene the Virgin either holds the 
Infant straight before her between her knees, as in the frescoes of SS. Traso e 
Saturnino and S. Callisto, Saint-Trophime at Arles, S. Vitale at Ravenna, the 
cathedral at Tolentino, and on the sarcophagi in the Lateran museum;™ at other 
times, she presses Him to her left breast, as in Pietro e Marcellino,™ or she holds 
Him on the left knee, as in S. Callisto, and S. Domitilla (Fig. 23)."" This last pose 
is of special interest because of its approximation to the seated Hodegetria: the 
Infant sits on the left knee of the Virgin, who supports Him with her left arm, 
while she welcomes the Magi with her outstretched right hand. If given a strictly 
frontal position, with her right hand somewhat nearer the Infant, the Madonna would 
approach the seated Hodegetria. But the catacomb painters did not inaugurate this 
change; instead, they varied figures freely, independent of canonic types, which came 
in later in the dogmatically minded East. It is important to note this early, embryonic 
form of the seated Hodegetria and follow its isolation from the historical scene of 
which it is now a part. 

The representation of the Virgin with the Child on the left knee in the Adoration 
of the Magi is thoroughly logical and consistent with the subject.. We have good 
reason to believe that such representations existed in large numbers in the East. It 
was in the East, not in the West, that the type under discussion was separated from 
this historical composition and canonized as a strictly hieratic, iconic type. The most 








128. Op. cit., 1, pp. 212-213, 216-218, 223-229, 248, 
250-255, 304-306; II, pp. 270-294, 409-412. 

129. Cf. Strzygowski, Das Etschmiadzin Evan- 
geliar, Byzantinische Denkmiler, 1 (1892), pp. 39-40; 
Smirnov, Byzantine Chronicle, 1V (1897), pp. 51-52 
(in Russian); Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicda und 
ihre Mosaiken, Strasbourg, 1903, pp. 249-250. Other 
examples include the representation of a seated woman 
with an infant on a painted sarcophagus, dating the 
end of the first century A. D., now in the Hermitage 
(Rostovtzev, Antigue Decorative Paintings in Southern 
Russia, St. Petersburg, 1914, p.. 380, pl. xciv, fig. 2 
(in Russian), and Alexandrian coins with the figure 
of a seated Isis holding Harpocrates on the left knee 
(Numi Augg. Alexandrini, Catalogo della collez. G. 
Dattari, Cairo, 1901, pl. xvii, especially no. 925). 


130. Liell, Die Darstellungen der allerseligsten 
Jungfrau und Gottesgebirerin Maria auf den Kunst- 
denkmilern der Katakomben, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1887, figs. 16, 20, 23, 26-30, 40, 41, 50; Kondakov, 
op. cit., 1, figs. 17, 18, 21, 23, 24, 26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
36, 37. In arelief on the sarcophagus of the Exarch 
Isaac in S, Vitale, the Infant sits on the right knee 
of the Virgin, whose legs are crossed. 

131. Liell, op. cit., pl. iv; Kondakov, of. cit., I, 
figs. to and 11; Wilpert, of. cit., pl. Ix. 

132. Liell, op. cit., fig. 17, and pl. iii; Kondakov, 
op. cit., figs. 12-16, and pl. i; Wilpert, of. cét., pl. cxvi. 
Kondakov dates the fresco in the catacomb of Domi- 
tilla at the beginning of the fourth century ; Wilpert, 
in the first half of the fourth century. 
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probable place of origin for this iconographic development is Egypt, where the 
worship of the Virgin was especially widely extended, as the ground had already been 
prepared by the immensely popular cult of Isis. In the Cairo museum there is a fifth 
or sixth century Coptic stele showing a seated woman holding a partly reclining 
infant on her left knee (Fig. 24). Some authorities are of the opinion that these 
figures represent Isis and Horus; others believe them to be images of a deceased 
woman and her child (this seems to me the most probable interpretation), while 
still others see in them the Virgin and the Infant Christ. Whatever the correct 
interpretation, we do have here a peculiar prototype of the Hodegetria. It is 
possible to find a prototype of the Hodegetria not only in scenes of the Adoration 
of the Magi but also in figures of the dead on Egyptian steles which, like the Virgo 
lactans type, are genetically derived from the image of Isis with Horus. 

The Hodegetria type is found completely developed in a number of sixth and 
seventh century Coptic textiles: on a medallion in Dr. Forrer’s collection,™ a silk 
textile in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 25),"” a clavus embroidered in silk in 
the Strzygowski collection.” Also, it appears in a sixth century fresco in the third 
chapel of the Bawit monastery (Fig. 26)."" In all these, the Infant sits either on the 
left knee or left arm of the Virgin, whose figure has already assumed an absolutely 
frontal pose. A special Coptic variation of the seated Hodegetria, in which the 
Virgin sits enthroned, holding in both hands an oval medallion with the Christ 
Emmanuel, appears in a sixth century fresco in the twenty-eighth chapel of the Bawit 
monastery (Fig. 27). The lower edge of this medallion rests on the Virgin’s left 
knee, and if we mentally transfer the figure of Christ to her left arm, we get a seated 
Hodegetria. 

It is most probable that the type of the seated Hodegetria was imported from 
Egypt into Syria, where it soon acquired considerable popularity. This is confirmed 
by two ivory diptychs of the sixth century, one in Edgmiadzin (Fig. 28), and the 
other in the Bibliothéque Nationale.” In both, the figure of the enthroned Virgin 
has acquired an intensified hieratic asceticism. In the Parisian diptych two archangels 
stand behind the Virgin while the Infant Christ, seated on her left knee, holds a cross 
in His left hand. 


133. Crum, Coptic Monuments, p. 144, pl. liv, 135. Strzygowski, of. cit., fig. 16; Dalton, Byzan- 





no. 8702; Strzygowski, Zine alexandrinische Wellt- 
chromtk, pp. 158-159, fig. 15; Kondakov, of. cit., 
pp. 251-254, fig. 157; Zuntz, of. cit., p. 33. Strzy- 
gowski is uncertain whether the figure on the stele 
represents a mortal woman or the Virgin. Kondakov 
inclines to the second interpretation, while Zuntz 
regards it as a representation of Isis and Horus. The 
type on this stele is repeated in one of the miniatures 
in the Chronicle of the History of the World (Strzy- 
gowski, of. cit., pl. vii, verso, E-D), except that in 
the latter, the Virgin is standing, not sitting, as Strzy- 
gowski supposed. Strzygowski (idid., p. 158) at- 
tempted to establish the orant as the genesis of the 
Hodegetria, but this Kondakov quite correctly refuses 
to accept (of. cit., I, pp. 251-254). 

134.. Rdmische und byzantinische Seidentextilien, 
pl. xvii. 


tine Art and Archaeology, fig. 441; Kondakov, of, 
cit., I, fig. 136. No. 2064. 1900. 

136. Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 160, fig. 17; Kon- 
dakov, op. cit., I, fig. 135. From Akhmim. The 
Virgin is not standing, as Strzygowski assumes, but 
sitting. 

137. Clédat, Le monastére et le nécropole de Baouit, 
in Mémoire de l’ Institut francais d’archéologie orien- 
tale du Caire, XII (1904), pl. xxi. 

138. Jdid., pls. xcvi, xcviii. 

139. Strzygowski, Das LEtschmiadzin—Evangeliar, 
in Byzantinische Demkmidler, 1 (1892), pl. i; Wulff, 
Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, 1, pp. 188-189, 
fig. 185; Kondakov, of. cit., 1, pp. 216-218, fig. 139. 

140. Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana nei primi 
otto secolt della chiesa, pl. 458, 2. Dalton, of. cit., 
pp. 207-208; Wulff, of. cit., pp. 188-189; Kondakov, 
op. cit., I, fig. 146, pp. 224-226. 
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The seated Hodegetria, which we have established as a Syro-Egyptian type, had 
a very peculiar fate. Never generally accepted in the metropolitan art of Constanti- 
nople, it became widespread in the iconography of East Christian art. We meet it 
very often in the Caucasus, where Syrian art exercised a strong influence. In this 
respect, the hypothesis set forth by Kondakov in 1915 has been fully confirmed, He 
said: ‘‘In time we shall find in the Syrian East a similar composition of the enthroned 
Virgin with the Infant seated on her left arm.” ™ 

The most ancient representation of the enthroned Hodegetria known to me in the 
Caucasus is a relief in a domed basilica in Odzun erected, in Strzygowski’s opinion, 
sometime between 717 and 728 (Fig. 29)."” Bishop Gareghin, one of the best 
connoisseurs of Armenian art, is inclined to date this relief toward the end of the 
fifth century.“ As the dating of early Armenian sculpture remains insufficiently 
studied, I shall not hazard a date for the relief. It shows a seated Virgin holding on 
her left knee, with both hands, a Child remarkable for His extraordinary ugliness. 
The workmanship of both figures is extremely crude and primitive, like the clumsiest 
examples of Romanesque sculpture. No doubt we have a reproduction of an icon 
type imported from Syria, which has suffered further schematization at the hands of 
an Armenian sculptor. 

The seated Hodegetria reappears in two early Armenian tombstones, probably of 
the sixth or seventh century, one in the Edgmiadzin museum (Fig. 32),“* and the 
other in Thalin (Fig. 34). On both the Child sits on His mother’s left knee. In the 
Thalin example, an angel stands on either side of the Virgin, as in the Edgmiadzin 
and Parisian diptychs. This produces an especially solemn effect of thoroughly iconic 
character that demonstrates again the unbroken connection of Armenian iconography 
with ancient Syrian tradition. 

The Caucasian example nearest in time to the typical Hodegetria is a miniature in 
an Armenian Gospel transcribed in 1007 in Adrianople for the protospatharius John 
(Fig. 33). Now in the library of S. Lazzaro in Venice, this Gospel has a frontispiece 
miniature showing the Virgin enthroned with the Infant on her left arm; His small 
right hand is raised in blessing, and His left holds a scroll. Notwithstanding the 
presence in this miniature of stylistic qualities clearly indicating strong Byzantine 
influence, it is a type unquestionably derived from local origins, whence it was taken 
as a form of icon very popular in the Caucasus. 

Other Armenian examples of the enthroned Hodegetria are reliefs dating from 1270 
on the tympanum of a church in the Surb-Sion monastery at Aisasy (Fig. 30);* in a 
church built in 1261 at the monastery of Noravank at Amagu (Fig. 31);' and in the 











141. Kondakov, of. cit., II, p. 271. 

142. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und 
Europa, Vienna, 1918, I, p. 174. 

143. I am most grateful to Bishop Gareghin for 
furnishing me with the photograph of this relief, now 
published for the first time. 

144. First publication. 

145. Strzygowski, of. cit., II, p. 718, fig. 680. 

146. Redin, Journal of the Ministry of the Public 
Education, Dec., 1891, pp. 303-304 (in Russian) ; 
Weitzmann, Die armenische Buchmalerei des 10. und 
beginnenden 11. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1934. I am 
indebted to Prof. A. Goldschmidt, who kindly sent 


6 


me the photograph of the miniature in the Gospel at 
S. Lazzaro. 

147. Sysoyev, Aisasy, in Materials on the Ar- 
chaeology of the Caucasus, XIII (1916), p. 91, pl. xx, 
fig. 48 (in Russian). The execution of the relief is 
very coarse; an attendant stands at each side of the 
Virgin. 

148. Jbid., p. 178, pl. xxxvii, fig. 81. Photograph 
by Yarmakov, no. 15897. The inscription on the 
relief states that it was made in 1321, #. ¢., sixty 
years after the erection of the church. At each side 
of the Virgin is a half-length prophet (?). 
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monastery of St. Karapeth in Zincharli.“’ This type was also very widely diffused in 
Georgia, as is shown by the stone slab which formed a part of the so-called Voronov 
iconostasis of the seventh or eighth century, now in the Tiflis museum,™ the silver 
chalice decorated with images in relief in the church of St. George at Ilori,’” and the 
fresco in the apse of the basilica at Kintsvisi, dating 1184-1212 (Fig. 35).’" The 
Kintsvisi fresco, occupying the most conspicuous place in the church, indicates the 
respect in which the enthroned Hodegetria was held in Georgia and that, although 
never found in frescoes of Byzantine churches of the tenth to the thirteenth century, 
it was a well-established object of worship." 

Most of the examples of the seated Hodegetria belong to the Caucasus. Of course, 
this is not accidental, because Armenia and Georgia always maintained close connec- 
tion with Syria, from which they borrowed the greater number of their iconographic 
types, preserving them practically unchanged for centuries. These examples provide 
extremely valuable material for the reconstruction of ancient Syrian prototypes which 
in other countries underwent such continual and fundamental changes that the original 
idea of the compositional scheme was lost. This accounts for the striking resemblance 
between the Caucasian representations of the seated Hodegetria and the corresponding 
Coptic images in which the Child, as in the Caucasian examples, is always shown 
sitting on the left knee or left arm of the Virgin. 

Although the seated Hodegetria was never generally accepted in Byzantium, a few 
examples occur which originated in the provinces or betray a very strong Eastern 
influence gravitating toward the Syro-Egyptian cycle. 


It is significant that the seated Hodegetria is found in a fresco of Tokale-Kilisse in 


Cappadocia, dating in the first half of the tenth century,“ and in a miniature in a 


149. Archimandrite Gareghin Ovsepyan, Descen- 
dants of Tarsaich Orbelyan and Mina-Khatun, in The 
Christian East, 1913, p. 230, pl. xxx (in Russian). 
On the relief decorating the tympanum of the west 
doorway the Virgin is shown sitting cross-legged on 
a cushion, and holding her Son on her left knee; 
two angels standing on either side stretch their 
hands towards Christ in an attitude of prayer. In 
the inscription framing the relief appears the name 
of the vartabet Sarghis, which is also found in an 
inscription of Elikum in the vestry of that monastery, 
dated 1346. We are thus enabled to date the relief 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

150. Uvarova, Christian Monuments, in Materials 
on the Archaeology of the Caucasus, 1V (1894), p. 22, 
pl. vii (in Russian); Ainalov, Some Christian Monu- 
ments of the Caucasus, Archaeological News and Notes 
published by the Imperial Moscow Archaeological 
Society, 1895, pp. 233-243 (in Russian); Kondakov, 
op. cit., II, p. 271. As usual in Caucasian examples 
the Child sits on the left knee of the Virgin. This 
relief is of Abkhasian origin and is executed in a 
coarse, purely Eastern style. Uvarova dates the slabs 
of the Voronov iconostasis in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, Ainalov, in the seventh or eighth century. 

151. Bakradze, Zhe Caucasus in Ancient Monu- 
ments of Christianity, Reports of the Society of Ama- 
teurs of Caucasian Archaeology, Tiflis, 1875, 1, p. 74; 
Pavlinov, Zravel Notes, a Church in llori, in Ma- 
terials on the Archaeology of the Caucasus, U1 (1893), 


pp. 17-18, pl. vii (both in Russian); Kondakov, of. 
cit., II, p. 271, fig. 148. Kondakov, without adequate 
proof, regards the chalice at Ilori as a fourteenth or 
fifteenth century copy of a Byzantine original of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. As the chalice bears a 
Georgian inscription referring to Gurandukhta, the 
mother of Tsar Bagrat (980-1008), the problem of its 
date is not so easily solved as Kondakov supposed. 
If, indeed, we have here a copy of an ancient piece, 
then it is not of a ‘‘ Byzantine original of the eleventh 
or twelfth century,’”’ but of some local Georgian work 
of the tenth or eleventh century. The figures of the 
Virgin and surrounding saints are framed in arches; 
the Infant sits on the Virgin’s left arm. 

152. Gordeyev, in Collected volume in honor of 
Acad. V. P. Buzeskul, Kharkov, 1929, pp. 411-416 
(in Russian); Tolmachevskaya, Frescoes of Ancient 
Georgia, Tiflis, 1931, pp. 12-13 (in Russian). The 
fresco in the apse of the basilica at Kintsvisi repro- 
duced here is now published for the first time. My 
thanks are due to Prof. Gordeyev for the photograph. 

153. The seated Hodegetria appears frequently in 
later Georgian icons made of metal. Cf. the sixteenth 
century triptych from the church of the Archangel 
Gabriel, in the village of Chukuli, in Svanetia (Uva- 
rova, 7rip to Pshavia, Khevsuretia and Svanetia, in 
Materials on the Archaeology of the Caucasus, X (1904), 
p. 113, pl. xxxv, fig. 60 (in Russian). 

154. Jerphanion, of. cit., p. 271, pl. lxiv. 








Fic. 34—TZhalin: Enthroned Hodegetria with Fig. 35 —Aintsvist, Basilica: Enthroned 
Two Angels. Tombstone. VI or VII Century Flodegetria. Lrescoin Apse. 1184-1212 
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Fic. 36—Faris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Adoration of Magi, from 
Coptic Gospel No. 13. XI1 Century 
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Fic. 37—Athens, Museum: Fig. 38—Vienna, National Fie. 39—Jerusalem, Library of Greek 
L:nthroned Hodegetrta. Bibliothek: Enthroned Patriarchate: Hodegetria with 
Byzantine Seal, Hodegetria, from Gospel  Magt, from Sermon on Nativity by John of 





X-X1I Century No. 154. XI Century Damascus. XI Century 
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Fig. 40—JSerusalem, Library of Greek Fic. 41— Smyrna, Evangelical School: 
Patriarchate: Hodegetria with Magi, k:nthroned Flodegetria, from Christian 
Jrom Sermon on Nativity by John of Damascus. Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
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Fic. 42—Berlin, Kaiser Fredrich Fic. 43—Chambéry, Cathedral: Enthroned 
Museum: Enthroned Hodegetria Flodegetria with Angels and Saints. 


Ivory Panel. XI Century Ivory Panel. XII Century (detail) 
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Coptic Gospel of the twelfth century, Bibliothéque Nationale, Copte 13 (Fig. 36). 
These examples are distinguised by their extreme archaism and the persistence of 
many ancient survivals. In the Cappadocian fresco, St. Elizabeth holds the infant John 
on her left knee, in the same pose as the seated Hodegetria. Both figures are included 
in an extremely rare composition, the Pursuit of Elizabeth. In the Coptic Gospel we 
find a miniature (fol. 6) of the Adoration of the Magi in which the Virgin, seated on 
a throne, holds the Child on her left knee, restraining him with her left arm; the 
Infant’s right arm is extended toward the approaching Magi. This scene is especially 
interesting as it is directly derived from that early Egyptian iconographic type in 
which the seated Hodegetria has not yet been isolated from the composition of the 
Adoration of the Magi. As Millet has proved,” this Coptic manuscript of the Four 
Gospels is a reproduction of an ancient Alexandrian version. Analysis of the type 
we are discussing fully justifies Millet’s point of view, because it makes clear that 
the Adoration of the Magi repeats a very ancient compositional scheme from which 
the iconographic type of the enthroned Hodegetria later crystallized. 

While in no sense characteristic of the art of Constantinople, among the rare, first 
examples of the seated Hodegetria two are preserved to us on seals of the city’s 
patriarch, Nicholas. One is in the Athens museum (Fig. 37),’” the other in Likhachev’s 
collection, in Leningrad.™ It is regrettable that the inscriptions do not give any 
definite clue as to which Nicholas in meant—Nicholas I (896-907, 912-925) Nicholas II 
(984-995), or Nicholas III (1084-1111). On both seals the Virgin is represented on a 
backless, cushioned throne. Held on her left arm, and supported by her right hand, 
the Infant raises His hand in the act of blessing. A convincing indication of the 
extreme rarity of this type is the fact that, except for these two examples, no other 
representation of the seated Hodegetria on hanging seals is known to me. It occurs 
three times in metropolitan manuscripts: in a Gospel in the National Bibliothek, Vienna, 
theol.gr.154, fol. 17v(Fig. 38),’” in the sermon on the Nativity by John of Damascus, rq, 
fol. 106 and 107, in the library of the Greek patriarchate, Jerusalem (Figs. 39, 40),’” 
and in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, B8, fol. 162, in the Smyrna 
library (Fig. 41). From a strictly iconographic standpoint, all these manuscripts 
show a strong Syro-Palestinian influence, but this does not in any way prevent their 
being connected with the metropolitan school, a connection which is, in fact, clearly 


155. Millet, of. c#t., Index, s. v. Paris, p. 745. 





156. Jbid., pp. 561, 576, 579-580, 688. 

157. Schlumberger, Sceaua byzantins inédits, in 
Mélanges d’archéologie byzantine, 1895, pp. 218-219, 
no. 34; Likhachev, Seals of the Constantinople Pa- 
triarchs, Proceedings of the Moscow Numismatic So- 
ciety, II (1899), pp. 17-18 (in Russian); Constantopoulo, 
Journal international archéologie numismatigue, V 
(1902), p. 155; Likhachev, of. cit., description of 
plates, pp. 18-19, pl. vi-8. Schlumberger associates 
the Athens seal with Nicholas I or Nicholas II, Con- 
stantopoulo, with Nicholas III. 

158. Likhachev, Dated Byzantine Seals, in Reports 
of the Academy of Material Culture, 111 (1924), p. 223 
(in Russian). The late Prof. Likhachev, who was kind 
enough to call my attention to this very rare seal in 
his collection, was expecting to publish it. The seal 
is in an excellent state of preservation, unlike the 


Athens specimen, which has been damaged by a su- 
perimposed seal of Julian, metropolitan of Seleucia. 

159. Gerstinger, Die griechische Buchmalerei, Vien- 
na, 1926, p. 34, pl. xiii, a. Stylistically, the Vienna 
MS. is very closely related to the Cod. Lond. Add. 
MS. 19352 (of 1066), and Cod. Paris, gr. 74. 

160. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 7he Library at /e- 
rusalem, I, p. 53 (im Greek); Kondakov, Archeol- 
ogical Journey in Syria and Palestine, pp. 281-283 (in 
Russian); Lasereff, in Burlington Magazine, LI (1927), 
p. 61, pl. iii, b. The style of the miniatures in the 
Jerusalem MS. closely resembles that of Cod. Paris, 
gr. 74, Vat. gr. 1156, and the Smyrna Physiologus. 

161. Strzygowski, Der BSilderkreis des griechischen 
Physiologus (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 2), Leipzig, 
1899, p. 57, pl. xxvi; Millet, of. cit., pp. 591-592, 685. 
Cf. note 35. 
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indicated by their elegance and refinement of style. In the Vienna manuscript, the 
seated Hodegetria appears in the Adoration of the Magi, an interesting survival of 
the ancient type of the catacomb frescoes. In the Jerusalem manuscript, it forms a 
part of apocryphal scenes of the Magi worshiping Christ. The Virgin also appears 
as an enthroned Hodegetria in a scene representing an artist painting an icon of her 
in the pose of a half-length Hodegetria. Finally, in the Smyrna manuscript, the seated 
Hodegetria is treated allegorically—as Mary the oxynvj. It is very important to note that 
for the first time, the Infant is here on the right arm of the Virgin, doubtless evidence 
of a further working over of the basic type in which He is always on the left arm.’ 

The seated Hodegetria is also found in Byzantine ivory carvings; an eleventh 
century one in the Kaiser Friedrich museum (Fig. 42), and a twelfth century example 
in the treasury of the Cathedral of Chambéry™ (Fig. 43). In the first of these, the 
Infant, as in the Smyrna miniature, is seated on the Virgin’s right arm, indicating 
that this new variant had already become rather widely diffused by the eleventh 
century. A twelfth century metal relief (Fig. 44) of Neapolitan origin, in the Martin 
Le Roy collection, Paris,” and the thirteenth or fourteenth century marble relief in 
S. Marco,™ in which the Infant is in the same position are, no doubt, Italian imitations 
of the Byzantine ivories. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the seated Hodegetria appears less fre- 
quently in the art of Byzantium than in the previous epoch. We find it in a thirteenth 
century miniature (fol. 2r) of a gospel originating in Nicomedia, now in the Lavra 
museum in Kiev (Fig. 45);‘* among the miniatures in a fourteenth century Serbian 
Psalter (fol. 219) in the Munich Staatsbibliothek;'® in frescoes dating 1303 in 
St. Euphemia’s chapel in the basilica of St. Demetrius;*® in the exterior narthex of 
the Church of the Apostles (1311-1315) in Salonika; '” and in the miniature (Fig. 46) 
in the Akathistic Hymn to the Virgin (gr. 429, fol. 18v) in the Historical Museum in 
Moscow, made not earlier than the sixteenth century.™ This list includes all the 


162. Kondakov (op. cit,, pp. 274-275) was of the 168. Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des serbischen 


opinion that in the eleventh or twelfth century the 
Infant began to be represented sitting on the Virgin’s 
right arm, in the classical type of Hodegetria. 

163. Kdmigliche Museen zu Berlin. Beschr. d. 
Bildwerke d. chr. Epochen, 2, Aufl. Die Elfenbeinbild- 
werke, Berlin, t902, pl. xi, no. 26; Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann, Die dbyzantinischen LElfenbeinskulpluren 
des X.-XII. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1934, I, pp. 32-33, 
pl. ix, 29 a,b. 

164. Wulff, Alichristliche und byzantinische Kunsi, 
II, p. 611, fig. 527; Volbach, Zeitschrift fir bildende 
Kunst, 1932, p. 103; Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 
op. cit., pp. 78-79, pl. Ixxii, 222. 

165. J.J. Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue raisonné 
de la collection Martin Le Roy, fasc. i, Orfevrerie et 
émaillerie, Paris, 1906, pp. 5-6, pl. ii. 

166. La basilica di San Marco in Venezia, ed. On- 
gania, V, pl. cclxxix, P2; Kondakov, of, ci¢., II, p. 289, 
fig. 160. . 

167. Petrov, Proceedings of the Kiev Theological 
Academy (May, 1881), pp. 78-100; idem, Proceedings 
of the Fifth Archaeological Congress in Tiflis (1881), 
Moscow, 1887, pp. 170-179; idem, Art, Kiev, 1911, 
PP. 117-130, 170-192 (all in Russian). 


Psalters der kinigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Miin- 
chen, Denkschrifien der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, philosophischhistorische Klasse 
(1906), Vienna, LII, pl. lvi. The miniature illustrates 
Oikos 9 and represents the Virgin with the Orators. 

169. Uspenski, in Bulletin de l'Institut russe a 
Constantinople, 1909, pp. 30, 59-60 (in Russian). The 
seated Hodegetria, between two standing angels, de- 
corates the apse. 

170. Diehl, Le Tourneau, Saladin, Salonigue, 
pp. 198-199; Papadopoulos, Compie rendu de l’aca- 
démie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 1930, pp. 89-93. 
The Hodegetria sits between two kneeling angels; a 
donor kneels at her feet. 

171. Copies photographiques des miniatures des ma- 
nuscrits grecs conservés @ la Bibliothégue Synodale, 
autrefois Patriarcale de Moscou, Moscow, 1862, I, 
pl. xiv. The Moscow. MS, of the Akathistic Hymn 
to the Virgin is arbitrarily dated in the eleventh, 
fourteenth, or even fifteenth, century. The character 
of the painting and the style of the miniatures do not 
permit a date earlier than the sixteenth century for 
the manuscript. The seated Hodegetria is given in 
the illustration to the seventh dlxo¢. 
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Illustration to Seventh ®xos, from the Akathistic Enthroned Hodegetria, from Psalter, 
Flymu to the Virgin. XVI-X VII Century Royal MS.2 AXXTITI. XII Century 
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Sorbo: Madonna. X/1/ Century Madonna. Ptsan School. c. 1280 
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examples of the Byzantine cycle of enthroned Hodegetria known to me.'”.. Obviously 
a very short one, and exceeded by the corresponding list for the East Christian cycle, 
it confirms the Eastern provenance of a type never generally accepted in Byzantine 
art, but occurring as an uncommon motive. 

A different destiny awaited the type of the seated Hodegetria in the West, where 
it gradually became extremely popular and an indispensable element in the sculptural 
decoration of mediaeval cathedrals. Apparently this type was brought into Western 
iconography directly from Coptic art. A miniature (fol. 7v) in the Book of Kells 
(A. 1, 6) in Trinity College, Dublin,” may be mentioned as evidence of this. This 
miniature, executed in the early eighth century shows the Virgin, enthroned among 
seraphs, holding the Divine Child on her left arm. Despite the extreme conventional- 
ization of the drawing, resulting from the tendency to dissolve the figure into pure 
ornament, it is not difficult to demonstrate that we have here a primitively worked out 
scheme of the seated Hodegetria. The most ancient Western representations of the 
seated Hodegetria in ninth century ivories trace their descent also from Eastern, 
probably Syrian, originals. Among them are book covers in the Victoria and Albert 
museum,’ in the Bibliothéque Nationale,’” and in the Church of St. Andoche in 
Saulieu.!” In all these, the Infant sits on His mother’s left arm. The close connection 
between this Western and Eastern type and the Adoration of the Magi, from which it 
originally crystallized, is again clearly demonstrated by a 980 miniature (fol. 24v) of 
the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, in the library of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth,'” and by a Saxon ivory, c. 1000, in the Victoria and Albert museum.’ 
In both instances the Virgin, seated before the Magi, and holding the Infant on her 
left arm, is in the Hodegetria pose.’” 

Only in Romanesque and Gothic art did the seated Hodegetria become a favorite 
of artists, in such representations as the Adoration of the Magi, and the Queen of 
Heaven enthroned with her Son. While a comparatively rare style in the eleventh 
century (e. g., an English carving in walrus ivory in the Victoria and Albert 
museum,” a wooden Madonna of Bishop Imad, 1051-1076, in the Didzesausmuseum 
in Paderborn,™ a stone relief at York Minster),"* it becomes widespread in the twelfth 


172. The type of the seated Hodegetria is found 177. Millar, La miniature anglaise du x¢ au xiit¢ sié- 


in a forged enamel, dated tenth to twelfth century, in 
the Botkin collection. See Zhe Collection of M. P. 
Botkin, St. Petersburg, 1911, pl. lix. 

173. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, 
Berlin, 1916, Mappe III, pl. clxviii. 

174. Dalton, op. cit., fig. 146; Goldschmidt, Die 
Elfenbeinskulpluren aus der Zeit der karolingischen 
und sdchsischen Kaiser, 1, p. 14, pl. viii, no. 14. 

175. Goldschmidt, of. cit., p. 37, pl. xxviii, no. 71b. 

176. Kondakov, op. cit., 1, p. 227, fig. 148. 


cle, pl. v. 

178. Gardner, A Handbook of English Medieval 
Sculpture, Cambridge, 1935, fig. 52. 

179. Pokrovski, The Gospel in Monuments of Icon- 
cgraphy chiefly Byzantine and Russian, St. Peters- 
burg, 1892, pp. 133-136 (in Russian). 

180. Connoisseur, 1935, Pp. 228. 

181. Beenken, of. cit., no. 12. 

182. Casson, in Burlingion Magazine, 1 (1931), 
p. 208; idéd., I (1933), p. 31; Gardner, of. cit., fig. 48. 
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century. We find it in cathedral tympanums,™ in statues,™ and in miniatures.» The 
classic period in the history of this type is the thirteenth century. During the first 
third of the century, a standard program was established in northern France for the 
decoration of churches dedicated to the Virgin, in which the tympanums were occupied 
by representations of the Last Judgement, the Coronation of the Virgin, and the Ado- 


ration of the Kings.’ 


Not until after this period did the seated Hodegetria become 


a popular figure in Western iconography, and then it occurs too often to hold further 


183. Cathedral, Zamora, 1150-1175 (Porter, Roman- 
esque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 
1923, VI, pl. 741); S. Maria del Asoque, Betanzos 
(ibid , VI, pl. 892, Adoration of the Magi); Notre- 
Dame des Pommiers, Beaucaire (Gard), c. 1135 (20id., 
IX, pl. 1299, Adoration of the Magi); Saint-Gilles (#did., 
IX, pl. 1386, Adoration of the Magi); Museum, Salz- 
burg, c. 1150 (Beenken, op. ci#., no. 53). Cf. also the 
reliefs in the north transept of Rheims cathedral (Mi- 
chel, Afistoire de l’art, Paris, 1906, II, 1, fig. 97—the 
Infant sits on the Virgin’s right arm); on the south 
wall of St. Aventin (Haute Garonne), end of the 
twelfth century (Porter, of. cit., IV, pl. 509—the In- 
fant sits on the Virgin’s right arm); in Fontfroide 
(Aude, now in the University court; Porter, of. ci7., 1X, 
pl. 1301—Adoration of the Magi); Rhenish ivory carv- 
ing in the Brit. Mus. (Dalton, Ca/alogue of the lvory 
Carvings of the Christian Era in the Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnography of 
the British Museum, London, 1909, p!. xxxii, no. 70); 
carved choir screen, in Gustorf, near Grevenbrosch, 
c. 1130 (Beenken, of. cit., no. 81 — Adoration of the 
Magi); altar front, in Braunweiler, near Cologne (1d:d., 
no. 93); carved choir screen in Liebfrauenkirche, in 
Halberstadt (idid., no. 114). 

184. Cathedral in Solsona, Lerida (Porter, of. ciz., 
V, pl. 552); Gassicourt, Seine et Oise (75id., X, pl. 1497); 
cathedral, Trient (Beenken, of. ci/., no. 55, b). Cf. also 
a carved ivory statuette of the Madonna, French work 
of the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century (Koechlin, Les Jvoires goligues francais, Paris, 
1924, pl. I, nos. 1, 2, 4). 

185. Stutigarier Passionale, fol. 56, Landesbiblio- 
thek, Stuttgart (Swarzenski, Vorgotische Miniaturen, 
Leipzig, 1927, pl. xliii); Gospel from Hardehausen, 
fol. 59, Landesbibliothek, Kassel (7did., pl. liii—Ado- 
ration of the Kings); Recueil sur l’abbaye de Cluny, 
lat. 17716, fol. 23, Bibl. Nat. (Lauer, Les enluminures 
romanes des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, 1927, pl. xlvii); a Psalter (Fig. 47) written for 
Westminster Abbey, Royal MS. 2. A xxii, fol. r3v, 
Brit. Mus. (Millar, pl. lxiii, c); Necrology, fol. 68 (the 
Infant sits on the Virgin’s right arm), and fol. 68v, 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Klosterliteralien, Oberminster 1 
(Boeckler, of. cit., figs. 79, 80); Passauer Breviary, 
Clim. 11004, Staatsbibliothek, Munich (Swarzenski, 
Die Salzburger Malerei, Leipzig, 1913, pl. xxii, fig. 74); 
Psalter, Clm. 23093, Staatsbibliothek, Munich (idid., 
pl. Ixix, fig. 225); Ashburnham Gospel, Frank Mc 
Ciean 22, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (#did., 
pl. Ixx—Adoration of the Kings); Graduale, St. Peter 
Cod. A. IX, 11, Stiftsbibliothek, Salzburg (idid., 
pl. cxxxiv, fig, 451—Adoration of the Kings); Lam- 


bacher Willeram, MS. theol. lat. IV°, 140, Kénigliche 
Bibliothek, Berlin (idid., pl. cxxiii, fig. 414—dedication 
picture); Benedictional, Cod. 73, Stiftsbibliothek, 
Lambach (idid., pl. cxxv, fig. 422—dedication picture) ; 
Beneditional Cod. 135, Stiftsbibliothek, Kremsmiinster 
(ibid., pl. cxxv, fig. 421—dedication picture); 7radi- 
tiones ecclesiae diessensis, Cod. lat. 1018, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Munich (Stollreither, Bildnisse des ix.-xviit. 
Jahrhunderts aus Handschriften der Bayerischen Staats- 
bibliothek, Erster Teil, ix.-xiv. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 
1928, pl. xx). Cf. the stucco altar frontal from Tarrega in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Barcelona (Art Studies, 1924, 
p. 52, fig. 16—the Child sits on the Virgin’s right 
knee), and a fresco in the Burgkapelle, in Hocheppau 
(South Tyrol)—the Child sits on the Virgin’s right arm. 

186. A statue of the Madonna, middle Rhine work, 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Vége, Die deutschen Bild- 
werke und die der anderen christlichen Epochen, Ber- 
lin, 1910, IV, no. 35); a statue of the Madonna, 
Netherlandish work, Kaiser Friedrich Museum (idid., 
no. 38); a statue of the Madonna, southern France, 
Kaiser Friedrich museum (idid., no. 10); Cruxbipar- 
tita in the church of the Soeurs de Notre Dame at 
Namur, the work of Hugo von Walcourt (Uvarov, 
Collection of Brief Studies, Moscow, 1910, pp. 47-49, 
pl. Ixviii, in Russian); tympanum of Freiberg cathe- 
dral (Michel, of. cit., II, 2, fig. 474—Adoration of the 
Kings); tympanum of Bamberg cathedral (iid., fig. 479); 
the font of Hildesheim (idid., fig. 466); a fresco above 
the west porch of S. Maria Lyskirchen in Cologne 
(Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in den 
Rheinlanden, Disseldorf, 1916, fig. 540—Adoration of 
the Kings); a fresco in S. Maria zur Héhe at Soest 
(Bernath, Die Malerei des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1916, 
fig. 175); a miniature from Lied von der Maget, in 
the Berlin library (édid., fig. 151— Adoration of the 
Kings); a miniature from the Evangelistarium in the 
Karlsruhe library (idid., fig. 164—Adoration of the 
Kings); a miniature from Mater verborum, Cod. lat. 
17403, Staatsbibliothek, Munich (Stollreither, of. ciz., 
pl. xxvii); a miniature from Petrus Comestor, His/éo- 
ria Scholastica, Cod. lat. 17405, Staatsbibliothek, Mu- 
nich (idid., pl. xxviii); a miniature from the Liber 
floridus, lat. 8865, fol. 33r, Bibl. Nat. (Vitzthum, Die 
Pariser Miniaturmalerei, Leipzig, 1907, pl. xxv); a 
miniature from the Breviary Harley 4664, fol. r125v, 
Brit. Mus. (ddid., pl. xx); a miniature from Missal 
MS. 24, fol. 150, John Ryland’s library, Manchester 
(Millar, of. cit., pl. Ixxxiv). 

187. Goldschmidt, Studien zur Geschichte der sich- 
sischen Skulptur in der Ubergangszeit vom romani- 
schen zum gotischen Stil, in Jahrb. d. pr. Kslg. (1902), 
Sonderdruck, XX, XXI, XXIII, p. 4o. 
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interest as a rarity."* Henceforth, almost every Madonna conforms to the traditions 
of this type; the Child, as in the most ancient example, sits on the left knee or left 
arm of His mother. No longer the austere Judge of the Universe, and free of all 
shadow of grief, He is now a joyous Babe, who plays with His mother. The stereo- 
typed attitude of blessing is gone; He now gesticulates freely, reaches up to the 
Virgin’s face, or toward her veil or an apple, moves His small feet, and throws back 
His head. The old, hieratic icon scheme is rapidly acquiring a genre quality; the 
same humanization of Divine images dominated Gothic art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

Since the iconography of the Dugento is of first importance in this study, it seems 
appropriate to give a detailed history of the enthroned Hodegetria in Italy. The type 
is common in the twelfth century and often appears in representations of the Ado- 
ration of the Magi.” The Child usually sits on the left arm or knee of the Virgin, 
but in occasional instances He sits on her right arm or knee, as in the reliefs on the 
bronze door at Trani, dated about 1175, and those in Ravello, of 1179; the fragment 
of a flabellum of North Italian work in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum ;™ the frescoes 
in S. Celso in Milan, in the apse of the chapel of Castel Appiano, and in S. Giovanni 
Vecchio di Stilo in Calabria. From these examples we may conclude that by the 
twelfth century the new Byzantine scheme of the seated Hodegetria, with the Infant 
on the right knee, had already been imported into Italy. In all twelfth century 
examples, the Child sits in a severely hieratic pose, His body devoid of movement, 
the feet symmetrically placed, the right hand raised in blessing. The only exceptions 
are the reliefs on the bronze doors in Trani and Ravello,“ where the Child reclines 
on His mother’s right knee, raising His head toward her and taking her hand, as she 
caresses His chin. In their general spirit, these reliefs anticipate the Dugento tendency 
to modify the seated Hodegetria toward a genre and more human interpretation. 

The enthroned Hodegetria was one of the most popular iconographic types among 
Dugento masters. In fact, Strzygowski once™ maintained it originated in Italy, but 
actually came to thirteenth century painting from the East through Romanesque art, 
where it was already diffused. It is not difficult to find thirteenth century examples 


188. See carved ivory statuettes, diptychs, and 
plaquettes, French work of the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century, reproduced in Koechlin, Les ivoires gothigues 
francais, Paris, 1924, pl. ii, no. 5a, 5; pl. iii, nos. 7 
and 8; pl. iv, no. rr; pl. x, no. 22; pl. xx, no. 60; 
pl. xxv, nos. 63 and 66; pl. xxviii, nos. 83, 85, and 86; 
pl. xxxii, no. 113; pl. cvii, no. 642; pl. cxi, nos. 688, 
690, 691, and others. Cf. the Psalter of Robert de 
Lisle, Arundel MS. 83, fol. 131v, Brit. Mus., beginning 
of the fourteenth century (Millar, Za miniature an- 
glaise aux xive et ave siécles, pl. x). 

189. A fresco dating 1192 in the cave church of 
S. Lucia at Melfi (Galli, in Boll. d’arte, 1930, p. 170, 
fig. 4), a statue of the Madonna in S. Margherita Li- 
gure, Cappuccini (Toesca, of. cit., fig. 494; a relief 
in the cathedral of Borgo S. Donnino (idid., fig. 507) ; 
a relief in the cathedral of Piacenza (Venturi, of. cit, 
III, fig. 230); a fresco in the sanctuary of S. Romedio 
(Morassi, Storia della pittura nella Venezia tridentina, 
Rome, 1935, fig. 28); a fresco in S. Silvestro, Tivoli 
(Kondakov, op. ci/., II, fig. 234). 


190. A relief in the cathedral of Borgo S. Donnino 
(Martin, Z’art roman en Italie, Paris, 1912, 1, pl. xxxv); 
an Antelami relief in the Baptistery at Parma (Toesca, 
op. cit., fig. 503); a miniature in a Gospel of 1170, 
fol. 11v, in the treasury of the cathedral of Padua 
(P. d’Ancona, La miniature italienne du x¢ au xvie sié- 
cle, Paris and Brussels, 1925, pl. viii). 

191. Bertaux, Z’art dans I’ Italie méridionale, pls. i 
and xviii. 

192. Kdnigliche Museen in Berlin. Beschr. d. Bild- 
werke ad. chr. Epochen, 2. Aufl. Die Elfenbeinbildwerke, 
Berlin, 1902, pl. xxiv, no. 75. 

193. Toesca, La pitturae la miniatura nella Lom- 
bardia, Milan, 1912, fig. 82; Morassi, of. cit., fig. 41; 
Orsi, S. Giovanni Vecchio di Stilo, in Boll. d’arte, 
1914, P. 337, fig. 9. 

194. Kondakov, of. cit., II, fig. 232; Likhachev, 
op. cit., fig. 334. 

195. See note 124. 
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of the seated Hodegetria still in the old, purely iconic, tradition.’ The Dugento 
artists early began to introduce many alterations into the old scheme and gradually 
gave it an altogether new character. The Virgin supports the Infant with her right 
hand,™ touches His left foot or hand,’ or offers Him a flower.” The Child’s position 
also changes: now He embrace His mother,” now He lies in a free, wholly childlike 
pose, putting His little hand up to her face, or playfully pulling at her veil.” The 
simple, human relationship between mother and Son is emphasized. Sandberg- 
Vavala™ has analyzed and described these changes as wholly Italian innovations. 


196. Zhe Child sits on the left knee or the left 
arm of the Virgin: Madonna (Fig. 48), S. Maria del 
Sorbo in Campignano, near Rome (Wilpert, Die ro- 
manischen Mosaiken und Malereien, 1V, pi. ccixiii) ; 
frescoes above the tomb of Card. Fieschi, S. Lorenzo 
f. 1. m. (édid., I, fig. 1o9—drawing in Cod. Barb. 
lat. 4405); fresco in S. Maria Nuova, Rome (idid., IV, 
pl. ccexxxii); Pisan coins (Likhachev, of. cié., fig. 310); 
statue of the Madonna from a group representing the 
Adoration of the Magi in S. Maria della Salute, Ve- 
nice (Venturi, of. ci¢., III, fig. 329); fresco in S. Am- 
brogio, Milan (Toesca, of. cit., fig. 91); lower fresco 
in the apse of S. Passera, Rome (Morey, Lost Mosaics 
and Frescoes of Rome of the Mediaeval Period, 
Princeton, 1915, figs. 14 and 17); fresco in S. Bar- 
tolommeo all’Isola (Kondakov, of. ci/., I, fig. 233); 
mosaic in S. Maria in Aracoeli in Rome (Kondakov, 
op. cit., II, fig. 241); Madonna in S. Saba, Rome 
(phot. Sansaini); Madonna from S. Martino, Museo 
Civico, Pisa (Sandberg-Vavala, of. ci/., pl. xi, a); 
Madonna by Cimabue in the Uffizi (idid., pl. xi, b); 
Madonna in Stia, Casentino (Sirén, 7oskanische Maler 
im xitt. Jahrhundert, fig. 32); Madonna in S. Chiara, 
Assisi (phot. Alinari 19990); Madonna in the Con- 
vento della Maddalena, Matelica (phot. Luce E3908); 
Madonna in the Fogg Museum (Van Marle, of. cié., V, 
fig. 240); a Madonna of the ‘‘ Maestro della Madda- 
lena,” in a private collection (Sandberg-Vavala, of. 
cit., pl. xii, a); Madonna in S. Maria, Bagnano (phot. 
Alinari 44084); Madonna in the Volterra collection, 
Florence; Madonnas by Guido da Siena and his 
school in the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena (Sandberg-Va- 
vala, op. cit., pl. xv, a), in the Pinacoteca, Siena (Van 
Marle, of. cit., I, fig. 198), in the Academy, Florence 
(Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xv, b), and in the Museo 
Civico, Arezzo (#bid., pl. xv, d). The Jnfant sits on 
the right knee or the right arm of the Virgin: a Ma- 
donna in the Cathedral of Pomarance (phot. Luce); 
Madonna in the Acton collection, Florence (Sand- 
berg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xi, c); Madonna by the 
** Maestro della Maddalena ”’ in the Acton collection 
(ibid., pl. xii, d); Madonna in S. Francesco, Merca- 
tello (#did., pl. xiii, b); Madonna in the Blumenthal 
collection, New York (Van Marle, of. cié., I, fig. 191); 
fresco in S. Giovanni in Fonte, Verona (Sandberg- 
Vavala, in Ari Studies, 1931, p. 159, fig. 16); Madonna 
(Fig. 49) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow (La- 
sareff, in Burlingion Magazine, LX VIII, 1936, p. 61. 

197. Relief in the Municipal museum, Reggio (Heil, 
in Ari in America, 1927, p. 83, fig. 4): Madonna in 
the Louvre (Sandberg-Vavala, of. cif., pl. xvi, a); 
Madonna in the oratory of S. Jacopo al Girone (phot. 
Alinari 45551); fresco in the Cathedral Museum, Pisa 
(Van Marle, of. cit., I, fig. 194); Madonna in the 


Hamilton collection, New York (Sandberg-Vavala, of. 
cit., pl. xvi, b); mosaic in S. Maria Maggiore, Rome 
(Van Marle, of. cit., I, fig. 237); Madonna Rucellai 
in S. Maria Novella, Florence (Sandberg-Vavala, of. 
cit., pl. xvi, c); Madonna in Panzano (idid., pl. xvi, d); 
mosaic in S. Grisogono, Rome (Van Marle, of. ci¢., I, 
fig. 304); Madonna in the Kahn collection, New York 
(Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xvii, a); mosaic in 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome (Van Marle, of. cit., I, 
fig. 286); Madonna in the Fogg museum (Sandberg- 
Vavala, op. cit., pl. xvii, c); Madonna in S. Maria in 
Via, Camerino (idid., pl. xvii, b); half-ruined fresco 
in the refectory of S. Croce, Florence; Madonna in 
the Volpi collection, Florence. 

198. The Infant sits on the left knee or the left 
arm of the Virgin: Madonna in the Kaiser Friedrich 
museum (Van Marle, of. cit., I, fig. 137); Madonna 
by Coppo di Marcovaldo, in the Chiesa dei Servi, 
Siena (Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xviii, a); fresco 
by Cimabue in S. Francesco, Assisi (Van Marle, op. 
cit., I, fig. 263); Madonna by Deodato Orlandi in the 
Museo Civico, Pisa (Sandberg-Vavala, op. ci#., pl. 
xviii, b); fresco in S. Matteo, Perugia (Van Marle, 
op. cit., I, fig. 233); Madonna in the Museo Civico, 
Pisa (Sirén, of. cit., fig. 39); Madonna in the Vol- 
terra collection (Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xviii, d); 
fresco in S. Maria in Aracoeli, Rome (idid., pl. xix, b); 
Madonna in SS. Cosmo e Damiano, Rome (Wilpert, 
op. cit., III, pl. xii); Madonna in the Griggs collection, 
New York. The /nfant sits on the Virgin’s right arm: 
Madonna by Coppo di Marcovaldo in the Chiesa dei 
Servi, Orvieto (Van Marle, of. cit., I, fig. 136); Ma- 
donna in Poppi, Casentino (Sirén, of. cit., fig. 101); 
Madonna in S. Michele, Rovezzano (Sandberg- Vavala, 
op. cit., pl. xviii, c). 

199. Madonna in S. Maria delle Vertighe, Monte 
S. Savino (Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xix, c); Ma- 
donna in the Acton collection (idid., pl. xix, d); fresco 
in S. Zeno, Verona (Sandberg-Vavala, in Art Studies, 
1931, p. 163, fig. 5). 

200. Relief by Giroldo da Como in the Badia, Mon- 
tepiano (Biehl, Zoskanische Plastik des friihen und 
hohen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1926, pl. clxv. 

201. Fresco in S. Vincenzo, Galliano (Toesca, of. 
cit., fig. 97); Madonna in the Stoclet collection, Brus- 
sels (Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pl. xxi, c); cf. Ma- 
donnas in S. Lorenzo, Castel Fiorentino, in the Art 
Museum, Worcester, and in the Opera del Duomo, 
Siena (idid., pl. xxi, b; xxii, a; xxiii, b). Though these 
last three Madonnas are half-length, they may be in- 
terpreted as indicating that an analogous posture must 
have existed also in icons of the seated Hodegetria. 

202. Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., pp. 42-54. 
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Some of them, however, had already appeared in East Christian and Byzantine examples: 
in the frescoes of Bawit; in the miniature in the Smyrna manuscript of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes; in the Chambéry diptych, where the Virgin holds the Infant with both 
hands; in the Kiev Gospel miniature, where she touches His tiny feet with a tender 
gesture; and in the ivory carving in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, where the Child 
grasps the Virgin’s maphorium. The spirit of the Dugento permeates all these details. 
On Byzantine soil they remained isolated, occasional, accidental—never characteristic 
of the general style. It was the thirteenth century Italian artist who, seeking a more 
adequate medium of expressing religious concepts, took over the most productive 


elements of Byzantine art and with them prepared the ground for that new realism 
which found its brilliant culmination with Giotto. 












MEDIAEVAL AESTHETIC 


II. St. Thomas Aquinas on Dionysius, and a Note on the Relation 
of Beauty to Truth 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


‘In order to understand symbolism it is necessary to be united in spirit with the people of the time which 
produced it.... If we can learn to think and feel like the artists, monks, priests who were responsible for the 
monuments we shall discover how all of the sacred truths of the Christian religion have been given plastic form,’’ 
E. F. Rothschild in Zhe Art Bulletin, XVI (1934), p. 219. 


HE first part of the present article is a translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ 

own commentary on Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, cap. 1V, lect. 5, which 

in turn was translated in 7he Art Bulletin, XVII, 1935, pp. 33-34, in my first 

article on Mediaeval Aesthetic, which it is assumed the reader will have 
studied. The Latin text of St. Thomas’ commentary may be consulted in Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis Opera Omnia, Parma, 1864, as op. VII, cap. IV, lect. 5. 

The second part takes up the scholastic thesis of the essentially intellectual quality 
of beauty, as being, not indeed logically the same thing as truth, but as being the 
means by which truth is made apparent as such. After the beautiful has exercised 
upon us its attractive power, it summons us to a consideration of the theme to be 
communicated, whether intellectual or utilitarian. 

A. On the Divine Beautiful, and how it is attributed to God 

“This good is praised by the sainted theologians as the beautiful and as beauty ; 
and as love and the lovely.”” After Dionysius has treated of light, he now treats of 
the beautiful, for the understanding of which light is prerequisite. He therefore does 
two things in this connection. First, he lays down that the beautiful is attributed to 
God, and secondly, he shows in what manner it is attributed to Him, saying: ‘‘The 
beautiful and beauty are indivisible in their cause, which embraces All in One.” 

He says first, therefore, that this supersubstantial ‘‘good,’’ which is God, ‘‘is 
praised by the sainted theologians” in Holy Writ: “as the beautiful,” [as in] the 
Song of Songs, i, 15, ‘“‘Lo! thou art beautiful, my beloved,” and “as beauty,” [as in] 
Psalms, xcv, 6, “ Praise and beauty are before Him,” and “as love,” [as in] John, iv, 16, 
“God is love,’”’ and “as lovely,” according to the text from the Song of Songs, ‘‘and 
by whatever other befitting names’ of God are proper to beauty, whether in its 
causal aspect, and this is with reference to “the beautiful and beauty,” or inasmuch 
as beauty is pleasing, and this is with reference to “love and the lovely.” Hence in 
saying: ‘ The beautiful and beauty are indivisible in their cause, which embraces 
All in One,” he shows how it is attributed to God; and here he does three things. 
First, he premises that the beautiful and beauty are attributed differently to God 
and to creatures. Secondly, how beauty is attributed to creatures, saying: ‘In exist- 
ing things, the beautiful and beauty are distinguished as participations and partici- 
pants, for we call beautiful what participates in beauty, and beauty the participation 
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of the beautifying power which is the cause of all that is beautiful in things.” ' Thirdly, 
how it is attributed to God, saying that “The supersubstantial beautiful is rightly 
called Beauty absolutely.” 

Hence he says, first, that in the first cause, that is in God, the beautiful and beauty 
are not divided as if in Him the beautiful was one thing, and beauty another. The 
reason is that the First Cause, because of its simplicity and perfection, embraces by 
itself All,” that is everything, “in One.’’ Hence, although in creatures the beautiful 
and beauty differ, nevertheless God in Himself embraces both, in unity and identity. 

Next when he says “In existing things, the beautiful and beauty are distinguished...,” 
he shows how they are to be attributed to creatures, saying that in existing things the 
beautiful and beauty are distinguished as “participations” and “ participants,” for 
the beautiful is what participates in beauty, and beauty is the participation of the 
First Cause, which makes all things beautiful. The creature’s beauty is naught else 
but a likeness (simzlitudo) of divine beauty participated in by things.” 

Next when he says ‘But the supersubstantial beautiful is rightly indeed called 
Beauty, because the beautiful that is in existing things according to their several 
natures is derived from it,” he shows how the aforesaid [beautiful and beauty] are 
attributed to God: first how beauty is attributed to him, and secondly, how the 
beautiful. ‘* Beautiful,” as being at the same time most beautiful and superbeautiful. 
Therefore he says first that God, who is ‘the supersubstantial beautiful is called 
beauty,” and, for this reason, secondly, that He bestows beauty on all created beings 
‘according to their idiosyncrasy.” For the beauty of the spirit and the beauty of 
the body are different, and again the beauties of different bodies are different. And 
in what consists the essence of their beauty he shows when he goes on to say that 
God transmits beauty to all things inasmuch as He is the “cause of harmony and 
lucidity” (causa consonantiae et claritatis). For so it is, that we call a man beautiful 
on account of the suitable proportion of his members in size and placement and 
when he has a clear and bright color (propter decentem proportionem membrorum in 
quantitate et situ, et propter hoc quod habet clarum et nitidum colorem). Hence, applying 
the same principle proportionately in other beings, we see that any of them is called 
beautiful according as it has its own generic lucidity (clarilatem sui generis), spiritual 
or bodily as the case may be, and according as it is constituted with due proportion. 

How God is the cause of this lucidity he shows, saying that God sends out upon 


1. The beautiful thing is a participant (Skr. dhakéa) ; fraction of the Universal Beauty, but a reflection or 











just as ‘“‘all beings are not their own being apart 
from God, but beings by participation’’ (St. Thomas, 
Sum. Theol., 1, 44, 1). Its beauty is a participation 
or share (Skr. dhaga) in the same way that ‘‘ creation 
is the emanation of all being from the Universal 
Being” (#5., 45, 4 ad. I). 

2. Here the concept of participation is qualified 
by the statement that the mode of participation is 
by likeness. That the word ‘‘being’’ (essentia) is 
used of the being of things in themselves and also 
of their being principally in God, and therefore as 
God, does not imply that their being in themselves, 
as realities in nature, is a fraction of His being; 
and in the same way their beauty (which, as infegritas 
sive perfectio, is the measure of their being) is not a 


likeness (similitudo, Skr. pratibimba, pratimana, etc.) 
of it. Likeness is of different kinds: (1) of nature, 
and is called ‘‘ likeness of univocation or participation’’ 
with reference to this nature, as in the case of the 
Father and the Son; (2) of imitation, or participation 
by analogy; and (3) exemplary, or expressive. The 
creature’s participation in the divine being and 
beauty is to some extent of the second, and mainly 
of the third, sort. The distinctions made here are 
Bonaventura’s; for references see J. M. Bissen, 
L’ exemplarisme divin selon Saint Bonaventura, Paris, 
1929, pp. 23 f., and for exemplarism generally, my 
Vedic Exemplarism, in the Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, 1, 1934. 
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each creature, together with a certain flashing (guodam fulgore),’ a distribution of His 
luminous “raying” (vadiz) which is the font of all light; which flashing “ distributions 
(traditiones) are to be understood as a participation of likeness; and these distribu- 
tions are beautifying,” that is to say, are the makers of the beauty that is in things. 

Again, he explains the other part, viz., that God is the cause of the “harmony” 
(consonanta) that is in things. But this harmony in things is of two sorts. The first 
as regards the order of creatures to God, and he touches upon this when he says that 
God is the cause of harmony “for that it summons all things to itself,” inasmuch as 
He (or it) turns about all things towards Himself (or itself), as being their end, as 
was said above; wherefore in the Greek, beauty is called £a/os, which is derived from 


[the root that means] ‘to summon.” 


And secondly, harmony is in creatures accord- 


ingly as they are ordered to one another; and this he touches upon when he says that 
it gathers together all in all to be one and same. Which may be understood in the 
sense of the Platonists, viz., that higher things are in the lower by participation, the 
lower in the higher eminently (fer excellentiam guandam),‘ and thus all things are in 
all. And since all things are thus found in all according to some order, it follows that 
all are ordered to one and the same last end.° 


3. Fulgor corresponds to Skr. /ejas. 

4. Lower and higher things differ in nature, as, 
for example, an effigy in stone differs from a man 
in the flesh. The higher are contained in the lower 
formally, or, as here expressed, ‘‘ by participation,” 
the ‘“‘form’’ of the living man, for example, being 
in the effigy as its formal cause or pattern; or as 
the Soul in the body, or ‘‘spirit’’ in the ‘“letter.’’ 
Vice versa, the lower is in the higher ‘‘ more 
excellently,’? the form of the effigy, for example, 
being alive in the man. 

5. The ‘“end’’ of anything is that towards which 
its movement tends, and in which this movement 
comes to rest, which may be simply illustrated by 
the case of the arrow and its target; and as we have 
already seen, all sin, including ‘‘ artistic sin,’’ consists 
in a ‘‘departure from the order to the end.’’ Here 
we are told that it is the beauty of God by which 
we are attracted to Him, as to man’s last end; and 
inasmuch as Dionysius affirms the coincidence of 
love and beauty, there can be seen here an illustration 
of Eckhart’s dictum to the effect that we desire a 
thing while as yet we do not possess it, but when 
we possess it, love it, or as Augustine expresses it, 
enjoy it; desire and attraction implying pursuit, 
love and fruition implying rest; see further the 
following note. 

The superiority of contemplation, perfected in 
vaptus (Skr. samadhi), to action is assumed; which 
is indeed the orthodox point of view, consistently 
maintained in universal tradition and by no means 
only (as sometimes assumed) in the Orient, however 
it may have been obscured by the moralistic tendencies 
of modern European religious philosophy. The 
scholastic treatment of ‘‘beauty’’ as an essential 
name of God exactly parallels that of the Hindu 
rhetoric in which “‘ aesthetic experience’’ (rasdsvadana, 
lit. ‘the tasting of flavor’’) is called the very twin 
of the ‘‘tasting of God’’ (6rahmdsvadana). A clear 
distinction of aesthetic experience from aesthetic 


pleasure is involved; “ tasting’’ is nota ‘‘ matter of 
taste’’ (Skr. fat lagnam hrd, ‘‘ what sticks to the 
heart’’). Just as ‘‘with finding God, all progress 
ends’’ (Eckhart), so in perfect aesthetic experience 
the operation of the attracting power of beauty 
—aesthetic pleasure as distinct from the ‘‘ rapture’’ 
of aesthetic contemplation—is at an end. If action 
ensues, when the contemplative returns to the plane 
of conduct, as is inevitable, this will neither add to 
nor detract from the higher ‘“‘ value’’ of the contem- 
plative experience. On the other hand, the action itself 
will be really, although not necessarily perceptibly, 
of another sort than before, as being now a mani- 
festation, rather than motivated; in other words, 
whereas the individual may previously have acted or 
striven to act according to a concept of ‘‘duty”’ 
(or more technically stated, “ prudently’’), and as it 
were against himself, he will now be acting spon- 
taneously (Skr. sahaja) and as it were of himself 
(or as St. Thomas so grandly expressed it, ‘‘the 
perfect cause acts for the love of what it has,’’ and 
Eckhart, ‘‘ willingly but not from will’’); it is in this 
sense that ‘‘ Jesus was all virtue, because he acted 
from impulse and not from rules’’ (Blake). It scarcely 
needs to be said that the self-confidence of ‘‘ genius’’ 
is far removed from the ‘‘spontaneity’’ referred to 
here; our spontaneity is rather that of the workman 
who is “in full possession of his art,’’ which may 
or may not be in the case of ‘ genius.’’ 

These considerations should be found of value by 
the student of Professor T. V. Smith’s thoughtful 
volume, Beyond Conscience (Whittlesey House, New 
York and London, 1934), in which he speaks of 
‘**the richness of the aesthetic pattern furnished by 
conscience to understanding’’ and suggests that ‘‘ the 
last ought impulse of the imperious conscience would 
be [i. e. should be] to legislate itself into an abiding 
object for the contemplative self’’ (p. 355). It is 
only from the modern sentimental position (in which 
the will is exalted at the expense of the intellect) 
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Thereafter, when he speaks of “the beautiful as being at the same time most 
beautiful and superbeautiful, superexistent in one and the same mode,” he shows how 
the beautiful is predicated of God. And first he shows that it is predicated by excess; 
and secondly that it is said with respect to causality: ‘From this beautiful it is that 
there are individual beauties in existing things each in its own manner.” As regards 
the former proposition he does two things. First he sets forth the fact of the excess; 
secondly he explains it, “‘as superexistent in one and the same mode.” Now there 
are two sorts of excess: one within a genus, and this is signified by comparative and 
superlative; the other, outside a genus, and this is signified by the addition of this 
proposition super. For example, if we say that a fire exceeds in heat by an excess 
within the genus, that is as much as to say that it is very hot; but the sun exceeds by 
an excess outside the genus, whence we say, not that it is very hot, but that it is 
superhot, because heat is not in it in the same way, but eminently. And granted that 
this double excess is not found simultaneously in things caused, we say nevertheless 
that God is both most beautiful and superbeautiful; not as if He were in any genus, 
but because all things that are in any genus are attributed to Him. 

Then when he says “and superexistent,” he explains what he had said. First he 
explains why God is called most beautiful, and secondly why He is called super- 
beautiful, saying “and as it were the fount of all the beautiful, and in itself pre- 
eminently possessed of beauty.’ For, as a thing is called more white the more it is 
unmixed with black, so likewise a thing is called more beautiful the more it is removed 
from any defect of beauty. Now there are two sorts of defect of beauty in creatures: 
first, there are some things that have a changeable beauty, as may be seen in 
corruptible things. This defect he excludes from God by saying first that God is 
always beautiful after one and the same fashion, and in the same mode, and so any 
alteration of beauty is precluded. And again, there is neither generation nor corruption 
of beauty in Him, nor any dimming, nor any increase or decrease, such as is seen 
in corporeal things. The second defect of beauty is that all creatures have a beauty 
that is in some way a particularized [individual] nature. Now this defect he excludes 
from God as regards every kind of particularizion, saying that God is not beautiful 
in one part and ugly in another as sometimes happens in particular things; nor 
beautiful at one time and not at another, as happens in things of which the beauty is 
in time: nor again is He beautiful in relation to one and not to another, as happens 
in all things that are ordered to one determined use or end—for if they are applied 
to another use or end, their harmony (comsonantia), and therefore their beauty is no 
longer maintained; nor again is He beautiful in one place and not in another, as 
happens in some things because to some they seem and to others do not seem to be 
beautiful. But God is beautiful to all and simply. 


that such an assertion of the superiority of ‘‘ aesthetic ”’ that monstrous perversion of the truth, according to 
contemplation could appear ‘‘shocking.’’ If we do which it is argued that, because of his greater 


now shrink from the doctrine of the superiority of 
contemplation, it is mainly for two reasons, both 
dependent on the sentimental fallacy: first, because, 
in opposition to the traditional doctrine that beauty 
has primarily to do with cognition, we now think of 
aesthetic contemplation as merely a kind of heightened 
emotion, and secondly, because of the currency of 


sensibilities, a moral licence should be allowed to 
the artist as a man, greater than is allowed to other 
men. How little support could be found for the 
latter proposition in the orthodox distinction of art 
from conduct will be realized if we recall that from 
the traditional point of view the artist is not a special 
kind of man, but every man a special kind of artist. 
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And for all these premises he gives the reason when he adds that He is beautiful 
‘in Himself,” thereby denying that He is beautiful in one part alone, and at one time 
alone, for that which belongs to a thing in itself and, primordially, belongs to it all and 
always and everywhere. Again, God is beautiful in Himself, not in relation to any 
determined thing. And hence it cannot be said that He is beautiful in relation to 
this, but not in relation to that; nor beautiful to these persons, and not to those. 
Again, He is always and uniformly beautiful; whereby the first defect of beauty is 
excluded. 

Then when he says ‘‘and as being in Himself preéminently possessed of beauty,” 
the fount of all the beautiful, he shows for what reason God is called superbeautiful, 
viz., inasmuch as He possesses in Himself supremely and before all others the fount 
of all beauty. For in this, the simple and supernatural nature of all things beautiful 
that derive from it, all of beauty and all the beautiful preéxist, not indeed separately, 
but “uniformally,” after the mode in which many effects preéxist in one cause. Then 
when he says: “From this beautiful it is that there is being (esse) in all existing things 
and that individual things are beautiful each in its own way,” he shows how the 
beautiful is predicated of God as cause. First, he posits this causality of the beautiful, 
secondly he explains it, saying, “and it is the principle of all things.” He says first, 
therefore, that from this beautiful proceeds ‘the being in all existing things.” For 
lucidity (c/arztas) is indispensable for beauty, as was said; and every form whereby 
anything has being, is a certain participation of the divine lucidity, and this is what 
he adds, ‘‘that individual things are beautiful each in its own way,” that is, according 
to its own form. Hence it is evident that it is from the divine beauty that the being 
of all things is derived. Again, likewise, it has been said that harmony is indispensable 
for beauty, hence everything that is in any way proper to harmony proceeds from 
the divine beauty; and this is what he adds, that because of the divine good are all 
the “agreements” (concordiae) of rational creatures in the realm of intellect—for 
they are in agreement who consent to the same proposition; and “friendships” 
(amicitiae) in the realm of the affections; and “fellowships”’ (communiones) in the 
realm of action or with respect to any external matter; and in general, whatever bond 
of union there may be between all creatures is by virtue of the beautiful. 

Then when he says, “‘and it is the principle of all things beautiful,’ he explains 
what he had said about the causality of the beautiful. First about the nature of 
causing; and secondly about the variety of causes, saying: “This one good and 
beautiful is the only cause of all and sundry beauties and goods.” As regards the 
first, he does two things. First, he gives the reason why the beautiful is called a 
cause; secondly, he draws a corollary from his statements, saying, “therefore the 
good and the beautiful are the same.”” Therefore he says first that the beautiful ‘is 
the principle of all things as being their efficient cause,” giving them being, and 
“moving” cause, and as “‘maintaining”’ cause, that is preserving ‘all things,” for 
it is evident that these three belong to the category of the efficient cause, the function 
of which is to give being, to move, and to preserve. 

But some efficient causes act by their desire for the end, and this belongs to an 
imperfect cause that does not yet possess what it desires. On the other hand, the 
perfect cause acts for the love of what it has; hence he says that the beautiful, which 
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is God, is the efficient, moving, and maintaining cause “by love of its own beauty.” 
For since He possesses His own beauty, He wishes it to be multiplied as much as 
possible, viz., by the communication of his likeness.° Then he says that the beautiful, 
which is God, is “the end of all things, as being their final cause.” For all things 
are made so that they may somewhat imitate the divine beauty. Thirdly, it is the 
exemplary [i. e. formal] cause; for it is according to the divine beautiful that all 
things are distinguished, and the sign of this is that no one takes pains to make an 
image or a representation except for the sake of the beautiful.’ 


6. All this has a direct bearing upon our notions 
of ‘‘aesthetic’’ appreciation. All love, delight, 
satisfaction, and rest in, as distinguished from desire 
for, anything, implies a possession (delecfatio vel 
amor est complementus appetitus, ‘' Witelo,’’ De 
intelligentiis, XVIII); it is in another way, ‘‘in an 
imperfect cause that is not yet in possession of what 
it desires,’’ that love means ‘‘desire’’ (appetifus 
naturalis vel amor, St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, 60, 1). 
See also Augustine and Eckhart as cited in Mediaeval 
Aesthetic, 1,in The Art Bulletin, XVII, p. 44, note 24. 

Delight or satisfaction may be either aesthetic 
(sensible) or intellectual (rational). Only the latter 
pertains to “‘life,’’ the nature of which is to be in 
act; the satisfactions that are felt by the senses being 
not an act, but a habit or passion (‘‘ Witelo,” 4d., 
XVIII, XIX): the work of art then only pertains to 
our ‘‘life’’ when it has been understood, and not 
when it has only been /elé. 

The delight or satisfaction which pertains to the 
life of the mind arises ‘‘by the union of the active 
power with the exemplary-form to which it is ordered ” 
(** Witelo,’’ #., XVIII). The pleasure felt by the 
artist is of this kind; the exemplary-form of the thing 
to be made being ‘‘alive’’ in him anda part of his 
‘‘life’’ (omnes res.... in artifice creato dicuntur vivere, 
Bonaventura, 7 Sent. d. 36, a. 2, g. 1 ad. 4) as the 
form of his intellect, therewith identified (Dante, 
Convivio, Canzone III, 53, 54, and IV, 1o, 106; 
Plotinus, Enneads, IV, 4, 2; Philo, De op. mund., 3 20). 
With respect to this intellectual identification with 
the form of the thing to be made, involved in the 
actus primus, or free act of contemplation, the artist 
‘‘himself’’ (spiritually) becomes the formal cause; 
in the actus secundus, or servile act of operation, 
the artist “‘himself’’ (psycho-physically) becomes an 
instrument, or efficient cause. Under these conditions, 
‘pleasure perfects the operation’ (St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol., Ill, 33, 4c). 

Analogous to the artist’s providential satisfaction in 
possession of the exemplary-form of the thing to be 
made is the spectator’s subsequent delight in the 
thing that has been made (as distinguished from his 
pleasure in the use of it). This second and “ reflex 
delight”’ (delectatio reflexa, ‘‘Witelo,’”’ ib., XX) is 
what we really mean by. that of a ‘ disinterested 
aesthetic contemplation,” though this is an awkward 
phrase, because ‘‘ disinterested aesthetic’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The reflex delight is no more 
in fact a sensation than was the former delight in a 
thing that had not yet been made; it is again a 
‘*life of the intellect’? (vila cognoscitiva) depending 
upon ‘‘the union of the active power with the 
exemplary-form to which it is ordered’’ (‘‘ Witelo,” 
ib., XVIII): ‘ordered,’ or ‘‘occasioned,’”’ now by 


the sight of the thing that has been made, and not 
as before by the need for making. 

With this second identification of an intellect with 
its object, and consequent delight or satisfaction, the 
artifact, dead matter in itself, comes to be ‘‘alive”’ 
in the spectator as it was in the artist; and once 
more it can be said that the love of the thing 
becomes a love of one’s (true) self. It is in this 
sense, indeed, that ‘‘it is not for the sake of things 
themselves, but for the sake of the Self that all 
things are dear’’ (BU, IV, 5). 

Both of these delights or satisfactions (delectatio 
et delectatio reflexa) are proper to God as the Divine 
Artificer and Spectator, but not in Him as successive 
acts of being, He being at the same time both artist 
and patron. 

The ‘love of His own beauty”’ is explained above 
as the reason of a multiplication of similitudes, for 
just as it belongs to the nature of light to reveal 
itself by a raying, so ‘‘the perfection of the active 
power consists in a multiplication of itself ’’ (*‘ Witelo,”’ 
ib., XXXI). From the possession of an art, in other 
words, the operation of the artist naturally follows. 
This operation, given the act of identification as 
postulated by Dante and others, is a self-expression, 
i. e. an expression of that which can be regarded 
either as the exemplary form of the thing to be 
made, or as the form assumed by the artist’s intellect; 
not, of course, a self-expression in the sense of an 
exhibit of the artist’s personality. In this distinction 
lies the explanation of the characteristic anonymity 
of the mediaeval artist as an individual—Non tamen 
est multum curandum de causa efficiente (the artist, 
so-and-so by name or family), cum non quis dicat, 
sed guid dicatur, est altendendum ! 

7. Statements of this sort cannot be twisted to 
mean that the beautiful, indefinitely and absolutely, 
is the final cause of the artist’s endeavors. That 
things are ‘‘distinguished’’ means each in its kind 
and from one another; to ‘‘take pains’”’ in making 
anything is to do one’s best to embody its ‘‘form’”’ 
in the material, and that is the same as to make it 
as beautiful as one can. The artist is always working 
for the good of the work to be done, ‘‘ intending to 
give to his work the best disposition ’’ etc. (St. Thomas, 
Sum. Theol., 1, 91, 3c), in other words with a view 
to the perfection of the work, perfection implying 
almost literally ‘‘ well and truly made.”’ The beauty 
which in the words of our text ‘‘adds to the good 
an ordering to the cognitive faculty ’’ is the appearance 
of this perfection, by which one is attracted to it. 
It is not the artist’s end to make something beautiful, 
but something that will be beautiful only because it 
is perfect. Beauty, in this philosophy, is the attractive 
power of perfection. 
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Then in that he says “the good and the beautiful are the same,” he draws a corol- 
lary from the aforesaid, saying that because the beautiful is in so many ways the cause 
of being, therefore, ‘the good and the beautiful are the same,” for all things desire 
the beautiful and the good as a cause in every one of these ways and because there 
is “nothing that does not participate in the beautiful and the good,” everything being 
beautiful and good with respect to its proper form. 

Moreover, we can boldly say that ‘‘the non-existent,” that is to say, primary 
matter, “‘ participates in the beautiful and the good,” since the non-existent primal 
being (ens primum non existens, Skr. asad) has a certain likeness to the divine beautiful 
and good. For the beautiful and good is praised in God by a certain abstraction ; 
and while in primary matter we consider abstraction by defect, we consider abstrac- 
tion in God by excess, inasmuch as His existence is supersubstantial.” 

But although the beautiful and the good are one and the same in their subject, 
nevertheless, because lucidity and harmony are contained in the idea of the good, 
they differ logically, since the beautiful adds to the good an ordering to the cognitive 
faculty by which the good is known as such. 

B. On the Relation of Beauty to Truth 

In the last sentence of the text translated above, it is once more affirmed that 
‘“‘beauty relates to the cognitive faculty”’ (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, 5, 4 ad. 1) being 
the cause of knowledge, for, “since knowledge is by assimilation, and similitude is 
with respect to form, beauty properly belongs to the nature of a formal cause” (é.). 
Again, whereas in our text St. Thomas endorses the definition of beauty as a cause, 
in Sum. Theol., Ill, 88, 3, he says that “God is the cause of all things by his know- 
ledge”’ and this again emphasizes the connection of beauty with wisdom. It is of 
course, by its quality of lucidity or illumination (c/aritas), which Ulrich explains as 
the ‘shining of the formal light upon what is formed or proportioned,” that beauty 
is identified with intelligibility: brilliance of expression being unthinkable apart from 
perspicacity.” Vagueness of any sort, as being a privation of due form, is necessarily 


8. ‘Primary matter” is that ‘‘nothing’’ out of 
which the world was made. ‘‘ Existence in nature 
does not belong to primary matter, which is a 
potentiality, unless it is reduced to act by form”’ 
(St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, 14, 2 ad. 1): ‘‘ Primary 
matter does not exist by itself in nature; it is 
concreated rather than created. Its potentiality is 
not absolutely infinite because it extends only to 


(Dionysius, in Zp. ad Caium, Monach.) the Godhead, 
the potentiality of which is absolutely infinite, and 
at the same time (as Eckhart says) ‘‘is as though 
it were not,’’ though it is not remote from God, 
being that ‘‘nature by which the Father begets”’ 
(St. Thomas, #4., I, 41, 5), ‘‘ That nature, to wit, which 
created all others’”’ (Augustine, De 7yrin., XIV, 9). 


natural forms”’ (#5., I, 7, 2 ad. 3). ‘‘Creation does 
not mean the building up of a composite is created 
so that it is brought into being at the same time 
with all its principles” (ib., I, 45, 4 ad. 2). 

But inasmuch as Dionysius is discussing beauty 
all the time as an essential name of God, and 
particularly the beautiful as being the Divine Light, 
following the via analogia and ascribing beauty to 
God by excess, it would seem likely that when he 
turns to the via negativa and by abstraction ascribes 
the beautiful and the good also to the ‘‘ non existent,’’ 
he is not thinking of ‘‘ primary matter,’’ as a nature 
which “ recedes from likeness to God ’’ (St. Thomas, 
#., I, 14, 11 ad. 3) and as material cause is not in 
Him, but of the Divine Darkness that ‘‘ is impervious 
to all illuminations and hidden from all knowledge’’ 


Quite differently expressed, one may say that what 
Dionysius means is that the Deity in the aspect of 
wrath is no less beautiful and good than under the 
aspect of mercy; or expressed in Indian terms, that 
Bhairava and Kali are no less beautiful and “‘right”’ 
than Siva and Parvati. 

g. St. Bonaventura distinguishes in the first place 
*‘light’’ (42), “illumination ’’ (/umen), and the final 
term of illumination (color) (J Seni. d. 17 ~p. 1 a@ 
unic. g. 1). And then four divisions of ‘light’’ in 
this second sense of ‘‘ illumination ’’ (Op. de reductione 
artium ad theologiam, viz., Opusculum 4 in the Opera 
Omnia, ed. Quaracchi, Florence, 1891, pp. 317-325). 
The first of these four divisions is the ‘‘ exterior 
light of a mechanical art [which] illuminates with 
respect to a figure made by art’’ (dumen exterius 
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a defect of beauty." Hence it is that in mediaeval rhetoric so much stress is laid 
on the communicative nature of art, which must be always explicit. 

It is precisely this communicative character that distinguished Christian from late 
classical art, in which style is pursued for its own sake, and content valued only 
as a point of departure; and in the same way, from the greater part of modern art, 
which endeavors to eliminate subject (gravitas). Augustine made a clean break with 
sophism, which he defines as follows: ‘‘Even though not quibbling, a speech seeking 
verbal ornament (Skr. alamkara) beyond the bounds of responsibility to its burden 
(gravitas) is called sophistic” (De doctrina christiana, Il, 31). Augustine’s own 
rhetoric ‘‘goes back over centuries of the lore of personal triumph to the ancient 
idea of moving men to truth’’ (Baldwin, Mediaeval Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 51), to 
Plato’s position when he asks: ‘‘ About what does the sophist make a man more 
eloquent?”’ (Protagoras, 312), and Aristotle’s, whose theory of rhetoric was one of 
the “energising of knowledge, the bringing of truth to bear upon men.... Rhetoric 
is conceived by Aristotle as the art of giving effectiveness to truth; it is conceived 
by the earlier and the later sophists as the art of giving effectiveness as to the 
speaker” (Baldwin, 4oc. cit., p. 3.). We must not think of this as having an application 
only to oratory or literature; what is said applies to any art, as Plato makes explicit 
in the Gorgias, 503, where again he deals with the problem of what is to be said— 
“the good man, who is intent on the best when he speaks.... is just like any other 
craftsman.... You have only to look, for example, at the painters, the builders....”’ 
The scholastic position is, then, as remote from the modern as it is from the late 
classic: for just as in sophism, so in the greater part of modern art, the intention 
is either to please others or to express oneself. Whereas the art of pleasing, or 
as Plato calls it, “flattery” (Gorgias), is not for the Middle Ages the purpose of 
art, but an accessory (and for great minds not even an indispensable) means, so 
that as Augustine says, “I am not now treating of how to please; I am speaking 
of how they are to be taught who desire instruction” (26., IV, 10). And whereas 
in the greater part of modern art one cannot fail to recognize an exhibitionism in 
which the artist rather exploits himself than demonstrates a truth, and modern indi- 
vidualism frankly justifies this self-expressionism, the mediaeval artist is character- 
istically anonymous and of ‘unobtrusive demeanor,” and it is not who speaks, but 
what is said that matters. 

No distinction can be drawn between the principles of mediaeval plastic and figur- 
ative art and symbolic “ornament” and those of contemporary “sermons” and 
“tracts,” of which an indication may be cited in the designation “ Biblia pauperum”’ 
as applied to a pictorial relation of scriptural themes. As Professor Morey remarks, 
‘‘The cathedral... is as much an exposition of mediaeval Christianity as the Summa 
of Thomas Aquinas” (Christian Art, 1935, p. 49); and Baldwin, “The cathedrals 


artis mechanicae tlluminat respectu figurae artificialis). 1o. Cf. Zoltan Takacs, 7he Art of Greater Asia, 
This light is reflected in the clarifas or splendor of Francis Hopp Museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts, 
the actual form of the artifact, the work of art; both Budapest, 1933, p. 42: ‘‘ According to Eastern ideas 
as a radiance and as a perspicacity. For example, an indistinct feature, a form not completely formulated 
the ‘‘illumination”’ of a manuscript, as also its is no complete artistic value.’’ 


rubrication, both makes it bright or gay, and at the same 
time illustrates or throws a light upon its meaning. 
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still exhibit in sculpture and glass what came in words from their pulpits.... Such 
preaching shows the same preoccupations as the symbolic windows of the cathedrals, 
their carved capitals, above all the thronged but harmonized groups of their great 
porches” (Mediaeval Rhetoric and Poetic, pp. 239, 244). It is therefore entirely 
pertinent to note that according to Augustine, who may be said to have defined once 
for all the principles of Christian art (De doctrina christiana, book IV, a treatise that 
‘has historical significance out of all proportion to its size,” Baldwin, of. czt., p. 51), 
the business of Christian eloquence is ‘‘to teach, in order to instruct; to please, in 
order to hold; and also, assuredly, to move, in order to convince” (IV, 12-13; the 
formula docere, delectare, flectere, or alternatively probare, delectare, movere, deriving 
from Cicero; Jrobare means the demonstration of guod est probandum, the theme or 
burden of the work." The meaning of “ pleasure”’ (de/ectatio) has been explained in 
note 6; and in this sense as Augustine says “one is pleasing (gvatus) when he clears 
up matters that need to be made understood”’ (IV, 25). But in the present context 
Augustine is thinking rather of pleasure given by ‘‘ charm of diction ” (swavitas dictionts), 
by means of which the truth to be communicated is as it were made palatable by 
the addition of a “‘seasoning’”’ which, for the sake of weak minds, ought not to be 
neglected but is not essential if we are considering only those who are so eager for 
the truth that they care not how inelegantly (zzcu/te) it may have been expressed, since 
‘“‘it is the fine characteristic of great minds (donorum ingeniorum) that they love the 
truth that is in the words, rather than the words themselves” (IV, 11). And with 
reference to what we should call, perhaps, the severity of ‘‘ primitive” art, Augustine's 
words are very pertinent: ‘‘O eloquence, so’ much the more terrible as it is so 
unadorned; and as it is so genuine, so much the more powerful: O truly, an axe 
hewing the rock!” (IV, 14). 

Perspicacity is the first consideration; such language must therefore be used as 
will be intelligible to those who are addressed. If necessary, even ‘correctness ” 
(tntegritas)” of expression may be sacrificed, if the matter itself can be taught and 


11. Docere is as much as to say that the work 


‘‘integra, the adjective, is not used until Late Latin 
must have a thesis, or, as Augustine calls it, a 


with the meaning ‘ grammatically correct,’ though 





‘*burden’”’ (gravitas); to evoke emotion, to attract, 
belongs to delectare ; movere implies to set in motion. 
Augustine echoes Cicero’s ‘‘to move is for victory,’’ 
but there can be no victory here that is not expressed 
in act and a changed life, it is no mere academic 
assent that is required. It may be noted that 
Augustine’s endorsement of movere as the supreme 
function of art corresponds to Dionysius’ designation 
of beauty as a moving cause (ef movens fota): this 
is different from our ‘‘emotion,’’ which implies a 
passion rather than an act. 

Docere, delectare, movere correspond to the ‘‘ three 
principles of action,’’ viz., the cognitive, appetitive, 
and motive, defined as respectively directing, com- 
manding, and executive, and represented by the 
senses (as sources of knowledge), the loins, and the 
feet (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I11, 32, 6). 

12. Jntegre is rendered by ‘‘correctly’’ in Sister 
Thérése Sullivan’s S. Avreli Augustini Hipponiensis 
Episcopi De doctrina christiana, Liber quartus, 
Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, 
XXIII, 1930, p. 95. In a footnote it is stated that 


its corresponding noun and adverb are classical in this 
sense.’’ Augustine’s locutionis intlegritas corresponds 
to Cicero’s sermonis integrilas (Brul., 35,132) as 
‘‘ correctness of expression.’’ This is, of course, a 
matter of ‘‘style’’ rather than ‘‘content,’’ the object 
being in any case to communicate the theme 
**correctly’’ (integre). 

How far can Augustine’s infegrifas be identified 
with St. Thomas’ inéegritas (sive perfectio) in 
his definition of the condition of beauty in Sum. 
Theol., 1, 39, 8c? The Dominican Fathers render 
simply by ‘“‘ integrity.’’ My own ‘‘integration’’ (7he 
Art Bulletin, XVII, 33) was intended to express the 
idea of wholeness or completeness, or of the unity 
of the beautiful things, which is not a mere aggregate. 
If we treat integriftas as merely a synonym of 
perfection, we can refer to the threefold definition 
of ‘‘perfection” in Sum. Theol., I, 6, 3c, ‘first, 
according to the condition of its own being ; secondly, 
in respect of any accidents being added as necessary 
to its perfect operation; thirdly, perfection consists 
in the attaining to something else as the end.” 
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understood ‘correctly ” (zztegre) thereby (IV, 10). In other words, the syntax and 
vocabulary are for the sake of the demonstration (evidentia: quod ostendere intendit), 
and not the theme for the sake of the style (as modern aestheticians appear to believe). 
The argument is directed against a mechanical adhesion to a pedantic or academic 
‘‘accuracy,” and arises in connection with the problem of addressing a somewhat 
uncultivated audience. It amounts to this, that in actual teaching, one should employ 
the vernacular of those who are taught, provided that this is for the good of the 
thing to be taught, or as the Lanxkavatara Sutra, Il, 114, expresses it, “the doctrine 
is communicated only indirectly by means of the picture; and whatever is not adapted 
to such and such persons as are to be taught, cannot be called teaching.” The end 
is not to be confused with the means, nor are those good means which may seem to 
be good in themselves, but those which are good in the given application. It is of 
the greatest interest to observe that these principles amount to a recognition and 
sanction of such ‘ distortions” or ‘departures from academic perfection” as are 
represented by what are called “architectural refinements.” In the case of enéasts, 
for example, the end in view is probably that the column may be understood to be 
perpendicular and straight-sided, the desired result being obtained by an actual 
divergence from straight-sidedness. At the same time, the accommodation is not 
made for aesthetic but for intellectual reasons; it is in this way that the “idea” of 
perpendicularity is best communicated, and if the resulting “effect” is also visually 
satisfying, this is rather a matter of grace than the immediate purpose of the modi- 
fication. In the same way with the composition of any work, this composition is 
determined by the logic of the theme to be communicated, and not for the comfort of 
the eye, and if the eye is satisfied, it is because a physical order in the organ of 
perception corresponds to the rational order present in whatever is intelligible, and 
not because the work of art was for the sake of the eye or ear alone.” Another way 


The third perfection corresponds to what is often hostile to all that we mean by art.” The modern 





called ‘‘aptitude,”’ treated as coincident with, if not 
essential to beauty (St. Augustine’s lost treatise De 
pulchro et apto had to do with this). The first 
amounts to saying that the beauty ot the thing is 
proportionate to the extent to which it really is what 
it purports to be; which is also the measure of 
goodness (ens et bonum convertuniur). If on the other 
hand we treat integrifas as rather complementary to, 
than quite synonymous with, perfectio, then the idea 
of a ‘‘formal accuracy”’ is involved; this would be 
an accuracy of the iconography, and practically the 
same thing as the ‘‘truth’’ (veriZas) of the work: 
in which sense integrifas would correspond to the 
inltegre in Augustine’s res ipsa doceatur et discatur 
integre rather than to infegris in utletur etiam verbis 
minus integris ; integre referring to the accuracy with 
which the theme is communicated, and infegris to 
the accuracy of the stylistic expression. On the 
whole it would seem that St. Thomas’ infegrif¢as 
had best be rendered by some such word as 
‘‘accuracy,’’ leaving it to the reader to understand 
just what is meant, in sum, a measuring up of the 
actual to the essential form, or truth, and hence in 
general the ‘‘rightness’’ of the thing considered. 
13. The reader may perhaps recall Professor 
McMahon’s recent dictum, that ‘‘ Plato was actively 


aesthetician is in fact a sophist. On the other hand, 
it might well be argued in support of a theory of 
the presence of a natural wisdom and goodness in 
those who have not been miseducated, that the 
unsophisticated man’s first question in the presence 
of a work of art, i. e. anything made by man, is 
‘*What is it about?’’ or ‘‘ What is it for?’’ 

We do not seem to hear the mediaeval teacher 
discoursing on the aesthetic values of a stained glass 
window ; it had been the business, not of the teacher, 
but of some ecclesiastical overseer of works, to see 
that the work had been done by a master who could 
be relied upon to supply what was required “ well 
and truly made.’’ What the teacher, pointing to a 
Jesse Tree, propounds, is precisely the answer to 
the question ‘‘What is this about?’’—‘‘ The Virgin 
Mother of God is the stem, her Son is the flower....’’ 
(St. Bernard, De adventu Domini, I1, 4) and it is in 
just the same way in the Divyavadana (text, p. 300) 
that when a ‘‘ Wheel of Becoming’ has been painted 
in a public place, a mendicant friar, and not a 
painter, is appointed to explain it. 

And it is injust the same way that an innocent 
man can be interested in ancient or unfamiliar works 
of art today; one tells him what they are about, in 
such fashion as to relate them to his own experience ; 
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in which ‘correctness,’ in this case ‘archaeological accuracy,” can properly be 
sacrificed to the higher end of intelligibility can be cited in the customary mediaeval 
treatment of Biblical themes as if they had been enacted in the actual environment 
of those who depicted them, and with consequent anachronism. It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that a treatment which represents a mythical event as if a current event 
communicates its theme not less but more vividly, and in this sense more “ correctly,” 
than one which by a pedantic regard for archaeological precision rather separates the 
event from the spectator’s ‘‘now” and makes it a thing of the past. 

Augustine’s principles are nowhere better exemplified than in the case of the 
Divina Commedia, which we now persist in regarding as an example of “ poetry”’ or 
belles-lettres, notwithstanding that Dante says of it himself that ‘the whole work was 
undertaken not for a speculative but a practical end.... the purpose of the whole is to 
remove those who are living in this life from the state of wretchedness, and to lead 
them to the state of blessedness” (4f. ad Can. Grand., S§ 16 and 15). Current 
criticism similarly misinterprets the Rig Veda, insisting on its lyrical qualities, although 
those who are in and of, and not merely students of, the Vedic tradition are well 
assured of the primarily injunctive function of its verses, and have regard not so 
much to their artistry as to their truth, which is the source of their moving power. 
The same confusions are repeated in our conceptions of ‘decorative art’? and the 
“history of ornament.” It is tacitly ignored that all that we call ornament or deco- 
ration in ancient and mediaeval, and it may be added in folk art, had originally, and 
for the most part still has there, an altogether other value than that which we impute 
to it when we nowadays playgiarize its forms in what is really ‘interior decoration ”’ 
and nothing more; and this we call a scientific approach! 

In Europe, the now despised doctrine of a necessary intelligibility reappears at 
a comparatively late date in a musical connection. Not only had Josquin des Prés 
in the fifteenth century argued that music must not only sound well but mean some- 
thing, but it is about this very point that the struggle between plainsong and 
counterpoint centered in the sixteenth century. The Church demanded that the words 
of the Mass should be “clearly distinguishable through the web of counterpoint which 
embroidered the plainsong.”” Record is preserved of a bishop of Ruremonde ‘“ who 
states that after giving the closest attention he had been unable to distinguish one 
word sung by the choir” (Z. K. Pyne, Palestrina, his Life and Times, London, 1922, 
pp. 31 and 48). It was only when the popes and the Council of Trent had been 
convinced by the work of Palestrina that the new and more intricate musical forms 
were not actually incompatible with lucidity, that the position of the figured music 
was made secure. 





then he realizes their humanity, and that their makers, 
however remote in time or place, were also people. 
Realizing that the work of art is communicative, the 
student is willing to listen. On the other hand, the 
teaching of ‘‘art appreciation’’ now current, even 
when it is not absolutely anecdotal, but claims to 
be philosophical, actually inhibits vital reactions, by 
all that it ignores, by making it appear that the 
work of art is an incomprehensible mystery. (‘It is 
inevitable that the artist should be unintelligible 


because his sensitive nature, inspired by fascination, 
bewilderment, and excitement, expresses itself in the 
profound and intuitive terms of ineffable wonder,”’ 
E. F. Rothschild, Zhe Meaning of Unintelligibility 
in Modern Art, 1934, p. 98; contrast Augustine’s 
definition: ‘‘To judge of what things ought to be 
like, our rational thought must be subject to the 
operation of their ideas, and that is what we mean 
by intuition,” see Gilson, /ntroduction a l'étude de 


Saint Augustin, p. 121). 
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Bearing in mind what has already been said on the invariably occasional character 
of art, together with what has been cited as to intelligibility, it is sufficiently evident 
that from a Christian point of view, the work of art is always a means, and never 
an end in itself.“ Being a means, it is ordered to a given end, without which it has 
no vaison d’étre, and can only be treated as bric-a-brac. The current approach may 
be compared to that of a traveler who, when he finds a signpost, proceeds to admire 
its elegance, to ask who made it, and and finally cuts it down and decides to use it 
as a mantlepiece ornament. That may be all very well, but can hardly be called an 
understanding of the work; for unless the end be apparent to ourselves, as it was to 
the artist, how can we pretend to have understood, or how can we judge his operation? 

If indeed we divert the work of art to some other than its original use, then, in 
the first place, its beauty will be correspondingly diminished, for, as St. Thomas says 
above, ‘‘if they are applied to another use or end, their harmony and therefore their 
beauty is no longer maintained,” and, in the second place, even though we may 
derive a certain pleasure from the work that has been torn out of its context, to rest 
in this pleasure will be a sin in terms of Augustine’s definitions “to enjoy what we 
should use” (De T7rinitate, X, 10), or a “madness,” as he elsewhere calls the view 
that art has no other function than to please (De doc. christ., 1V, 14). The sin, insofar 
as it has to do with conduct and ignores the ultimate function of the work, which is 
to convince and instigaée (movere), is one of luxury; but since we are here concerned 
rather with aesthetic than with moral default, let us say in order to avoid the 
exclusively moralistic implications now almost inseparable from the idea of sin, that 
to be content only with the pleasure that can be derived from a work of art without 
respect to its context or significance will be an aesthetic solecism, and that it is thus 
that the aesthete and the art ‘depart from the order to the end.”’ Whereas, ‘if the 
spectator could enter into these images, approaching them on the fiery chariot (Skr. 
jyotiratha) of contemplative thought (Skr. dhyana, dhi).... then would he arise from 
the grave, then would he meet the Lord in the air, and then he would be happy” 
(Blake), which is more than to be merely pleased. 


14. With respect to what is sometimes criticized 


employed systematically, nor take on the appearance 
as a want of unity in Christian (and Oriental) art—a 


of objective unity; and this will seem to be a defect 





cathedral, for example, being so often a composite 
work, not made all at one time nor according to a 
single plan, cf. Morey, doc. cit., p. 47—it is significant 
that this is felt to be a defect precisely from that 
point of view which ranks philosophy, i.e. science, 
above metaphysics. All philosophies and sciences 


are by nature closed systems. But the symbolism of 


the cathedrals is primarily metaphysical, and just for 
this reason, while it will be employed consistently 
(in precision, as Emile Male so well expressed it, 
Christian symbolism is a calculus), it cannot be 


from the point of view of those who can only rest 
within the limits of closed systems. 

15. For example, a painting by Rubens, adapted 
to its intended and original setting in a dark church, 
when we see it in the brightly lighted galleries of a 
museum, appears to be too highly colored; and a 
Buddhist sculpture, torn from its original place in 
a temple or monolithic composition, where it was 
intended to be visited, becomes incongruous in a 
drawing room. 
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HE artist,” wrote Edward Everett for the North American Review, 
in 1831, ‘“‘who should imitate nature, such as she is, would entirely 
fail of his object.... The true worth of art is to develop that which in 
nature is never found united in one object.’’ Mr. Everett had a mind 
that gravitated naturally to certainties and his brother’s magazine had readers who 
liked them well; all the better if they were recognizable, like this one, which might 
have been lifted bodily from the Discourses. 

The North American Review had readers who would tolerate an occasional article 
about the fine arts, if it evinced a reverence for tradition and had no nonsense about 
it. Man was perfectible, and the arts might do yeoman service in the business of 
perfection and so become respectable. Editor Alexander Everett had already advertised 
the usefulness of painting in his magazine. ‘“ The cultivation of the art,” he wrote, 
‘and the habit of seeing and admiring its products, tend in connexion with other 
causes to raise the mind above the sordid interests of a merely material life.” He 
wonders, indeed, if beauty is ‘‘anything more than a visible manifestation ”’ of amiable 
moral qualities; at any rate, the observation of beauty in nature and its representation 
in works of art “has the effect of cherishing the benevolent affections, repressing evil 
passions, and improving the general tone of moral feeling.” The North American 
Review had printed essays in this vein before. S. A. Eliot’ in 1829 had warned that, 
if the pleasures of taste are slighted, ‘‘ grosser and more corporeal indulgences,” may 
be substituted for them—and Mr. Everett was sure of his ground; he found it 
difficult to return to his subject, the current Athenaeum exhibition which was offering, 
that fall, among other things, at least one Titian and something by the Spaniard, 
Velasquez, who was “generally regarded by the Spaniards’’ and some few others as 
being, “‘in some respects at least, superior to his pupil, Murillo.” 

Washington Allston, through Benjamin West, was directly descended from Sir 
Joshua, and lent living sanction to these sentiments, which, of course, hardly needed 
sanction. Still, it was good to have him so near to Boston. Canova, too, would soon 
have his representative there in Horatio Greenough. The ideal style was established 
both by precept and example, and heresy could not prevail against it. 

Something like heresy, though, was Margaret Fuller’s enthusiasm, which found voice 
a little later in Zhe Dial. For the arts might be moral, but not quite revelation, as she 
implied: ‘“* What philosophy, with careful steps and anxious ear, has long sought, in 
vain, is oftentimes revealed at once by a flash from this torch.’’ Even Canova was not 
safe from her; he inspired the assertion that the arts are ‘“‘an emanation from the Su- 
preme Beauty.” Fortunately, the magazine was not read widely. 

She was an ardent student. She had studied carefully every design of Michelangelo 


1. The father of President Eliot of Harvard. He in Boston. His wife was the daughter of a Boston 
was first president of the Academy of Music, and merchant. 
chiefly responsible for the first Beethoven concerts 
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and four volumes of Raphael’s. She talked to her little groups about Raphael and 
Michelangelo and her preference wavered between the two: the one, all sweetness, 
the other, grand, stern, manly. ‘“‘ How transcendently lovely was the face of one young 
angel by Raphael!”’ She had read Condivi, Vasari, Cellini, Duppa, Fuseli, and Von 
Waagen—“ great and small.’’ “ Raphael was so sensuous, so lovely and loving.” But 
the stern Michelangelo—‘“thou, Michel, didst not only feel but see the divine Ideal.” 
She had read everything, Emerson tells us, that related to Michelangelo and Ra- 
phael. ‘* When I first came to Michel, I clung to the beautiful Raphael, and feared his 
Druidical axe. But now, after the sibyls of Michel, it is unsafe to look at those of 
Raphael, for they seem weak, which is not so, only seems so, beside the sterner ideal.” 

There were many problems, all of them important and exciting. “I have been 
studying Flaxman and Retzsch. How pure, how immortal, the language of Form|... 
Unlike the colorist, he who expresses his thought in form is secure as man can be 
against the ravages of time.” She made many “ bright utterances”’ in her Con- 
versations on Sculpture—so many that Emerson could not recall them all for his part 
in her Memoirs. Sculpture more severely expressed thought than painting; yet painting 
did not exclude the expression of thought, nor sculpture that of feeling. She recognized 
the existence of sex, and that women were likely to find their ideal in the Diana in the 
Athenaeum, whereas the Venus “is for men.’’ And she knew, too, the healing power 
of art; once, “in an agonizing conflict of mind” so profound she could not alone 
resolve it, she went to the gallery and made it play physician. ‘ How soothing it 
was to feel the blessed power of the Ideal world.... I seemed to breathe my native 
atmosphere, and smoothed my ruffled pinions.”’ 

This mysticism was perhaps more truly heretical than even Henry Thoreau’s 
forthright nay-saying. “Art,” he stated boldly in one of his books, ‘‘can never match 
the luxury and superfluity of Nature.’ He persisted in this attitude, and, when he 
read Modern Painters, was “ disappointed in not finding it a more out-of-doors book,” 
irritated because Ruskin described nature not as nature, but only nature as Ruskin 
painted her. And American art had no right to seek justification in morality, for it 
had no faith behind it. Gewgaws cluttered houses that rested on precarious foundations; 
he did not “get on” in an appreciation of them. He liked music, but the best music 
was that played in wood-notes around Walden Pond; there it was “an immortal 
melody that may be heard morning, noon, and night.” When this was to be had 
for the listening, who would pay pennies to hear the imitation in Boston? Emerson, 
perhaps, but certainly not his protégé. 


I 


The story of Emerson’s appreciation and criticism of the fine arts properly begins 
with his first trip to Europe in 1832 and 1833. Before this he had given only the 
most casual consideration to painting, sculpture, or architecture, such as may have 


been inspired by occasional visits to the Thorndike collection of casts in the Boston 
Athenaeum.” 


2. His recorded visit to the Academy and Sully’s painting rooms in Philadelphia seems hardly worth 
mentioning. 
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By the end of 1832 the essential Emerson had been formed, although it was to be 
four years before he would publish anything of importance. His natural tendencies 
had always been moral and philosophical, and, as he approached thirty, he was being 
drawn to a strain of thought best expressed in the work of men so variously placed 
in history as Plato, Sir Thomas Browne, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. With their 
help, his own thought had begun to form the mold that was to shape the great literary 
work that lay ahead. The chronic independence that was to mark him as an eccentric 
in Boston was his already; his decisiveness had recently expressed itself clearly and 
nobly in his break with the Second Church. The essential Emerson was there, as 
he boarded the brig Jasper in December of that year; but it was still an Emerson 
spare, provincial, bare of the luxuriance that is so important to the full man, the style. 

He did not want to go to Europe. The trip had been urged upon him by solicitous 
friends who cared more, it must have seemed to him, for his health than his happiness. 
The North Atlantic is forbidding in the winter, and at sea even the clouds seemed to 
chide: ‘‘ What.... goest thou so far to seek—painted canvas, carved marble, renowned 
towns?”’ When he answered the question and defined his purpose, it was ‘to find 
new affinities between me and my fellow men;”’ self, not aesthetics, was his object, 
and St. Peter’s and Raphael lay not yet within his vision. 

The aesthetic preconceptions he carried with him must have been meager and 
very much of domestic vintage: that is to say, the Renaissance tradition, journalistically 
interpreted, slightly vitalized, perhaps, in his case, by the Coleridgean psychology. 
He possessed only the simplest facts in the history of Italian painting, and it was 
several years before he was to read Winckelmann on the old sculpture. He was 
poorly enough equipped for the American obligation to visit the Italian galleries and 
churches. He had only his eyes (a little slow to respond to color), his highly prized 
insight, and a moral sense that might prove troublesome. 





I] 


If in Italy he was made vitally aware of the existence of any painter before Michel- 
angelo, he failed to confide his discovery to his notebook. Seventeen or eighteen of 
the Italians are mentioned in the Journals and Works, but only a few earn more 
than mere mention; and the phrase inspired by most of these seems often forced 
and conventional. 

Salvator Rosa, probably the first painter of the Renaissance to work in romantic 
landscape, is named but twice, and linked vaguely with Raphael as exemplary of 
artistic ‘“‘ genius.” Domenichino’s rather grave Communion of St. jerome he classifies 
with pictures by Angelo and Raphael as “ transcendent,” not very enlightening unless 
taken to reveal that restrained dignity frequently “trascends.’’ His enthusiasm, when 
it appears, seems often random and unstudied—it is Andrea Sacchi’s Vision of 
St. Romuald in the Vatican that prompts him to write: “One is greater for knowing 
that such forms can be.” Of an Andrea del Sarto Madonna he impulsively advertises: 
““Whoso loves a beautiful face, look at this,” and neglects that painter, thereafter. 
Of all the lesser work he saw, he was perhaps most taken by Guido’s Aurora, very 
popular then, for all its bombast; it gives him an impression of “morning health 
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and earnestness;” it “‘ breathes the dawn,” and the allegorical Hours are healthy and 
firmly tread the clouds. 

He was, of course, disturbed by the necessity of looking at pictures in galleries 
and exhibitions. There is something almost plaintive in his tone when, nearly forty 
years later, he commends the plan for erecting a new Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
and says that the student ought to come to a picture twenty times before judging 
it. ‘For time is the great assistant of criticism. The first time we see a gallery we 
are confused by the multitude and variety of the exhibition. The colors of the canvas 
please us; the marble imposes on us; we cannot tell if a work be good or not” 
(Remarks, quoted in the Boston Daily Advertiser for Feb. 4, 1871). Much, also, 
depends upon the mood, and once he confesses to having enjoyed more from mediocre 
pictures, “ usually seen when the mind was in equilibrium.... than from many master- 
pieces seen with much expectation and tutoring” (/ournals, Boston, 1909, V, 14). 

The philosophers of Romanticism were nearly all suspicious of the validity of 
sculpture; it was altogether too concrete, too factual. Kant, an early speaker in the 
furious debate of genres, ranked painting above sculpture on the ground that the 
medium of painting allows a more complete emancipation from purely phenomenal 
limitations than the hard stone of sculpture. Schelling, loyal in essentials, felt that 
sculpture “‘cannot express more of the mind than is very definitely revealed in 
permanent and tangible relations of form.’”’ Emerson, however, independent of his 
immediate antecedents, preferred sculpture, and in painting good drawing to color. 
‘Fancy relates to color,” he writes in Coleridgean phrase, “imagination to form’’ 
(Journals, V, 37). ‘Under calm precise outline, the immeasurable and divine” 
(Journals, YX, 279). The color of a picture never, I think, calls forth a comment for 
its own sake; at times he seems even suspicious of it because it may be used to 
conceal the defects of drawing.® 

He slights Titian, perhaps partially on this account. He saw many of his pictures, 
but they impressed him, on the whole, only as handsome or pretty allegories; if 
Angelo was the Homer of painting, Titian was the Moore, or Spenser, differing 
from the Florentine as the ornate Cicero differs from the “severe” Aristotle. In 
his allegories Titian was hardly a moralist in the sense of the “better teacher than 
Aquinas,” although the comparison to Moore may be slightly more legitimate. And 
indeed, if one grants the popular judgment that Titian’s work lacks powerful spiritual 
appeal (Emerson may have seen nothing in the painter’s last and most somber style), 
one may enjoy the following judgment, where for the first time in this study we find 
him speaking with confident vigor: 

“There also is another of Titian’s, the Presentation of the Virgin, yet 
a child, to the High Priest; a very large picture, and I thought I might 
call it the handsomest picture I have seen, but certainly not the best... 
A great man will find a great subject, or what is the same thing, make 
any subject great....” (Journals, Ill, 132). 

Of all paintings, he probably best understood and loved those of Raphael, but 


3. When a writer, he says, uses ‘‘some unconscious, indeterminate word, it is like a daub of color to hide 
the defects of your drawing’’ (Journais, VI, 215). 
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his love seems unsupported by any extensive knowledge of the way in which Raphael 
worked and developed. All this is passed over with the comment that his three 
manners “may be matched in the biography of every genius,” and of the painter 
whose success and reputation depended so completely upon his ability first to imitate 
and then successfully compete with men like Perugino, Angelo, and Leonardo, 
Emerson asserts breezily that he had “no more need of originality than to watch 
the clouds and the men.”’ And so he approaches his first genuine Raphael, the 
Transfiguration, in Rome, tremulously, reverently, “knowing” that it was the first 
picture in the world, but not knowing, probably, and hence not concerned, that only 
its upper half was painted by Raphael’s own hand. Still, a somewhat pleasant literary 
appreciation finds its way into his notebook. 
“A calm, benignant beauty shines over all this picture and goes directly 
to the heart. It seems almost to call you by name.... And the sweet and 
sublime face of Jesus above is beyond praise, and ranks the artist with 
the noble poets and heroes of his species.... This familiar, home-speaking 
countenance I did not expect!” (/Journads, Ill, 78). 
“His angel driving out Heliodorus is an ideal.... a vessel of God.” He praises its 
impersonality, and with more attention than usual to composition, notes that the 
helmet would “ draw the eye too much” were the face not of sufficient authority 
to dominate it. Raphael is the best of them all, he feels quite sure. He is master of 
the ideal style. Despite the esteem in which he held Michelangelo, among painters 
alone Raphael had the truest transcendental insight. While Angelo painted with 
more will, Raphael did so with “the obedience of water and flame,” he writes many 
years later; and there is ‘‘no sign but in Raphaels” of the sublime painter who 
draws “from lordly, intellectual, spiritual beauties” instead of real models. 






II] 


A few months after his return from this trip, Emerson prepared a lecture on 
Michelangelo, he himself telling us that he wrote it while wearing a coat he had 
had made in Florence. It eventually appeared in the North American Review (1837), 
and finally made a part of his last book, the Matural History of Intellect. It was not 
revised after its first printing, although as nearly as can be determined Emerson read 
little more than Vasari’s Zz/e and an article by a Signor Radici in the Retrospective 
Review before writing it; Margaret Fuller might have written with greater authority. 
The essays which Emerson wrote about his heroes are never greatly valuable as 
scholarship; this lecture-essay gives only the most meager information about the 
actual painting and sculpture of Michelangelo. Edward Emerson has told us, of 
course, that the “character and recorded utterance of the man” interested him more, 
but this peculiar information does not completely alleviate our disappointment in 
finding so little genuine aesthetic criticism in an essay that was presumably to deal 
with an aesthetic subject. Today we can grant only that a century ago the work 
may have had a certain missionary value.‘ 














4. It is unlikely that Herman Grimm had this habe versucht mein Buch iiber Michel Angelo in Ihrem 
particular work of Emerson’s in mind when he wrote Sinne zu schreiben, jedes Blatt so, dass es die Probe 
him in regard to his own excellent biography: ‘‘ /ch hielte wenn ich es Thnen voriasse."’ Such an acknow- 
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We are forced to take his word for his preference of Michelangelo to Raphael. 
Certainly his actual criticism of the former’s painting is disappointing. On his first 
visit to the Sistine Chapel he seems to have noticed only the wall fresco of the 
Last Judgment, and he was at that moment more interested in the Mass which was 
taking place—‘“ to-day I have not seen the picture well.” After this we wait in vain 
for the rhetoric of high enthusiasm. ‘We were in Michael Angelo’s chapel which 
is full of the noblest scriptural forms and faces.’ Even the transcendental standard 
functions to the painter’s misfortune. ‘ These forms strike me more than I expected, 
and yet how do they fall short of what they should be.” Nothing more, then, until 
he stands before Angelo’s tomb in Florence, where indeed his flesh “creeps,” but 
‘I suppose because Italy is so full of his fame.” Back in Concord, he wrote into 
the essay, after the briefest description of the frescoes: 

‘‘Every one of these pieces, every figure, every hand and foot and finger, 
is a study of anatomy and design. Slighting the secondary arts of coloring, 
and all the aids of graceful finish, he aimed exclusively, as a stern designer, 
to express the vigor and magnificence of his conceptions.” 
This tells little but that the rough old fellow knew anatomy, which has never been 
doubted, and that color generally is a secondary art, which frequently has been 
doubted. Once in the Journals, somewhat later, he wrestles again with the problem: 
‘“The genius of Michel aims at Strength in all figures, not in gods and 
prophets alone, but in women and children; a divine Strength, titanic, 
aboriginal before the world was; a strength anterior to disease. The 
colossal in him is not in the outline or particular drawing, but is intrinsic; 
and so appeals in all; to this, Beauty is made incidental” (Journals, V, 299). 
This is without doubt his best offering to the artist, and, if read sympathetically, 
it may be considered a quite sensitive description: poetic celebration of Michel- 
angelo’s bigness, and a recognition of the existence of aesthetic power that tran- 
scends a mere “beauty.” A little later Emerson applies to his work his theory of 
the necessity in great art: the sibyls and prophets look “not free, but necessitated ; 
ridden by a superior will, by an Idea which they could not shake off.”” The application 
here seems a fairly happy contribution to aesthetic criticism. He continues, elaborat- 
ing: the figures are still “under the grasp of that terrific Jewish Idea before which 
ages were driven like sifted snow,’’ while modern men are irresponsible travelers, 
‘‘sleek and dapper.” But it was on his last trip to Rome as an old man, and in 
what gives the air of being an unstudied comment, that he evinced the most poise 
in the presence of his favorite: looking at his figures—he writes with coolness and 
restraint—he comes to believe the grandiose grand (/ousrnals, X, 268). 

In view of Emerson’s agreement with Margaret Fuller that sculpture is superior 
as an art to painting, his failure to write anywhere of Michelangelo’s sculpture is 
odd. Ancient sculpture, though, he goes to lovingly as to an old friend in stranger 
Rome; he had met its representatives before, in the Athenaeum—the Apollo Belve- 


ledgement from this particular scholar, however, Hawthorne, in 7he New Adam and Eva: ‘ Sculp- 
throws peculiarly strong light upon the breadth of ture, in its highest excellence, is more genuine than 
Emerson’s influence. painting, and might seem to be evolved from a na- 


5. This was a popular faith in New England. tural germ, by the same law as a leaf or flower.’’ 
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dere, the Laocoédn, the Venus de’ Medici, the Discobolus, the Borghese Gladiator, 
and others; and so here he knew them by heart, had even “admired the casts long 
since much more” than he ever could the originals. He knew little enough of the 
history of sculpture, but he had thought about the art in relatively definite terms. 
The Thorndike casts had taught him something of the meaning of sculptural balance 
and proportion, something of composition. Yet mere proportion, he had decided, 
was not enough. Expression must animate it, without expression mere proportion 
is banal; and expression cannot be analyzed, it is a certain movement magically 
caught in an instant by the stone, a fluency that runs through rude fingers—back 
in Concord he took time to phrase the idea with some grace: “The statue is then 
beautiful when it begins to be incomprehensible, when it is passing out of criticism 
and can no longer be defined by compass and measuring-wand....” (Zhe Complete 
Works, Centenary edition, II, 179). 

And so in the Tribune in Florence he feels obligated to court a critical disinterest- 
edness before the Venus, for his judgment has earned the right to be reasoned; 
he walks around it several times, reserving his admiration. Finally he is satisfied: 
time has not erred in acclaiming it. Previously, in the Capitoline Museum in Rome, 
he has been not quite so sure of the Dying Gaul; it is indebted, we must remember, 
to Byron’s use of the theme (‘‘his manly brow consents to death’’)—but it is “a 
most expressive statue.’’ Later he can be more enthusiastic about the Gaul, for it 
belongs to “that grand style” which he loves—‘‘the first noble remove from the 
Egyptian block-like images,” and before yet freedom had become too free.’’ 

Emerson’s love for the old sculpture was deep and genuine, and it found adequate 
expression more consistently than his love for painting ever did, unless it was that 
of Raphael. In one of the early essays he achieved an analysis of the charm of 
Greek sculpture that is at once poetic and incisive: 

‘‘...a multitude of forms in the utmost freedom of action and never 
transgressing the ideal serenity; like votaries performing some religious 
dance before the gods, and though in convulsive pain or mortal combat, 
never daring to break the figure and decorum of their dance” (7he 
Complete Works, il, 15). 
There is in most of his comments on sculpture the breath of pure joy, of delight 
unburdened by intellectual and moral consideration, a feeling that seldom seems 
dominated by the spirit in which he once observed that the Apollo at the Athenaeum 
did not drink much port wine—a probability which I do not dare to doubt, but do 
choose to consider impertinent. 

The record of his artistic education after leaving Italy must be written largely 
in omissions. He was not very happy in Paris, and the Jardin des Plantes won an 
easy victory over the Louvre: Rubens and Rembrandt, Velasquez, Claude Lorrain 
are mentioned in the /ourna/s without comment. In England, of course, he had that 
intense night with the Carlyles, and Wordsworth to present the awful spectacle of 
recitation in a garden; and | suppose one did not go to London to look at painting 





6. He read Winckelmann in the interval, and in Greek sculptural evolution, ‘‘the grand and square,’’ 
Winckelmann’s chronology is not trustworthy : Emer- History of Ancient Art, London, 1881, II, 153. 
son probably had in mind the historian’s second stage 
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and sculpture. A curious paradox in Emerson the naturalist is implied by his 
indifference to landscape painting, which had been prominent in English art; not 
content with ignoring the English landscapists, Emerson eventually annihilated them 
in one careless sweep, by his remark (in 1864) that English genius had all gone 
into her poetry; for it “is more truly shown in the drawing of Punch than in all 
their water-colour and Royal Academy” (Journals, X, 69). Even on his second visit 
there, when Ruskin’s campaign for Turner was well under way, after visiting the 
latter’s studio, Emerson had little to say. There is danger, however, in deducing 
too much from this indifference; one must resist the impulse to construct for him a 
taste consciously and consistently classical. Emerson was old-fashioned. He preferred 
sculpture, and paintings that had people in them. 


IV 


An examination of Emerson’s progress through European architecture ends, in 
a sense, in anticlimax. There is an advantage, he records at the beginning of his 
trip, in entering Europe, as he was doing, “at the little end, so we shall admire by 
just degrees from the Maltese architecture up to....”—not the Gothic of the Ile-de- 
France, not English Gothic with its rich variations—‘ up to St. Peter’s.” And with 
St. Peter’s properly viewed, and the wonder stored safely away, and St. Mark’s in 
Venice, and the Duomo in Florence, and, in Milan, of course, the great wedding-cake 
cathedral with its soaring lacework and five thousand statues, “great and small ’’—with 
all these behind him—Notre-Dame is a “fine church outside, but the interior quite 
naked and beggarly.”’ One wonders if some great curtain were not thrown over the 
glory of those windows that day, or some tiny one, woven by homesickness perhaps, 
over those sharp New England eyes. All the other cathedrals of that blessed region 
are entirely neglected, nor is there any record to show that he ever visited Chartres 
or Amiens or Mont-Saint-Michel at a later date. It is the English of Gothic that 
receives what admiration that style inspired on this trip; Westminster Abbey is 
simply and briefly “better than any church I have seen except St. Peter’s.” The 
pride and wealth and ambition of the early sixteenth century popes had left their 
mark upon the earth, and they had not built in vain. 

But at the “littlke end” one feels no coldness in this independent innocent. 
‘“Welcome to these new joys,” he cries, and advances to meet them with none of 
the restraint that seems to suggest self-consciousness in the presence of statue or 
painting. In Valetta he is “pleased abundantly” with St. John’s. He surrenders 
completely to S. Croce in Florence; it is ‘‘not a Florentine, no, nor a European 
church, but a church built by and for the human race.” The Duomo is like an 
‘“‘archangel’s tent” with its many-colored marble set down in the midst of the city. 

Here all is hyperbole set to defeat hyperbole. The Milan cathedral is the only 
church in Italy “that can pretend to compare with St. Peter’s.” Later he is to 
theorize, with the help of Horatio Greenough and Samuel G. Ward, upon functionalism, 
upon the beauty of stern necessity in building, but here he has no objection to the 
carved icing, the affixed statuary, the acres of ‘‘ exquisitely sculptured pinnacles 
rising and flowering all around you” at the top of the church. “ Truly it is good 
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to be there,” amidst “the grand Gothic perspective of the aisles,” and “the colour 
of the light which all enters through stained glass.” 

In Venice, the churches “ surpass all the churches of Florence in Splendor ;” the 
Chiesa dei Gesuati within is “a costly imitation in marble of tapestry hangings,” 
which “Hiram and Solomon could not beat.” Then he went to stand on the Piazza 
of St. Mark’s in the moonlight, like any sentimental youth. It was glorious to behold, 
‘all enchantment, so rich and strange and visionary.’ 

If climax is possible in this, St. Peter’s must figure in it. It lingered longest of 
them all in memory, and in Paris his love for it became almost a cry of despair 
(Ah! ah! for St. Peter’s...’’). And such attachments place a severe tax upon language. 
It is “‘an ornament of the earth,” “not grand,” but yet “so rich and pleasing ”’ 
that it should “rather be called the sublime of the beautiful.” True, with the calm 
of Concord regained and the ideal re-established in the mind, it and S. Croce become 
‘lame copies after a divine model,” but in its presence this elegant pile will brook 
no intellectual interference. Nothing can compare with it, not Notre-Dame nor 
the Milan cathedral nor Westminster. ‘‘ What a temple!” he exclaims, reduced to 
helpless ejaculation when a procession moving through a small part of it at night 
gives ‘“‘an idea of its immensity” that he had not had before. You could put the 
Old Manse with its adjoining pasture—yes, and Concord’s rapidly expanding cem- 
eteries, too—into this space and then forget they were there. ‘‘ You walk about 
on its ample, marble pavement as you would on a common, so free are you of 
your neighbors; and throngs of people are lost upon it.” 

There is little reason in all this, and those who produce any must do so at the 
expense of common sense. Here is nothing of the old battle of styles, here no 
classicist nerved up to the point of acceptance; here is just a plain citizen of 
Concord away from home for the first time with all his determination to be calm 
happily forgotten. In London is another church of the Renaissance, somewhat later 
but wrought in the same design, but he had sworn no allegiance to a style and 
refused compliment. ‘‘ Went into St. Paul’s, where service was saying. Poor church.” 
This is more eloquent than the later dictum, which may be interesting for its touch 
of Ruskin: 

“St. Paul’s is.... a very handsome, noble architectural exploit, but singularly 
unaffecting.... It seems the best of shop-building, a fine British vaunt, but 
there is no moral interest attached to it” (Journals, VII, 434). 
Nearly all of the Romantics said the same thing in almost identical words about 
St. Peter’s, which has seemed of infinite power to insult. Emerson apparently never 
compared the two churches. St. Peter’s had been a genuine experience for him. 


V 


The shortcoming most obvious in all this is simple lack of experience, and a 
failure to supplement his observation with conscientious study that might have 
produced a more rigorous questioning of aesthetic result; and the greatest virtue 
is independence, most apparent in his challenge at the beginning of the trip: “The 
picture waits for my verdict; it is not to command me, but I am to settle its claims 
to praise.” 
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Emerson’s independence in aesthetic experience found more vigorous expression 
in his private criticism of contemporary American painting and sculpture than it 
ever did abroad; although narrow in range, it was effective. Since it was never, 
to my knowledge, used except generally in public lecture or essay, it cannot be 
conceived as having had influence upon individual artists; but it may be fairly used 
as evidence of the occasional sureness of his taste, particularly in a sphere where 
his lack of historical detail did not hamper his judgment. And, generally, it is 
suggestive of a partial maturing of aesthetic reflection after 1833. 

His criticism of modern art was based upon the same principle as his evaluation 
of ancient art: what others have said of this, whether old or new, shall not influence 
my opinion, which shall be determined by what it says to me. Constantly alert to 
defend America’s real virtues against unfair attacks, he never criticized America 
because American, in the manner of the traveled snob. 

In the thirties American art had succeeded only in being picturesque, or graceful, 
or pretty, and he was quick to analyze the reasons. First, it was imitative, derivative, 
it belonged to Europe rather than to America—“ All genius fatal to genius;” and 
second, it was not called forth by the necessity of the people—‘ A vital faith built 
the cathedrals of Europe” (Journals, 1V, 109). Beginning here, with what are really 
two symptoms of the same disease, he went on to prescribe for the patient. First 
must come domestication. The artist might go abroad for study if he only did 
not go hoping to find something greater than was already at home, within himself. 
‘‘Whatsoever is beautiful must rest on a basis as broad as man.” In a vein that 
recalls Ruskin, although he was free from Ruskin’s petulance, he asserted repeatedly 
that a profound art must rest upon a profound way of life. The same perception 
made of Thoreau very nearly an artistic nihilist, but Emerson had stood in the 
Vatican. ‘‘ The universal Yankee nation roaring in the Capitol to approve or condemn” 
would make Greenough’s “eye and hand and heart go to a new tune.”’ He was 
not at one with Thoreau in the latter’s savage contention that art would do well 
to fold its arms and wait in patience for social and spiritual reform to build a 
foundation for it. The American artist might be a leader, if he would only study 
‘‘with hope and love the precise thing to be done by him, considering the climate, 
the soil, the length of the day, the wants of the people, the habit and form of govern- 
ment.” All this, of course, was simply application to the fine arts of the criticism 
he had directed at the American scholar and writer; and, in the sanctuary of his 
journal, the theory found objects and spoke in plain terms. 

Boston had given Washington Allston only the most enthusiastic adulation since 
his return from Europe and the refining influence of Benjamin West’s academy; 
he was a gentleman, a polite versifier, a painter in the grand manner; what was 
more, he was a son of Harvard. His paintings were unmistakably on the side of 
right living and the true faith, and his The Dead Man Restored to Life by Touch- 
ing the Bones of the Prophet Elisha covered a strip of canvas thirteen feet long. 
Belshazzar’s Feast would have been larger had it ever been finished. Coleridge had 
met him in Italy and felt him a man gifted with “a Poetical and artistic genius.... 
unsurpassed by any man of his age!”’ Margaret Fuller in 7he Dia/ and Dr. Holmes 
in the North American Review gave something better than polite applause to his 
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1839 exhibition, the former with little restraint, Holmes a little more critically. 
After his death, C. E. Lester paid him elegiac honor in his Artists of America 
(New York, 1846): ‘*No words of ours can do him honor, but they may at least 
serve aS an earnest expression of our veneration for the Great Poet-Painter.” 

But for Emerson, who saw the exhibition of 1839 without the obligation of praising 
it for the public, “‘ the impression of the gallery, though bland, is faint in the memory.” 
His work makes no positive impression. ‘It is an eyeless face. It is an altar without 
fire.” Beautiful drawing, taste, cultivation, geniality, charming atmosphere, he allows 
Allston—‘“‘ but no man.” He does not pierce the soul, does not comment, does not 
“come and take me by the hand and lead me somewhither....” His genius seems 
feminine rather than masculine. He is 

‘“‘adamas ex veleri rupe, a chip of the old block; boulder of the European 
ledge; a spur of those Apennines on which Titian, Raphael, Paul Veronese, 
and Michael Angelo sat, cropping out here in this remote America and 
unlike anything around it....”’ (Journals, VI, 501). 

Criticism similarly stern, and finding its mark again in the artist’s bondage to 
the externals of tradition, is pointed at Horatio Greenough, whose thought Emerson 
found impelling; but “his tongue was far cunninger in talk than his chisel was 
to carve” (letter to Carlyle), and he, like Allston, was only picturesque and not 
creative in the severe style of old art (Journals, IV, 87). Horatio Greenough at the 
time of Emerson’s greatest interest in art was the only American sculptor, and he 
either never came in contact with the work of the somewhat later Hiram Powers 
or did not think it important enough for comment. Of foreign contemporaries, his 
few references to Canova are indecisive and contradictory; Thorwaldsen, however, 
whom Margaret Fuller knew personally and admired, suffers from the malady prevalent 
in America: he is ‘“‘noble and inventive, and his figures grand, and his marchers 
march, but I see in him all the time the Greeks again.” 

Only in a general sense does he attack architectural sham in America. Thoreau, 
incidentally, denounced meaningless building and developed in doing so a social- 
moral criticism akin to Ruskin’s, but Emerson never took such a stand in regard 
to it as a separate art. There is no word of praise for any of the excellent examples 
of American Georgian that stood in his day, no blame directed at the numerous 
absurdities perpetrated during the Greek Revival. Once he finds the whole American 
architecture “tent-like when compared with the monumental solidity of medieval 
and primeval remains in Europe and Asia,” and elsewhere he observes that it, along 
with sculpture and painting, has become effete, “‘and passed into second childhood.” 
The only “fine” art left us, then, is gardening. He liked this ironic fancy, and 
beneath its gentleness was hidden the harshest of his criticism. 


VI 


Emerson did not, of course, pretend to authority in the realm of the pure criticism 
of art, and nearly all of his direct comments upon painter and sculptor were confined 
to his Journal. There we find that of his three trips abroad the first undoubtedly 
resulted in the greatest bulk of notes on the fine arts; and these exist in spite of 
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the fact that art was not the avowed object of his quest. There can be little doubt 
that this particular experience awakened in him an interest that remained with him 
for several years after his return home; his two separate essays on Art (the one 
in the First Series of Zssays, the other later included in Soczety and Solitude), the 
essay on Michael Angelo, and the most formal presentation of his theory of beauty 
(that in Mature) were all four written before 1841. Thereafter, examination of his 
Journals shows an abrupt decline of interest, and material for such a study as the 
present one must be chiefly found in the nine years between 1832 and 1841. 

There is no strong evidence to suggest a wider range of familiarity with particular 
objects of art than that explicitly illustrated in the preceding four sections, and yet 
it would argue little imagination in the student if he were to suppose that Emerson’s 
actual knowledge were quite so meager. A writer cannot be expected carefully to 
record for the sake of the future scholar evidence of all the knowledge he may have 
picked up in fields incidental to his central interest. The fact that Emerson did not 
is plainly shown in skillful oblique references which give the impression of having 
come off most casually. From these we learn that the Dutch painters frequently 
sought “a household charm” that apparently was genuine, even though attained 
through “pails and pans” (English Traits); that Greek artists ‘ heeded their designs, 
and less considered the finish” (Zuglish Traits); that the use of columns in architec- 
ture is the cutting away of inessentials in the “prose wall,” to leave only “the 
poetry of columns” (Natural History of [ntellect); that there is “an essential splendour” 
in the “simple and awful sculpture on the friezes of the Parthenon”’ akin to that 
seen in the manners of some men (Watural History of Intellect), There are several 
more such references, which are seldom unhappy, and what they imply is enough to 
warn against deducing too much ignorance from the more direct evidence. 

We cannot, however, go farther in reconstructing concrete experience from the 
evidence. We must stop with these fairly safe facts: that Emerson’s experience in art 
began in 1832; that his study of it as a subject was haphazard, never intense; that 
his formal writing about it, and hence probably his most persistent thinking about 
it, fell in the period 1832-41; and that after the latter date his concern with the arts 
was completely casual. 

Emerson’s theory of beauty rested partially upon this none too extensive experience, 
took something from his broader experience of the beauty of nature, borrowed much 
conceptually from abstract philosophy, and, finally, was tested most severely in his 
criticism of literature. What follows is a brief exposition of as much of it as seems 
directly applicable to painting, sculpture, and architecture. 


Vil 


I have found it of some value to arrange Emerson’s aesthetics (the first to be 


constructed formally in America) under the following headings: Psychology of Art, 
Principles of Art, and Morality of Art.’ 


7. Corresponding loosely to Emerson’s three tural forms,’’ and as ‘the mark God sets upon 
‘‘aspects’’ of beauty in Nature: beauty as “ an object virtue,”’ 
of the intellect,’’ as ‘‘the simple perception of na- 
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Psychology of Art. “The eye,” wrote Emerson, ‘is the best of artists.’’ Beauty lies 
in the observer, not in the object. We carry with us to Europe that which we go to 
see. If the perception of beauty, which is possible to all men in varying degrees, is 
so intense as to exceed the level where mere passive observation satisfies, creation of 
new beauty may be the result. Perception, in action, functions as taste; creation, if 
the conditions necessary to successful creation are fulfilled, is the action of genius, and 
the result is art. 

What are these conditions? “ The intellect searches out the absolute order of things 
as they stand in the mind of God, and without the colors of affection.”* This intellec- 
tual perception, uncolored by personal idiosyncrasies, must cut through to the high 
law which knits variety together into unity; it must truly transcend the temporal, the 
accidental, the possible, to arrive at the timeless, the necessary, the probable—the 
One. This perceptive act is the refining, the cutting away of inessentials; passive 
taste may perceive It dimly when the way is pointed out by the finished work of art; 
genius perceives It clearly, without help. In Emerson’s Neo-Platonic terms, this is an 
act of submission to divine influx from the One, and, in the submission, the receptive 
mind removes the impediment of the personal and temporal. Thus there is something 
religious in the true act of creation, something rhapsodical above and beyond the 
individual will of the artist, whose part in it is only “the surrender of will to the 
Universal Power, which will not be seen face to face, but must be received and 
sympathetically known” (Zhe Complete Works, 1, 213). And in the product will be 
seen evidence of the degree of success of the original intuition—if this was of greatest 
intensity, the product will show it, as do the Sibyls and Prophets of Angelo. 

But before there can be a product at all, the ideal must be translated into sensuous 
language: “genius is not a lazy angel contemplating itself and things [like a young 
Werther].... Thought must take the stupendous step of passing into realization ”’ (2d., 
XII, 43). Work, industry, study, the command of tools and facts, are necessary before 
genius can become effective in the world of men. The following passage, which needs 
only to be extended into a detailed system to become Crocean expressionism, sum- 
marizes Emerson’s whole psychology of artistic creation so effectively that it must 
be quoted in full: 

“To genius must always go two gifts, the thought and the publication. The 
first is revelation, always a miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or 
incessant study can ever familiarize, but which must always leave the inquirer 
stupid with wonder.... But to make it available needs a vehicle or art by 
which it is conveyed to men. To be communicable it must become picture 
or sensible object. We most learn the language of facts.... The rich in- 
ventive genius of the painter must be smothered and lost for want of the 
power of drawing, and in our happy hours we should be inexhaustible poets 
if once we could break through the silence into adequate rhyme. As all 
men have some access to primary truth, so all have some art or power of 


8. An interesting source: ‘‘ The highest beauty is ence ’’ (Winckelmann, History of Ancient Art, 1, 119). 
in God; and our idea of human beauty advances Hardly final: behind lurks the whole Neo-Platonic 
towards perfection in proportion as it can be imagined tradition. 


in conformity and harmony with that highest Exist- 
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communication in their head, but only in the artist does it descend into the 
hand”’ (26., II, 335-6). 

The idea of genius as Emerson conceived it tended to result in a breakdown of 
sharp distinctions between the gezres of art, as the theory of expressionism was later 
to break them down in the work of Croce. ‘‘He who makes a good sentence or a 
good verse exercises a power very strictly analogous to his who makes a fine statue, 
a beautiful cornice, a staircase like that in Oxford, or a noble head in painting,” 
Emerson records in his Journal (III, 395). And, as late as 1846, “Art acquaints us 
with the wonderful translations of the same thought into the several languages of 
drawing, of sculpture, of music, of poetry, of architecture....” Journals, VII, 173). 
It is startling to find Oscar Wild so near, but the echo will not be silenced: “ For 
there are not many arts, but one art merely: poem, picture, and Parthenon, sonnet 
and statue—all are in their essence the same, and he who knows one, knows all” 
(Mr. Whistler's “Ten O’ Clock’’). 

Principles of Art. These are implicit in the description of the creative act itself. 
The laws of the One are necessity, primal simplicity, pure economy. ‘We ascribe 
beauty to that which is simple; which has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers 
its end; which stands related to all things; which is the mean of many extremes ” 
(The Complete Works, V1, 289). “Beauty rides ona lon. Beauty rests on necessities. 
The line of beauty is the result of perfect economy” (zd., VI, 294). Yet the One is 
living, vibrant, the source of all life, and its representation cannot stop with mere 
machinelike symmetry of form, which many small talents can construct with the help 
of blueprint or draughtsman’s compass. ‘‘ We cannot approach beauty. Its nature 
is like opaline doves’-neck lustres, hovering and evanescent.... The statue is then 
beautiful when it begins to be incomprehensible, when it.... demands an active im- 
agination to go with it and to say what it is in the act of doing” (7d., I], 179-80). 
Elsewhere, ‘‘ Beauty is the moment of transition, as if the form were just ready to flow 
into other forms”’ (26., VI, 292). 

The suggestiveness of this interpretation is indeed rich; it is a fairly clear statement 
of the truest classical criticism, which from Aristotle to Pope has tried to clarify the 
relationship between rule and what in some great instances has seemed to be sublime 
disregard for rule. Nowhere, I think, has a comprehension of the essential living 
quality of great art found such adequate expression as it has here, without sacrifice 
of the subsidiary but equally essential rules of measure, proportion, simplicity, ne- 
cessity.° 

Morality of Art. The identification of the Beautiful with the Good and the True 


9. In addition to Aristotle and Plotinus, there are 


divine necessity in art he had Goethe’s backing: 
other possible sources. Emerson records in his 


“Alles Willkiirliche, Eingebildete fallt zusammen, da 





Journals (VIII, 320) that Horatio Greenough believed 
that everything of beauty for beauty’s sake in ar- 
chitecture ‘‘is embellishment, non-functional embel- 
lishment; that is false, childish, and moribund.” It 
was probably easy for him to agree, in view of his 
stated principles, which need only to be applied to 
architecture to become modern functionalism. Samuel 
G. Ward also anticipates in a small way the modern 
school in an article on art and architecture for 7he 
Dial, July, 1843. For the Neo-Platonic idea of the 


ist die Nothwendigkeit, da ist Gott’ (Italidnische Reise 
in Goéthes Werke, Weimar, 1906, III, 78). And on the 
subject of ‘‘ vitality,’’ Winckelmann wrote that artists 
skilled only in ‘‘ proportion’’ will not succeed with 
the beautiful, for ‘‘soul and feeling, rather than in- 
tellect, are required in its creation’ (History of 
Ancient Art, I, 119). Winckelmann used the low 
Romantic phrase, of course, but Emerson probably 
found it easy to translate to the higher plane. 
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follows inevitably from the high theory of creation which Emerson held; they are 
three appearances of the same One, and, seen from the high plane that their source 
would demand, their identification can hardly disturb anyone. This is the high 
morality of an Aristotle or a Milton, which finds its criterion in stern devotion to the 
truth which is beautiful, and evinces itself as clearly in the Ham/e¢t of Shakespeare 
as in the Psalms; and at times Emerson managed to keep the conception of the 
‘‘morality””’ of great art on this plane, as when he wishes for the new teacher who 
‘‘shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy” (Zhe Complete Works, 1, 151). There is but one allegiance to the One, 
and it expresses itself in triple vision. Who would quarrel with this but quarrels 
with language. 

Neither can we quarrel with what amounts to a corollary to this proposition: that 
the perception of beauty will have its result in the perceiver, that ‘culture is for the 
results.” For culture is ‘‘the suggestion, from certain best thoughts, that a man has 
a range of affinities through which he can modulate the violence of any master-tones 
that have a droning preponderance in his scale, and succor him against himself” 
(26., VI, 136). And Emerson would have a man “enter his house through a hall filled 
with heroic and sacred sculptures, that he might not want the hint of tranquillity and 
self-poise” (zd., III, 137). Not even an ardent partisan of the cult of beauty for its 
own sake can deny that a man who knows art well makes a better companion than 
one who does not. 

But in the way of emphasis Emerson occasionally relaxed from this high perception, 
and seems almost to present great art solely in the guise of missionary; so in Italy 
he could not help wishing for a world without ballet dancers; and he finds the 
grand style in sculpture ‘‘as admonitory and provoking to good life as Marcus 
Antoninus.” The difference is a difference largely of emphasis, of allowing the 
moral consideration to exclude others; but it is the difference between Aristotle 
and Sidney, and between Emerson at his best and Alexander Everett or S. A. Eliot. 
It can only be concluded that at times Emerson’s immediate inheritance and back- 
ground were too much for him; but it can and should be constantly remembered 
that for the mere preaching, the blunt inculcation of “virtues,” the poetic justice in 
art, he had no use. 

Before concluding this section, we must refer to what frequently seems to be the 
major inconsistency in Emerson’s aesthetics: the precise relationship of art to nature. 
At times he seems firm in the classical position from which art is seen as the perfection 
or complement of nature; at other times it is nature that is “art perfected—the work 
of genius.” The student may be furthered in his confusion, when he encounters these 
passages, by remembrance of Thoreau’s persistent preference of nature to art, 
and of Carlyle’s indifference to Kunst, which (Emerson reports in English Traits) he 
thought a “great delusion” upon which “Goethe and Schiller wasted a great deal 
of time.” 

The inconsistency cannot be entirely wished away (the student who needs to refresh 
his memory needs only to read through the Art of the First Series of Essays); but it 
need not be taken as destructive of the whole structure. Emerson sincerely tried to 
keep always in his mind a consciousness of the existence of the ideal; this was most 
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consistently valuable to him in his literary criticism,” and in his life and whole work 
it was, as is well known, a kind of religious object. Thus, just as occasionally the 
‘‘morality” of art seemed to him its most important aspect, so the pure religious act 
of identification with the One must frequently have seemed infinitely more important 
than the medium which assisted to that identification or perception. In those moments 
the divine might be seen expressed in nature or in the faces of men in the street as 
quickly as in any art, and he could justifiably grow impatient with those who “ abhor 
men as tasteless, dull, and inconvertible, and console themselves with color-bags, and 
blocks of marble””—‘“ fancy goods,” he calls them elsewhere. But here the impatience 
is with the blindness of people and the only censure of art lies in the rather strong 
flavor of the phrase. I think we can find no real logical flaw here, nor even in the essay, 
Art, where he says: “In happy hours, nature appears to us one with art; art per- 
fected—the work of genius.” Truly, we can agree, nature does so appear—in happy 
hours; on a really fine day the banks of Walden Pond are God Himself, and mere 
pictures fancy pieces indeed. 

Emerson’s problem, at this point, was not really a problem of aesthetics at all; it 
was the problem of tearing the cataracts of habit from the eyes of men and getting 
them to see through all the striving to the end, through the imperfections of the com- 


monplace to the beauty of the Whole. And to this purpose all means might join in 
alliance—nature, art, and man. 


Vill 


The most persistent metaphysical problem of the latter half ofthe eighteenth century 
lay in finding a logical bridge to span the gap between matter and spirit that has 
seemed so offensive to the human mind. After Kant the aesthetic consciousness 
served as sucha bridge. Schiller, Schelling, and Hegel were pleased to modify Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment, but all four were in general agreement with Schiller’s statement 
that in the enjoyment of beauty “there takes place an actual union and interpenetration 
of matter with form,” which “demonstrates the compatibility of the two natures, the 
realizableness of the infinite in the finite, and therefore the possibility of the most 
sublime humanity.” Similarly, Schelling states that art is the infinite in finite form, 
and Coleridge asserts that taste “is the intermediate faculty which connects.... the 
intellect with the senses.”’” But Emerson could compromise. The Plotinian doctrine 
of imitation furnished him with a theory of beauty which recognized the connection 
beauty establishes between finite and infinite (“Into every beautiful object there enters 
somewhat immeasurable and divine....’’), but he did not intend to confine this service 
to art alone; “somewhat immeasurable and divine”’ enters into every beautiful object, 
mountain as well as picture, lake as well as poem. Art, Emerson feared, is too small 
a part of creation; and even beauty, whether in nature or art, contains only imperfectly 
the impress of the One. Actually no clearly defined spirit-matter dualism exists in 


10. Indispensable to such a study as this is Nor- 11. Quoted by Bernard Bosanquet, History of 
man Foerster’s analysis of Emerson’s critical theory Aesthetic, London, 1922, p. 290. 
in his book, American Criticism. Therein the function 12. Miscellanies, London, 1885, p. 14. 


of the ideal in Emerson’s criticism is most clearly 
presented. 
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Emerson’s ontology and epistemology, at least none like that which cuts through 
Kant’s first Critique; spirit, ineffable, and emanating from the One, makes the dualism 
only nominal. ‘The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a 
remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God in the unconscious” 
(The Complete Works, 1, 64-5)."° 

It is thus hardly possible to place Emerson among the Romantic philosophers who 
made of aesthetics a veritable Jacob’s Ladder to reach from earth to heaven. His 
main endeavor in life was to intensify the individual’s spiritual life and he spoke to an 
American audience whose blunt materialism alarmed him. Art and the beauty of 
nature were forces he clearly enough recognized as his rightful allies, and he enlisted 
them without quibbling too much and used them wherever the flank seemed weak; 
since few Americans could travel, and because every American, on the contrary, 
might find nature daily at his window, he did the practical and the polite thing and 
dwelt not at length on painting and sculpture. 

If to be somewhat affected by what happens in your own neighborhood is provincial, 
then Emerson was provincial in failing to set up in Concord a cult of /’art pour l'art; 
but he was no advocate of mere poetic justice, and his conception of the Good is 
inadequately represented by any bourgeois penny morality. The incisiveness and 
subtlety of his thought separated him sharply from other contributors to the North 
American Review. If to be excited by new scenes and awed by dignified associations 
and not too curious about the shape of an arch or the condition of a canvas betray 
the provincial, then Emerson behaved exceedingly like one in Italy and Paris on his 
first trip abroad. But the provincial does not persistently castigate the domestic 
product as Emerson did Allcott and Greenough, and, if he was provincial, he had at 
least seen enough not to commit the blunder of patriotic enthusiasm. His aesthetic 
criticism, for all its slight experience, worked upon the same basis of theory as his 
literary criticism; he could be content only with the best in any art, according to the 
ideal which experience had given him. That the experience was infinitely less in art 
than in literature does not make for a difference in kind between the two bodies of 
criticism. 

He belonged to no faction in the Battle of the Styles. Gothic, Classic, Renais- 
sance—he loved any style well enough, if its example pleased him. Apparently in 
all of them he could find expressed the principles which pleased him, design, economy, 
unity, vitality. His criticism ignored styles, and that is different from being ignorant 
of them. There is no reason for believing that he built any theory around an idea 
of architecture as a “symbol,” which was the sport of the Pugins and the Ruskins; 
he simply saw architecture as another expression of man’s best nature, very frequently 
worthy of him. 

Like most men whose conclusions are determined by common sense, he valued 
life above books, living men above painting and sculpture; but books and painting 
and sculpture, wisely used, made life better. In the two latter arts his taste seems 
on the whole “‘classical.’””’ Thus he preferred, in theory at least, sculpture to painting, 


13- Emerson seems to have had no trouble in ethical dualism, so plainly expressed in the Ode Jn- 
making this ontological monism jibe with his firm scribed to W. H. Channing. 
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valued human subjects above landscapes, drawing above color; but he was content 
only with the old masters and not impressed by contemporary imitators. Loving 
Greek sculpture sincerely, he could praise no Greek sculpture at the third or fourth 
remove by artists like Thorwaldsen and Greenough. And although expert in no 
one period in the history of any of the fine arts, in only a few years’ casual con- 
sideration he learned, perhaps, the fundamental secret in each, enjoyed, indeed, a 
certain intimacy with many artists; from which came a philosophic breadth and a 
luxuriance of style that helped to elevate him above most of his contemporaries. 








Poussin’s Et 1n ARCADIA EGo. 


Poussin’s two paintings of the Arcadian shepherds 
have recently been the subject of learned articles by 
Professor Panofsky,! Mr. Jerome Klein,? and Dr. 
Weisbach ?; but one fact which has not so far been 
mentioned by any of these writers may be worth 
adding, since it throws some light on Poussin’s in- 
tention in one of the two versions of the theme. 

The earlier painting of the Z/ in Arcadia ego subject, 
now in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire 
(Fig. 1), was not conceived as a single piece but as 
one of a pair of pictures. In the Palazzo Massimi 
delle Colonne in Rome there is a copy of it, identical 
with the original except that it has been greatly added 
to in height. It is balanced by a pendant, which is 
a copy, also increased in height, of the so-called River 
Gods in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 4). For- 
tunately the inventory of the palace made in 1677 
gives the clue to the subject of this painting, which 
turns out to be Midas washing at the source of the 
Pactolus. 

This episode in the story of Midas is familiar. 
Midas being offered by Bacchus the satisfaction of 
any one wish, asked for the power to turn everything 
that he touched to gold. Then finding himself in 
danger of starving, since all his food turned to gold 
before he could eat it, he came back to Bacchus and 
begged that the gift might be taken away from him. 
Bacchus told him to wash at the source of the Pactolus. 
Midas carried out this advice, and was cured, but 
the waters of the Pactolus have contained grains of 
gold ever since. The moral of the story is, therefore, 
that happiness is not to be obtained by the possession 
of material wealth. But the exact nuance of the ideas 
expressed in the painting can best be seen by con- 
sidering it in connexion with other pictures belonging 
to the same group. 

Poussin painted the story on another occasion. In 
the Alte Pinakothek in Munich is a canvas (Fig. 5) 
which shows Midas kneeling before Bacchus and 
begging to be relieved of his power to turn everything 
into gold. In the background Midas appears again, 
washing in the Pactolus. This is the only occasion 
when Poussin breaks the unity of time so completely 
as to introduce the same figure twice in the same 
picture, and this practice, which was altogether rare 
in the seventeenth century, was a survival of a habit 


1. Jn Philosophy and History, Essays presented to Ernst Cas- 
sirer, Oxford, 1936, pp. 223 ff. 

2. Art Bulletin, XIX (1937), pp. 314 ff. 

3. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1937. 

4. See Orbaan, Documenti sul Barocco, p. 521. I am indebted 
to Mr. Ellis Waterhouse for identifying these pictures in the inven- 
tory. We may imagine that the paintings in the Palazzo Massimi 
were copies made for Cardinal Massimi of paintings which he 
had seen and admired in the house of some collector in Rome, 
perhaps Cassiano del Pozzo, who was a friend of Massimi and was 
Poussin’s best patron at the time when these paintings were executed, 
that is to say about 1628-30. The fact that the two paintings at 
Chatsworth and New York were intended as pendants is made 
almost certain by the existence of these copies; but it is further 
confirmed by the similarities of style, and the closeness of the di- 
mensions. The size of the Chatsworth picture is 101 x 82, that of 
the New York canvas 99x 71.5, but it is easily possible to imagine 
that the composition has been slightly cut on the right, where one 
of the pufti comes surprisingly near to the edge of the canvas. 
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fairly common in the Mannerist period.5 The fact 
that Poussin does it here is one reason for dating 
this painting early in his career, when he had not 
entirely shaken off the Mannerist characteristics which 
he had acquired during his training in Paris. For 
this reason and also on general stylistic grounds the 
painting should be dated about 1628-29.6 But this 
painting in its turn is one ofa pair. It forms a pen- 
dant to another picture in the Pinakothek, represent- 
ing Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 6).7 

The morals of the two paintings are related. For 
the Apollo and Daphne also sets forth astory of disil- 
lusionment and shows the disappointments follow- 
ing the pursuit of purely sensual love, which may 
at any moment turn to dust and ashes. Moreover, 
the impermanence of love is a recurrent theme in 
Poussin’s painting at this time (cf. the Death of Adonis 
at Caen and the two versions of the Narcissus story).® 

Now it has been pointed out by Mr. Klein that the 
great difference between the two versions of the 7 in 
Arcadia ego theme lies above all in the fact that in 
the first there is only regret and disillusionment shown 
at the transitoriness of life, whereas in the second 
there is resignation. The particular tone of the earlier 
painting is brought out even more clearly by the 
context in which we have now been able to set it. 
All the paintings which we have considered deal with 
themes of disillusionment, and in none of them is 
there any idea of stoical resignation or of calm, such 
as is expressed in the second version of the Af in 
Arcadia ego. The Midas subjects show only disil- 
lusionment about the value of wealth, the Apollo and 
Daphne disillusionment about the frailty of physical 
love, and the #/ in Arcadia ego in the first treatment 
shows nothing but regret at the impermanence of 
human happiness.® 


5. E.g. Pontormo (the Story of Joseph in the National Gallery) 
and Dutch Mannerists like Stradanus. 

6. Grautoff dates the painting 1632-36 (see under No. 56 in his 
catalogue in the second volume of Nicolas Poussin, Munich, 1914). 
But at this date the mixture of purely Titianesque elements like the 
figure of the nymph in the foreground, with figures taken from 
ancient sculpture, like the Bacchus, and others based on contem- 
porary Roman painting, like the Midas, is unthinkable. After 
about 1630 the various elements are always more completely fused. 
Friedlinder (Thieme-Becker, s. v. Poussin) dates it before 1631 on 
the grounds of the reference to a painting of Midas in that year, 
and though this might equally well refer to the New York paint- 
ing, I see no reason to disagree with his opinion. The New York 
and Chatsworth pictures I should be inclined to date a little later, 
c. 1630. The Chatsworth painting can hardly be as early as Panofsky 
suggests (/oc. cit.), namely 1626-28, or as Jamot would date it, 1625-28 
(cf. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1925, ii, p. 100), for at that time 
Poussin was still in a purely experimenta! phase. 

7. These two paintings are said in the catalogue of the gallery to 
be pendants. Their sizes are almost identical (98 x 130 and 97 x 131), 
and they seem both to have been in the Electoral collection since 
the eighteenth century. Friedlander (Nicolas Poussin), Munich, 1914, 
p. 113) also accepts them as a pair. Moreover, on purely stylistic 
grounds they appear to go together, particularly since, if they are 
arranged with the Midas on the left and the Apollo on the right, 
they form a combination in which the assymmetry of the separate 
compositions, which is rather surprising in Poussin even at this date, 
is lessened, and the large masses of figures and trees on the left in 
the Midas and on the right in the Apollo produce a balance. 

8. Louvre and Dresden. 

9. It is perhaps worth noticing that in the generation after 
Poussin his French followers tend to keep more to the type of the 
second version of the theme when they treat it, whereas the Italians 
prefer to make of it a more romantic and picturesque subject. The 











talsworth, Duke of Devonshire Fic. 2— Paris, Louvre: Apollo and Daphne, 


Et in Arcadia ego, dy Poussin by Poussin 





Fic. 3— Hanover, Picture Gallery: Fic. 4— New York, Metropolitan Museum: 


Inspiration of Anacreon Midas at the Source of the Pactolus 
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hia. 6— Munich, Alte Pinakothek: Apollo and Daphue 
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In the second version of the #¢ in Arcadia ego the 
tone is one of contemplative resignation, and Mr. Klein 
has shown how this is expressed not only by means 
of the actions of the figures but also by the formal 
disposition. A parallel of the same kind can be 
drawn between the Apollo and Daphne discussed 
above, and another painting (Fig. 2) of the same 
subject which Poussin began for Cardinal Massimi 
in 1665, but left unfinished at his death. 

The second Apollo and Daphne has not the same 
resignation which is to be found in the later Zi in 
Arcadia ego, but it differs from the early painting in 
that all element of passion has been left out and the 
theme is far more philosophical. The subject is no 
longer the pursuit of Daphne by Apollo, but the 
revenge which Cupid takes on the god for laughing 
at him. Cupid fires at Daphne the arrow which pre- 
vents her from loving and at the same time at Apollo 
the other arrow which makes him love. Many other 
details in the painting are obscure, such as the motive 
of Mercury stealing one of Apollo’s arrows, or the 
appearance of Narcissus in the background,!? but 
the general point is, for all that, clear. This paint- 
ing is a philosophical reflection on the ways in which 
love affects human beings, rather than a tragedy of 
sensual love, as the earlier version had been. The 
story is still melancholy, but it is treated without 
passion and in almost abstract terms. 

This change in content is accompanied by a change 
in the formal methods of expression. The earlier 
version of the Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 6) and the 
Metropolitan Midas (Fig. 4) are based on an almost 
Mannerist principle of assymmetry. The Midas is in 
many ways an exception in the work of Poussin. 
Even admitting that it dates from his early period, 
it is rare to find him planning a design in so directly 
anti-classical a manner. Midas appears right in the 
background of the painting, so that he is the last 
figure to be noticed. Moreover, his action is explained 
in so obscure a manner that he has often been taken 
by critics asa man asleep, not as one washing. The 
earlier Apollo and Daphne is more explicit than the 
Midas, but it is still far from classical. The two 
principal figures are pushed to one side of the com- 
position, the remainder of which is filled with ac- 
cessory figures of a river god and putt, forming a 
receding group which leads the eye diagonally into 
the picture. The design is based on a compromise 
between classical and baroque principles. It does 
not carry the eye away from object to object in some 
obvious linear or plastic rhythm, as in baroque designs; 


first method appears in the drawing by Bourdon engraved by Picart 
in his Jmpostures Innocentes (pl. 52), though this is hardly more 
than a pastiche of Poussin, The Italian attitude can be seen in a 
much more interesting drawing at Chatsworth, attributed to Poussin 
but nearer to Castiglione, in which the shepherds come upon a 
mass of ruins instead of a single tomb, and decipher the inscription 
on one of the fragments. The same idea, though without the ref- 
erence to Arcadia, occurs in a drawing by Castiglione in the British 
Museum, on which is based an etching discussed by Weisbach, to- 
gether with other works connected with these disillusionment themes 
(Antike, V1, 1930, p. 127). Frimmel (Lexikon der Wiener Gemiilde- 
gallerien, 1, p. 419) records that there was a picture of Arcadian 
Shepherds by Poussin in the Fries collection; but we do not know 
whether this was an Et in Arcadia ego or merely a vague pastoral 
subject like the painting attributed to Poussin in the Liverpool 
Gallery. 

10, This problem together with all the others which this com- 
position presents will be dealt with in the second part of Walter 
Friedlander’s Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, which is being pub- 
lished by the Warburg Institute, London. 


nor does it offer complete repose based.on the sym- 
metry of static bodies like true classical composition. 
Instead, it leaves the eye hovering, neither quite at 
rest, nor moving along fixed and predisposed lines 
through the design. 

In the later Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 2) the figures 
are arranged as far as possible in exact symmetry, 
with the two centers of interest placed at opposite 
sides of the canvas. All the figures are in complete 
repose and are disposed in attitudes of formal com- 
pleteness, that is to say usually in profile, or full face, 
so that all the figures and groups fall into a single 
plane as if in a bas-relief. Nothing is left of the 
rush of the earlier painting. Here all is rest; balance 
is achieved between the two opposing groups; and 
this repose expresses the resignation typical of Pous- 
sin’s later paintings. The same peace appears in the 
landscape. Poussin has no longer any use for the 
melancholy twilight landscapes which reflect the mood 
of paintings like the first Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 6) 
or the Adonis. Nor does he need the mathematically 
constructed plantations in which he set his heroic 
stories (such as the Finding of the Ashes of Phocion 
taken from Plutarch) and which correspond to the 
mathematical space construction of his figure com- 
positions of the forties. The landscape in the second 
Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 2) still reflects the mood 
of the painting, but the mood is changed. It is here 
one of other-worldly calm, of a not quite real country 
in which storms do not exist, and in which the trou- 
bles of the material world are in some magical way 
resolved. Poussin no longer uses the dramatic con- 
trasts of the earlier painting, with light falling violently 
on the figures, and trees standing out in dark silhouette 
against a sky, partly of heavy cloud, partly of cold 
sun. Instead, in the later version, figures and trees 
are set in a clear even light, which brings calm rather 
than drama. This light is softer than that in the heroic 
paintings of the forties, which serves only to model 
clearly and to establish every object in its right plane; 
it is more blending than in the Phocion, but without 
the dramatic possibilities of the early Daphne (Fig. 6). 

I have said above that the earlier version of the 
Et in Arcadia ego expressed nothing but disillusion- 
ment. This is true of the painting taken in isolation. 
But if we consider the whole group to which it belongs 
it becomes clear that the artist offers some form of 
consolation, though of a very different kind from the 
resignation of his later days. If we study the two 
paintings of the Midas story we see that Midas is not 
the only participant in the action. Even in the Me- 
tropolitan picture there are in the foreground two 
putti crowned with vine leaves, and the figure of 
Pactolus himself is adorned in the same way. That 
is to say the Bacchic element is referred to even in 
this episode in which Bacchus himself plays no direct 
part. In the Munich version this element is much 
more clearly expressed. Midas kneels before Bacchus, 
who leans languidly on one arm, holding a cup, and 
surrounded by his companions, some of whom drink 
or play on musical instruments, while others have 
already fallen into a drunken sleep. In the foreground 
appear the putti playing with a goat, and the sleeping 
nymph, which are the regular accompaniments of 
Poussin’s early Bacchanals.¥ 


11. The nymph is directly borrowed from Titian’s Bacchanal 
in the Prado. For the putii with a goat, cf. the Nursing of 
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The Munich picture is of a type intermediate be- 
tween the melancholy subjects which we have di- 
scussed, and the much gayer Bacchic paintings for 
which Poussin was celebrated in his early days. So 
that, in so far as Poussin offers any consolation in the 
paintings of this period, it is to be found in the plea- 
sures of the senses. But we are not to imagine that 
Poussin is simply saying ‘‘ Eat, drink and be merry,’’ 
for this would be entirely contrary to what we know 
of the refined and intellectual group centered round 
Cassiano del Pozzo, to which he belonged at this 
time. The model which he sets up is rather that of 
a refined sensuousness, the cultivation of the more 
agreeable things of the senses, an intellectual epicu- 
reanism which realized that the pleasures which the 
arts offer to the mind through the senses are more 
lasting and more reliable than those which appeal 
only to the senses and leave the mind unaffected. 

This attitude is completely expressed in a painting 
of the same period as those which we have been 
discussing, namely the Inspiration of Anacreon in 
the gallery of Hanover (Fig. 3).!2 It is indeed very 
tempting to regard this canvas as a member of the 
same series with the New York and Chatsworth pic- 
tures, though the evidence for this is by no means 
conclusive. Stylistically the three paintings hang 
perfectly together. They are all composed on the 
same principle of a simple diagonal! leading into the 
picture, on which all the main figures are placed. 
The arrangement of rocks and trees in two of the 
paintings, and of tomb and trees in the third, are 
all closely similar. The Titianesque color and the 
rough handling in the Hanover and Chatsworth 
paintings 13 appear to be very much alike, and the 
shepherdess in the E/ in Arcadia ego re-appears as 
the muse in the Inspiration, where she plays her part 
with the same detachment which she shows in the 
presence of death in the Chatsworth picture. Moreover, 
the upright format of these canvases is rare in 
Poussin, and the diniensions of the Inspiration are 
fairly close to those of the other two paintings.'4 

If my analysis of Poussin’s outlook in his early 
period is correct, this painting would supply the 
positive side which is lacking in the other two paint- 
ings. In the Inspiration we see the poet Anacreon, 
who has laid down his lyre at the feet of Bacchus, 
drinking from a cup which the god holds to his lips, 
and which is filled with wine from the big jar on the 
ground. Beside Bacchus stands the Muse,!° and over 


Bacchus in the National,Gallery and a painting in the possession 
of the Marchesa Eleonora Incisa della Rocchetta, Rome, representing 
a group of putti playing with a goat harnessed to a miniature 
chariot. 

12. Grautoff, of, cif., No. 42. 

13.’ I only know the New York painting from a photograph 
but the handling appears to be very close to that of the other two 
pictures, 

14. They are 94 x 69; but there is a contemporary copy of the 
picture in the Dulwich Gallery which is slightly larger, 98 x 72, 
and both versions may have been cut at the sides. They may well 
therefore have been originally of the same size as the New York 
and Chatsworth pictures. 

15. ‘She seems to be the Muse Erato, whose care was lyric and 
amatory poetry. She is shown holding a flute, which is one of the 
attributes allowed her by. Ripa (/conologia, Rome, 1603, p. 351). 
Above her fly two winged cupids carrying a branch of myrtle and 
scattering flowers (cf. Ripa, of. cit., p. 348). Bacchus, somewhat 
unexpectedly,, wears a wreath of laurel instead of ivy or vine; but 
this ‘is presumably done to’ show ‘that he is here in his capacity as 
head of the muses and ‘not only as the god of wine. But there can 





the poet hovers a winged cupid carrying two wreaths, 
which no doubt symbolize the fame of the poet, but 
are also necessary to complete the reference to his 
‘triple worship,’”’ the Muse, Wine, and Love, as it 
is set out in the epigram from the Greek anthology.14 

We may therefore suppose that Poussin intends to 
hold up the ideals of Anacreon as part at least of his 
philosophy of life, and these ideals are those of the 
Cassiano del Pozzo group which has been referred to 
above, and for which in all probability these paintings 
were executed. It would be hard to imagine a 
painting which set out more clearly the charms of 
poetry, as opposed to its heroic qualities, and the 
enjoyments which come of a moderate combination 
of the pleasures of the senses with those of the in- 
tellect. The painting itself has this same double 
quality—a beauty of texture and color which captivates 
the eye, and a theme which arouses pleasurable but 
not too serious reactions in the mind. 

It is not relevant to the matter of this article to 
inquire how completely Poussin later abandoned the 
view of life which we find implied in these paintings. 
In his later period, when he was producing his heroic 
compositions for his Parisian patrons, it was from the 
Stoic philosophers or the ancient historians that he 
took his subjects. Plutarch and Valerius Maximus 
replaced Ovid. It was not till the end of his life that 
he came back to the themes which had attracted him 
in his early years, and then, as we have seen, it was 
to treat them in a very different spirit, with a re- 
signed detachment, not with the emotional disillusion- 
ment of the first Apollo and Daphne, or the carefree 
Epicureanism of the Inspiration of Anacreon. 
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be no doubt that it is actually Bacchus that is represented, if we 
compare the painting with the Inspiration of the Poet in the Louvre 
(Grautoff, of, cit., No. 79). Here there is no cup and no wine jar, 
the central figure is Apollo, and the muse present is Calliope not 
Erato, as appears from her golden head-band and from the volumes 
inscribed Jas and Odissea, which are among the attributes as- 
sociated with her in Ripa (of. cit., p. 349). Like Erato she also 
carries a flute, but that is allowed by Ripa (bid., p. 351). The 
grandeur of the Louvre painting, which is later in date than the 
Hanover piece, probably about 1635, is appropriate to a representa- 
tion of the epic as opposed to the erotic and lyric poet. 
16. III, 25, 51. 


SoME NOTES ON THE ICONOGRAPHY OF PETRARCH’S 
TRIUMPH OF FAME. 


The ¢rionfo, or street pageant, played a very im- 
portant part in the social history of Florence during 
the fifteenth century. A vivid impression of these 
pageants may be obtained from contemporary de- 
scriptions and especially from the many pictorial rep- 
resentations of the subject which have come down 
to us. How popular this subject must have been 
in fifteenth century Italy may be inferred from its 
frequent portrayal in paintings and in the minor arts, 
particularly on cassone panels. 

The term frionfo' is used to describe a special 
kind of procession which originated? in Italy and 
spread over the rest of Europe. It derived from 
the classical triumphal procession celebrated by the 


1. According to W. Weisbach, 7rionfi, Berlin, 1919. 
2. Orwas revived. The procession through the streets of Alexan- 
dria in B. C. 274, as described by Athenaeus (Deipnosophistae, V, 
196), bears a strong similarity to the Florentine street pageant. 
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Fic. 1—Faris, Bibl. Nat.: Drawing in Petrarch’s De viribus illustribus 


(Fonds ital. 6069"). Dated 1379 





Fig. 2—FParis, Bibl. Nat.: Drawing in Petrarch’s De viribus illustribus 
(Fonds ital. 6069'). Late XIV Century 











Fic. 3— Darmstadt, Landesbibliothek: 


illustribus (z/a/. As. 707) 


Drawing in Petrarch’s De viribus 








Fig. 4— Munich, Property of Dr. Mog: Triumph of Fame, Cassone 
Panel. Florentine School, c. 1400 























victorious general under the Republic, and by the 
emperor later. The Triumph of the Renaissance had 
acquired much of the symbolical significance which 
the Church superimposed on the pagan concept. So, 
in his description of Beatrice, or the Church (Pur- 
gatory, XXIX), Dante places her in a carro trionfale 
comparable to that of Scipio or Augustus, and sur- 
rounds her with a throng of flower-crowned elders, 
the seven virtues, the apostles, some nymphs, and 
the four beasts of the Apocalypse, thus synthesizing 
the symbolical and the historical. The introduction 
of such imagery into Italian culture marked the 
inception of that rich field of literature dealing with 
descriptions and inventions of Triumphs. One of the 
favorite subjects of the fourteenth century, the de- 
scription of an allegorical Triumph in terms of a 
classical one is found in Boccaccio’s Amorosa vi- 
sione (1342). The poet tells of wall paintings, in an 
imaginary palace, that depict the several Triumphs 
of Fame, Love, and Fortune. A similar idea was 
later elaborated by Petrarch in his long allegorical 
poem, the 7yrionfi, on which he was still engaged at 
the time of his death, in 1374. Favorite themes of 
the fifteenth century artist, these Petrarchan Triumphs 
of Love, Chastity, Fame, Death, Time, and Eternity 
were especially adapted to the decoration of cassoni 
and deschi da parto, the more appropriate ones, Love, 
Chastity, and Fame, being represented oftenest. 

What determined the iconography of these six 
subjects remains an open question. Petrarch de- 
scribes’ the Triumph of Love with the ‘‘archer youth 
with loaded quiver’’ seated high on his ‘“ burning 
chariot by coursers drawn,’’ followed by the sad 
procession of his victims, but, of the five subsequent 
allegorical Triumphs, the poet gives no description 
from which an iconographic form might derive. Yet 
all pictorial representations of this poem follow the 
same general design. It is possible that a pageant 
of the 7rionfi by living men and women definitely 
fixed the iconography of the group; for, in addition 
to records of such performances in Florence during 
the fifteenth century, there is in the Albertina an 
engraving by the Master of the Smaller Vienna Pas- 
sion *—a reduced free copy on one sheet of the six 
engravings of Petrarch’s Triumphs by the Master of 
the Larger Vienna Passion—in which the artist has 
added a background of various small scenes and 
remarks which suggest it is an illustration of an actual, 
perhaps a carnival, procession. 

Although the earliest pictorial representation of 
the series does not appear until about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the earliest known illustrated 
manuscript of Petrarch’s poem was executed in Bolo- 
gna in 1414 (Cod. ital. 81, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich), The volume contains only two small pic- 
tures, one of which represents a Triumph. It appears 
in the text of the Triumph of Death (Part II), but is 
usually described as a Triumph of Fame and depicts 
two horses drawing a four-wheeled cart in which six 
sages (?) are seated, while the back of the cart is 
occupied by a winged figure enveloped in a cloak. 

The Triumph of Fame makes three earlier ap- 
pearances, however, as headpieces of illustrated 
manuscripts of the Italian translation of Petrarch’s 


Canto I, pt. I. 
4. A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings in the 
British Museum, A 1 t 4. 
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De viris illustribus. Of these manuscripts, all North 
Italian in origin, two in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Fonds ital. 6069 F and 6069 I) date one from 1379, 
the other probably toward the end of the century, 
while the latest (Hessische Jandesbibliothek, Darm- 
stadt, Cod. No. ror) was executed in Padua about 1400. 
All had a common origin in the. wall paintings of 
the Sala dei Giganti (also called Sala degl’ Imperatori 
Romani) in the Carrara palace at Padua. These 
frescoes no longer exist, but their obvious basis is 
to be found in Petrarch’s De viris illustribus.5 This 
history, dedicated to his friend and patron, Francesco 
da Carrara, was finished after the writer’s death by 
one of his Padua pupils, Lombardo della Seta, and 
deals with the lives of the most famous heroes from 
Romulus to Caesar. 

A study of the three headpieces shows the icono- 
graphic development of the Triumph of Fame. The 
earliest is a pen drawing showing the winged figure 
of Fame seated on her triumphal chariot, drawn by 
two white horses: she appears as the celestial vision 
of Boccaccio’s poem, and irom either side the viri 
illustri, chiefly warriors, ride toward her with arms 
upraised, eager to have the laurel wreaths she tosses 
to them, a symbolical representation which suggests 
a classical prototype (Fig. 1). The same idea is re- 
peated in the second headpiece, where the figure of 
Fame bears a further connection with Boccaccio’s 
description of her in his Amorosa visione (Fig. 2). 
Petrarch’s devoted friend and brother poet relates 
‘‘how the author saw painted in a beautiful room 
Terrestrial Fame in the form of a Lady’’ and de- 
scribes her in these terms: 


««....Among the throng 

Appeared a Lady there, comely and pure, 

Who seemed to have dominion o’er them all. 
Her head with gold and richest stones was crowned, 
Her countenance was kind yet full of strength. 
Bravely she triumphed o’er the crowd around 
And gazed at them while seated on her car 
Bedecked with laurel leaves. A cleaving sword 
She bore, with which, methought, 

She threatened all the world. 

Imperial her garments seemed to be, 

Her left hand held an apple of pure gold. 

I saw her seated on a royal throne 

And at her right, two steeds with mighty chests 
Amid the august throng the chariot drew. 
Another thing I noted with surprise: 

The sov’reign Lady, enemy of Death, 

Was with a mighty circle all enclosed 

Which ’compassed her complete from head to foot. 
Methought that nothing was in all the world, 
No town nor village, whether far or near 

That had not been included in this sphere. 
Above her head, and not in vain, was writ 

A verse in which this noble legend ran: 

‘I am the Glory of Terrestrial Man’.’’® 


5. J. von Schlosser, Zin veronesisches Bilderbuch und die 
hifische Kunst des X/Vten Jahrhunderts in Jahrb. d. k. Sig. d. oes!. 
Kaiserhauses, XV1, pp. 144-230. 

6. * .... infra gran gente 

Donna pareva li leggiadra e pura. 
Tutti li soprastava veramente 
Di ricche pietre coronata e d’oro, 
Neil’aspetto magnanima e possente : 
Ardita sopra un carro tra costoro 
Grande e trionfal lieta sedea, 
Ornato tutto di frondi d’alloro, 
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The picture is a cameolike painting with blue sky 
and green lawn, heightened by wash and a few lines 
of gold behind the figure of Gloria.’ The drawing, 
however, is inferior and the arrangement of the figures 
on horseback gives the composition a crowded ap- 
pearance. Once more Fame tosses laurel wreaths 
to the eager crowd below, but now her chariot is 
enclosed in the circle described by Boccaccio, and 
GLORIA is inscribed twice above the figure of the 
goddess. In the Darmstadt manuscript the page with 
the illustration of Fame is in a bad state of pre- 
servation, as part of the very fine frontispiece on the 
opposite folio, showing Petrarch seated in his study, 
has rubbed off on it (Fig. 3). Here the conception 
of Fame shows a definite dependence on the Gloria 
of the Amorosa visione, but the artist, while retaining 
the circle of the late fourteenth century edition elim- 
inates the wings and laurel wreaths. In her right 
hand the goddess brandishes the minatory sword, as 
Boccaccio has described it, but, curiously enough, 
instead of the golden apple (Jomo d’oro), she holds 
in her left hand a small figure, difficult to identify 
as such in this badly damaged picture but which 
later versions show to be a tiny winged genius ora 
cupid with a bow. Why this little figure should be 
associated with Fame is not evident. Did an early 
illustrator misread homo d’oro for pomo d’oro? That 
a later illustrator returned directly to Boccaccio’s 
poem for information is proved by the fact that some 
figures of Fame in the later 7rionfi do hold an apple 
(or orb) in their left hand; nevertheless, the small 
cupid appears more frequently. The Darmstadt draw- 
ing reveals a further dependence on Boccaccio's text: 
instead of the equestrian groups below with upraised 
arms, the riders now seem to be supporting the 
circle itself. This motif resembles the gesture of the 
supporting angels in those early representations of 
saints whose spirits are being borne to heaven in 
glory. Here, however, it may be explained by two of 
the numerous references in the Amorosa visione which 
describe how the famous men gallop toward the Lady 
whom they wish to touch in order, evidently, to 
partake directly of Fame: 


‘*....after him came many people desirous of 
[touching the Lady,’’® 


Mirando questa gente: in man tenea 
Una spada tagliente, con la quale 
Che ’1 mondo minacciasse mi parea. 
Il suo vestire a guisa imperiale 
Era, e teneva nella man sinestra 
Un pomo d’oro; e 'n trono alla reale 
Vidi sedeva, e dalla sua man destra 
Due cavalli eran che col petto forte 
Traeano il carro tra la gente alpestra. 
E intra l’altre cose, che iscorte 
Quivi furon da me intorno a questa 
Sovrana donna, nemica di morte, 
Nel magnanimo aspetto fu, ch’a sesta 
Un cerchio si movea grande e ritondo 
Da pié passando a lei sopra la testa. 
Ne credo che sia cosa in tutto '! mondo, 
Villa, paese dimestico o strano, 
Che non paresse dentro da que! tondo. 
Era sopra costei, e non invano, 
Scritto un verso, che dicea leggendo 
Io son la Gloria del popol mondano.’’—Chap. VI 
7. E. Miintz, Histoire de l’art pendant la renaissance, Paris 
1889, I, p. 229. 
8. **Venivan dopo lui molti animosi... 
Difftoccar quella Donna disiosi.’’—Chap. VIII. 


and, 
“Lancelot, goading on his powerful steed, 
To approach the lovely Lady whom to touch he 
[seemed desirous,’’ 9 


Closely connected with the Darmstadt illustration 
is a cassone panel painted by a master of the Flo- 
rentine school about 1400, or slightly earlier, and 
now in the possession of Dr. Mog in Munich (Fig. 4). 
Schubring 1° calls it “the earliest reproduction of 
Petrarch’s Triumph of Fame,’’ but it is much more 
closely related to the poet’s De viris illustribus and 
thus to Boccaccio’s Gloria. While the arrangement 
of the crowds on horseback, galloping from either 
side of the panel toward the central figure of an 
enthroned Fame, is similar to that of the two Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale manuscripts, the central group 
resembles the Darmstadt illustration so closely that 
there can be no doubt that a definite relationship 
exists between them. Within the circle surrounding 
Fame may be seen that simulation of the world (here 
symbolized by land and water), to which Boccaccio 
refers. As in the Darmstadt group, this circle is 
upheld or ‘‘touched "by those equestrians nearest 
the figure of Fame. An additional detail which also 
suggests a connection with Boccaccio’s vision of Fame 
may be noted: the second figure from the left in the 
back row of equestrians in this cassone panel is that 
of Rea Silvia (RHEA) holding her twin sons, Romulus 
and Remus. Her presence in the cortege of Fame 
is extremely rare; Petrarch does not mention her 
among the famous women in the fourth canto of the 
Trionfi, but Boccaccio describes her in his Amorosa 
visione, where she appears: 


‘‘With lowered head and humble mien 

A black-clad Vestal there was seen, 
And in her armes two infants bore — 
Romulus and Remus...’’ 11 


Though the figures in the back row have names, 
only a few can be deciphered: Cleopatra, Rea, Numa (?), 
Romulus, Hercules, Saturn, and, in the front row 
towards the left, Achilles. All these characters are 
mentioned in the Amorosa visione. Here, too, occurs 
the earliest appearance of the captives, those two 
shackled men who are frequently to be found in 
representations of this subject originating in Florence 
in the fifteenth century. !2 

As the iconography of Fame was evidently well 
established by this time, it is not surprising that the 
illustrators of Petrarch’s 7rionfi adopted the type for 
the fourth canto dealing with the Triumph of Fame 
over Death. But in contrast to the earlier conception 
of Fame as a vision, the chariot on which the goddess 
is seated is brought down to earth, while the crowds 
of people following create the effect of a real pro- 
cession. An example of this transition between the 
Gloria of Boccaccio and the Fame of Petrarch may 


. Lancillotto.... 
Ferendo spesso il caval poderoso 
Per appressarsi alla Donna piacente, 
Di cui toccar pareva disioso,’’—Chap. XI. 
Pantheon, 4, Dec., 1929, p. 561. 
. Vera 
Col capo basso e umil nel sembiante, 
Ilia vestale vestita di nera, 
Portando in ciascun braccio un piccol fante, 
Romolo e Remo..,.’’—Chap. IX. 
Cf. my article in Die Graphischen Kiinste, Vienna, 1937. 
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Fig. 1—Staraya Ladoga: Church of St. Fic. 2—Arkazhy, Novgorod, Church of 
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be seen in the illustration of the Triumph of Fame 
in the Riccardiana manuscript (no. 1129) of the 7rionfi 
(Fig. 5). The illuminations in this volume are the 
product of the workshop responsible for the Virgil 
in the Riccardiana, as well as for a great many cas- 
sone paintings. This Triumph of Fame shows a very 
definite connection with Dr. Mog’s panel. Fame 
(called GROLIA MUNDI) is seated in a sphere, 
flanked by Aristotle and Hercules (with Caesar below 
them) on one side, and Samson and Virgil (with 
Ottaviano below them) on the other. The former 
pair correspond to the two figures on the left of the 
sphere in the cassone panel: Hercules’ right arm, 
bearing the club, is similar to the arm with the 
hammer; the pose of Aristotle’s head resembles that 
of the draped youth bearing the pillar (?); while 
Caesar’s hand, and his horse’s ears, touching the 
rim of the globe, are also found in the left-hand 
group of the cassone panel. Although the position 
of Samson at the right does not correspond to that 
of Hercules in the cassone, the angle of Virgil’s head 
is similar to that of Saturn’s. As to Ottaviano: 


‘Nearby Ottaviano seemed in flight 

And hastened with such eagerness and might 
That more than any other, his right hand 
Did penetrate within the circle’s band.’’ 1% 


The throng of famous men and women below is 
no longer a mediaeval vision, and in the figures 
bearing such historical names as Scipio, Hector, 
Creusa, and Julia, we see on their prancing steeds 
before the chariot of Fame the joyous youths and 
maidens of mid-Quattrocento Florence. 

Dating from this period is the New York Historical 
Society’s desco da parto which was ordered by Co- 
simo de’ Medici to commemorate the birth of his 
infant grandson, Lorenzo (the Magnificent), January 1, 
1449 (Fig. 6). The subject of this birth tray is a 
variation of the usual Fame motif for, instead of 
sitting in the conventional chariot, Fame stands on 
an ornamental globe resting on a stationary pedestal. 
Winged trumpets emerge from the globe and the 
winged goddess holds the sword and the little cupid. 
Facing her on all sides are men in armor riding 
powerful chargers. Their uplifted hands have been 
described 14 as raised in the Roman salute, but their 
position on the elliptical cornice of the pedestal 
undoubtedly has the same significance as have the 
hands which touch the circle of Fame in the earlier 
representations of this subject. 

In the many illustrations of the Triumph of Fame 
which have survived, the goddess surrounded by the 
circle of the world is an iconographic form that has 
generally prevailed but the team drawing her chariot 
shows a greater variation—sometimes they are snow- 
white horses, sometimes a pair of elephants. Horses, 
as we have seen, are depicted in the early represent- 
ations of Fame, but about the third decade of the 
fifteenth century elephants make their appearance 
and become the conventional team of Fame, just as 
horses, unicorns, oxen, and deer were the accepted 


13. ‘‘Appresso poi parea che gli corresse 
Volonteroso e si forte Ottaviano, 
Che dentro al cerchio gid parea ch’avesse 
Messa pit che nessun la destra mano.’’—Chap. X. 
14. L. Einstein and F. Monond, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXXIIi 
(1905), p. 416. 
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animals which drew the chariots of Love, Chastity, 
Death, and Time, respectively. The substitution of 
elephants for horses corroborates the theory that actual 
street pageants formed the basis for the iconography 
of the 7rionfias a group. The artist responsible for 
a pageant might well have thought that it would be 
confusing and uninteresting if the chariots of both 
Love and Fame were drawn by white horses. He 
would have had some historical basis for the sub- 
stitution: while the triumphal chariots of the Romans 
were, as a rule, drawn by white horses, elephants 
are frequently mentioned as forming an impressive 
part of the procession and, according to Pliny, the 
first harnessed elephants seen at Rome were those 
that drew the chariot of Pompey at his triumph after 
the African war. That the presence of elephants in 
connection with the chariot of Fame was not unusual 
as early as 1441 is indicated by a letter written from 
Venice in that year by Matteo dei Pasti to Cosimo 
de’ Medici. The artist was evidently at work on the 
miniatures for a copy of Petrarch’s 7yionfi and wished 
to ascertain how his patron desired him to represent 
the figure of Fame. ‘‘I do not know,” he wrote, 
‘‘whether you wish the seated lady in a long skirt 
or whether in a cloak, which I should prefer. All the 
rest I know how to go about doing, namely, four 
elephants to draw the car. Nor do I know whether 
you wish soldiers and maidens to follow or merely 
famous men of old.’’ 16 Unfortunately, his work, if 
ever completed, has disappeared, and there is no 
representation known of four elephants drawing the 
car of Fame, though occasionally we come across 
examples showing four white horses attached to her 
chariot, in imitation of the Roman quadriga. Doubt- 
less, the artist had in mind such ciassical prototypes 
as the chariot on the Arch of Domitian in Rome. 
This no longer exists but there are medals extant, 
dating from c. A. D. 85, which show the arch as it 
was erected in celebration of the emperor’s return from 
the German war. On these the attic of the arch is 
surmounted by two chariots back to back, each drawn 
by four elephants; on another Roman coin of the 
same period the Emperor Trajan is seated in a car 
also drawn by four elephants. It is likely that when 
Fame lost her status as a celestial apparition, brought 
down to earth, her car was conceived in terms of 
contemporary pageantry as drawn by elephants in- 
stead of white horses. 
DorotHuy C, SHORR 


15. Natural History, ViII, 2. 
16. Quoted by A. Heiss in Les médailleurs de la renaissance; 
Matteo det Pasti, Paris, 1883, p. 17, note 1, 


RECENT RESTORATIONS OF ANCIENT RUSSIAN 
FRESCOES. 


Attention in Russia has recently been directed 
toward restoring ancient frescoes which have been af- 
fected by various destructive processes. These frescoes 
include a number of monumental paintings of world 
significance which were discovered at about the same 
time, not long ago, at various places. Among such 
works of first rate importance should be mentioned: 
the frescoes of the church of the Annunciation at 
Arkazhy, Novgorod, dated 1189; the frescoes of the 
suppressed monastery of St. Anthony, Novgorod, be- 
longing to the first half of the twelfth century; those 
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of the twelfth century church of St. George at Staraya 
Ladoga (Fig. 1), which were uncovered in 1927 
and 1933; those of the suppressed twelfth century 
Mirozhsky monastery at Pskov, where work begun in 
1923 was resumed in 1929; those of the thirteenth 
century church of St. Nicholas at Lipna, Lake Llmen; 
those of the suppresed Snyetogorsky monastery near 
Pskov, belonging to the fourteenth century; those 
in the Novgorod churches of the Transfiguration and 
of the Nativity (at the cemetery) and in the Archangel 
Michael at Skovordka, all Novgorod frescoes of the 
fourteenth century; and, lastly, the late fifteenth 
century frescoes of the church of the Assumption at 
Meletovo near Pskov. Later mural paintings of sec- 
ondary importance will not be enumerated here. 

Of quite exceptional interest are the Novgorod 
frescoes of the monastery of St. Anthony and of the 
church of the Annunciation at Arkazhy (Figs. 2-4). 
Although stylistically as well as chronologically the 
former belong to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and the latter to the end of the twelfth century, they 
have a good deal in common. Despite the somewhat 
naturalistic treatment of the features in the latter, 
one observes in both a graduated shading without 
highlights which is not often met with in Russian 
frescoes of this period, although examples are found 
in other countries—for example, at S. Angelo in 
Formis, at Neres in old Serbia, and at Kinzvisi in 
Georgia. A type of shading kindred in a stylistic, 
though not in a technical, sense is found in panel 
painting: a whole chain of examples run through 
many centuries; among the earliest are the Vladimer 
icon (the most ancient), the Virgin Orans of Yaroslav, 
and the Dmitri Solunsky of Dmitrov. Our attention 
centers on this type of shading in frescoes because 
it was not so common in the twelfth century as that 
type which used sharp, bright highlights and which 
acquired, in painting of that century, quite an excep- 
tional ornamental character appropriate to frescoes 
alone. 

This latter style reveals strictly organized systems 
of highlights and shadows which create an ornametal 
impression. As examples, we might mention the face 
of the heralding archangel of the Mirozhsky frescoes 
(Figs..5 and 6), and the faces of the saints in the 
passage between the deaconry and the altar at Arkazhy 
(Fig. 7),. which differ in style from frescoes there 
mentioned above. In other countries of the West 
such ornamental modeling of the face is rather the 
exception, although we find it, for instance, in the 
twelfth century frescoes of S. Croce in Gerusaleme at 
Rome; and it appears in the frescoes of Shio-Mgvima 
in Georgia, belonging to the eleventh century. 

So far, in speaking of twelfth century frescoes, we 
have touched only on two basic styles in the treatment 
of the face. As to depiction of light and shade on 
garments, systems of linear forms, types of figure 
construction, and composition, there is no stylistic 
uniformity. We meet with both static and dynamic 
composition, and in the structure of the human figure 
both lengthening and stubbiness. In the line there 
is a stiffening which leads to generalization and il- 
lusionism. In the shading there are, on the one hand, 
sharp changes from light to dark which eliminate 
everything accidental, and tend toward abstraction, 
and, on the other hand, gradation of such changes 
in order to gain a more realistic effect. Yet in all 


these stylistic solutions, contradictory in many re- 
spects, there is a common feature for the twelfth 
century, and this is found in the harmony of com- 
position, line, and light and shade, and affects the 
minutest details of the paintings. The current notion 
of the conventionality of twelfth century art is refuted 
by the creative power of this style. 

This common feature was lost to a considerable 
extent by the naturalistic thirteenth century, but was 
restored by the fourteenth. As a typical example of 
twelfth century frescoes may be mentioned the arch- 
angel at the altar of the church of St. George at 
Staraya Ladoga (north of Novgorod on the left bank of 
the Volkhov river). In 1933 this was finally relieved 
of the whitewash which covered it. Monumentality, 
forcefulness, sharpness of features, and organization 
of the highlights and shading on the garments are 
the essential characteristics of this fresco (Fig. 8). 

The disclosing of the thirteenth century frescoes in 
the church of St. Nicholas at Lipna on Lake Lilmen 
was only begun in 1927, and the results of this work 
are still too small to warrant a conclusive judgment 
concerning this practically unique! relic of thirteenth 
century monumental painting. 

To early fourteenth century frescoes belong the 
mural paintings in the Snyegotorsky monastery near 
Pskov. These are of great stylistic interest as a fine 
specimen of regeneration on Russian soil of three 
dimensional form in the treatment of the face, after 
the flat modeling which characterizes most of the 
thirteenth century examples of Russian panel painting. 
Here again we meet with an abundance of highlights 
that we do not encounter, for instance, in the frescoes 
of St. Nicholas at Lipna. These highlights, however, 
are no longer organized into designs, no longer vested 
with that ornamental character which we noted in 
frescoes of the twelfth century. One must also mention 
the similarity in face treatment between the Snyego- 
torsky frescoes and those in S. Maria in Vescovio, 
Italy, which belong to the second half of the thirteenth 
century. 

The uncovered works in the church of the Trans- 
figuration at Novgorod are exquisite specimens of the 
work of Feofan Grek, who was perhaps more a painter 
than an icon-maker and who managed to introduce 
daring and concise generalizations into his observations 
of nature, which his creative pathos abstracted but 
never deserted (Figs. 9 and ro). 

Feofan Grek holds a place by himself in the four- 
teenth century, and the other Novgorod frescoes of 
approximately the same date in the cemeterial church 
of the Nativity, and in the church of the Archangel 
Michael at Skovorodka (Fig. 11) are unquestionably 
more usual as to style than these ‘‘tempestuous”’ 
images by the great Greek who, by the whim of Fate, 
had been transplanted to the North. 

In 1934, frescoes of the second half of the fifteenth 
century were disclosed in the church of the Assump- 
tion at the village of Meletovo near Pskov. These 
combine elegance of composition with a distinct effort 
toward naturalism in the treatment of details and 
faces (Fig. 12). The Tretyakov Gallery, which is at 
present the Russian center for the restoration of 


1. Beside St. Nicholas of Lipna, we have identified as thirteenth 
century frescoes only some fragments of mural paintings in the 
cathedral of the Nativity of the Virgin at Suzdal and the Donato 
composition at Nereditsa. 
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Pskov, Mirozhsky Monastery: Fresco. XII Century 





Fic. 7—Arkazhy, Novgorod, Church of the Fic. 8—Staraya Ladoga, Church of St. George: 
Annunciation: Head of Saint. XII Century Detail of Archangel. XII Century 





Fic. 9— Head of Angel Fic. 10o—Bust of Saint 


Novgorod, Church of the Transfiguration: Frescoes by Feofan Grek. XIV Century 


Fic. 11—Skovorodka, Novgorod, Church o/ Fic. 12—WMeletovo, near Pskov, Church of the 
St. Michael: Head of Saint. XIV Century Assumption: Head of Saint, XV Century 
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monuments of painting, plans to continue uncovering 
the frescoes of the suppressed Mirozhsky monastery 
at Pskov, twelfth century, those of the church of the 
Assumption at Meletovo, fifteenth century, and those 
of the church of the Transfiguration at Novgorod 
which contain the frescoes of Feofan. 


J. A. OLsSuFYEV 


ROMISCHE PORTRATBUSTEN DER GEGENREFORMATION. 
Herausgegeben von August Grisebach, (Rdmische 
Forschungen der Biblioteca Hertziana, Band XII/.) 
174pp., 72 figs. Leipzig, Heinrich Keller, 1936. 


The fact that Dr. Grisebach is mentioned on the 
title-page as only the editor indicates that this book 
is conceived more as a critical publication of new 
material than as an exhaustive study of a given, 
historical problem. The volume maintains the stan- 
dards set by the Biblioteca Hertziana in its former 
publications of this type. The material collected here 
is almost unknown, and it is interesting enough to 
deserve more serious attention. It is presented in the 
form of a catalogue raisonné, arranged in an ap- 
proximately chronological order. Remarkably well 
printed half-tones illustrate each item, and ample 
notes furnish an amazing wealth of information. The 
collecting and selecting of the scattered and never 
before well photographed material must have been 
a difficult work. Unfortunately, it is not always quite 
clear according to what principles the selection is 
made. It looks almost as if the author wanted to 
limit himself to busts of sepulcral monuments in 
Roman churches in spite of the title of his book, 
which promises more.! He includes, however, a few 
busts of different provenance and consequently makes 
us regret very much that those are limited to com- 
paratively unimportant examples, and that the famous, 
imposing portraits of popes by Guglielmo della Porta 
and his contemporaries and followers are missing. 
The author has so deprived himself of a beautiful 
group of works which might have served as backbone 
to the whole book. Nevertheless, among the speci- 
mens chosen by him there are quite a few pieces 
of very high quality which help us to forget this loss. 

In a certain sense the author revives in this pub- 
lication a type of book frequently used in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, but which in more 
recent times has been all but forgotten. He tries to 
give us in very succinct form in his notes a picture 
of the life and the character of the persons represented 
by the busts in addition to the indications which in- 
terest the art critic: discussions of attributions and 
dates, etc. Since many of the busts represent im- 
portant figures of the political, ecclesiastical, military, 
and social life of Rome in the sixteenth century, this 
collection of portraits with their short biographies is 
interesting in a much more general way than art 
books usually are. It excites our curiosity in very 
much the same way as Paolo Giovio’s Vitae Virorum 
illustrium and similar books which can be counted 
among the very readable forerunners of the encyclo- 
paedic Biographies Universelles of the nineteenth 


1. On the other hand, the title of the book in misleading also 
in quite the opposite way. The book includes busts from the whole 
sixteenth century, by no means only from that part of it which we 
are used to call the age of the Counter Reformation, 


century. How seriously the author took this side of 
his task is best shown by the fact that he makes use 
of a pleasant, old-fashioned idea in carefully repro- 
ducing the inscriptions of the sepulchral monuments. 
They are a nice source of amusement for anyone 
who likes to disentangle historic truth and conven- 
tional pose, human vanity and sincere feeling in these 
eulogies of past ages.* 

But the scope of the book is much wider. The in- 
troduction deals with the artistic side of these por- 
traits, and comparatively short as this introduction 
may seem, it succeeds in touching upon a vast 
number of very interesting questions. The author 
sees, however, most of the artistic problems linked 
with the general history of the period, as the title 
of the book with the programmatic mention of the 
Counter Reformation and the historical-biographical 
orientation of the notes accompanying the illustra- 
tions have already indicated. We shall later see how 
many difficulties he encountered in attempting this 
approach. 

The task was not at all easy, even without such 
a complication. Roman sculpture throughout the 
Renaissance has very little coherence. Indeed, we 
can scarcely speak of a ‘‘ Roman School”’ in painting 
or in sculpture. The numerous artists who came from 
all parts of Italy and even from abroad brought with 
them the most varied ideas, which are loosely held 
together by a common vague classicism. Con- 
sequently, the sculpture of the sixteenth century at 
Rome, little studied as it is, is full of anonymous 
works of every color, which offer great puzzles as to 
their artistic pedigree. A. Venturi in the volumes of 
his history of Italian art which deal with Cinquecento 
sculpture has attempted a few attributions of Roman 
portrait busts, but if we consider how often his at- 
tributions differ from those of Dr. Grisebach, or how 
often the latter prefers no name to an uncertain at- 
tribution, we realize how much work has yet to be 
done in this field. It is well that the author fully 
appreciated the limitations imposed upon him by such 
unwieldy material, and has not forced attributions 
upon any of the busts. He is even very careful in 
grouping them according to workshops. It certainly 
was not easy to deal exhaustively with such an ar- 
bitrarily isolated group of works as these portrait 
busts are. Not only the above-mentioned busts of 
popes would have been needed to arrive at some 
definite conclusion in regard to attribution, etc., but 
one could not omit either all the innumerable portrait 
statues on tombs, in public buildings or on public 
squares, which this period has erected to its great 
men, popes and princes. But of course that would 
have changed this book into something very different, 
i. e. almost a history of Roman sculpture. 

One might have expected that in this tangle at least 
an easy chronological arrangement, based on the 
dates of the monuments, might help to establish some 
order. But the author proves by means of a number 
of very instructive examples that this is an illusion. 
He not only reminds us that frequently the sepulchral 
monument was erected some time after the death of 
the person, so that the portrait may date from long 


2. While I was writing these lines Dr. Werner Gramberg pub- 
lished a long detailed review of the book in the Zeitscrift fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, V1, 1937, pp. 44 ff., | am glad to find myself in most 
points in complete agreement with him. 
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after the death,® which is especially embarrassing for 
us when the mournful or happy heir neglected to put 
the date of the erection on the monument, but he also 
points out that sometimes a bust which was executed 
during the lifetime was adapted for use on the tomb.‘ 
These facts give us complete freedom in both direc- 
tions for our datings, and datings from the year of 
the death are thus no longer to be considered in- 
fallible. In addition, it sometimes happened that a 
bust carved for a monument soon after the death was 
a copy from an older bust.5 Thus, in cases where no 
date appears in connection with the words ‘‘posuit ”’ 
or ‘‘erexit’’ on the monument,® and where there are 
no documents referring to the erection,’ we must 
rely on guesswork, i. e. the presumable age of the 
subject,? whether or not the portrait is based on a 
life or death mask,® and similar unreliable statements. 
Dr. Grisebach obviously has tried to overcome the 
difficulty by selecting as many well dated busts as 
possible. In this way he brings a certain stability 
into the general confusion, and he arrives at a tol- 
erably safe chronology, which allows him to assign 
other less definitely dated works to their places. 
The author dedicates some interesting pages to the 
question of when and why these monuments with 
busts came into use. Roman art had known funeral 
reliefs with the busts of the dead enclosed in deep 
niches which were frequently in the shape of a me- 
dallion. This use of the bust even spread far into 
the provincial corners of the empire.'’ It is obvious 
that the examples of this type of monument which 
appear at Rome towards the end of the fifteenth 
century were imitated from such Roman prototypes. 
However, the ground had been prepared in the mean- 
time. During the Middle Ages portrait heads or busts 
of ideal and historical persons had been put into me- 
dallions, though there do not seem to be any examples 
in connection with funeral monuments. As a deco- 
rative motive the ‘‘imago clipeata’”’ i. e. the bust in 
a medallion, appeared frequently during the fifteenth 
century in Italy, and more especially in the north of 
Italy, e. g. at Milan on palace facades, doorways, 
over the arcades of cloisters and in various other 
places. Nevertheless, the author is right in not con- 
necting the appearance of the motive in the Roman 
monuments with the activity of Lombard artists such 
as Bregno and Capponi at Rome. Tuscany anticipated 
the idea of applying this motive to tombs, first using 
medallions with profile portraits |! and later full busts 


Grisebach, nos. 30, 35, 51, 53- 
. Grisehach, nos. 8, 21, 26, 39, 44, 49, 57. 
. Grisebach, no. 22, 

6. E. g., Grisebach, nos. 6, 7, 12, 15, and many more are dated 
by inscription. 

7. Among the few documented monuments are Grisebach, nos. 
52, 63, 67. 

8. Grisebach, no. 56. 

9g. Grisebach, no. 58. 

10. The article by Kutschera-Woborsky, /ahkrbuch des Kunst- 
historischen Instituts (Vienna), XII (1918), pp. 1 ff., might be 
quoted here. 

11. It may be useful to quote the examples which I remember, 
as the author does not document his statements very extensively: 
Rovezzano, S. Andrea, Monument of Pietro di Bartolo Gargiolli 
(t 1443); Florence, S. Spirito, Bernardo Rossellino, Monument of 
Neri Capponi (+ 1457); Florence, Badia, Mino da Fiesole, Monument 
of Bernardo Giugni (¢ 1466); Lucca, Cathedral, Matteo Civitali, 
Monument of Pietro di Noceto (+ 1467); Florence, S. Egidio, Fran- 
cesco di Simone, Monument of Lemmo Balducci (1472); Florence, 
S. Salvatore al Monte, Andrea Ferrucci, Monument of M, Adriani 
(Ft 1521). 


placed em face, generally in medallions.!* Florence 
continues this tradition in the sixteenth century though 
it is now perhaps sometimes under the influence of 
Rome.!3 We may note, however, that by this time 
the motive had become quite common throughout 
Italy. It is used most frequently at Venice, it occurs 
at Milan, Mantua (an early example is the monument 
of Mantegna), at Reggio, and wherever else in Emilia 
Prospero Spani worked, in the Marches, and at Na- 
ples. But it is true that the motive seems to grow 
quite organically out of the traditions of classical 
Rome. Hence it finds there its most consequent de- 
velopment. At first the classic medallion portrait 
appears there as one among other parts of the or- 
dinary composition of a monument. Slowly it begins 
to dominate the whole, and it is interesting to follow 
the development which leads eventually to the sub- 
ordination of all the other elements to the portrait 
bust and the tablet with the inscription. It is a pity 
that the author has not reproduced more complete 
views of the tombs. It would have been very useful 
if by means of a few striking examples he had il- 
lustrated this development and that of the second 
half of the sixteenth century leading up to the be- 
ginning of the Baroque. 

The author’s explanation of the preference of the 
sixteenth century for this type of sepulchral monument 
is very persuasive in part. In many churches the 
room was becoming narrow, and tombs had to become 
smaller; the old type of monument with the whole 
figures was very expensive and the many people of 
moderate means but immoderate thirst for fame char- 
acteristic of the age had to find a cheaper form 
to satisfy their desires. This period preferred the 
greater realism which this form of portrait allowed, 
and sought to escape the idealization toward which 
the solemn lying figures of the past had always tended. 
But I cannot help seeing in some statements which 
the author makes in this context the unfortunate 
consequence of bundling together in a rather rash 
way art and general historical phenomena—the title 
of the book craves its tribute. Can one really explain 
the portrait bust as a symbolical form which cor- 
responds to the ‘‘transcendental meaning of the tomb’’ 
and which suited the ‘‘religious sentiment of the 
post-Renaissance’’? I prefer the simpler explanations 
—trivial as they may sound—which I have suggested 
above. After all, this form of the monument had 
come into use when the age was still far away from 
the ideas of the Counter Reformation. I have never 
noticed that these busts expressed something like an 


12. Siena, S. Francesco, Monument of the parents of Pius II 
(before --<+‘* Fiesole, Cathedral, Mino da Fiesole, Monument of 
the Bishop Salutati (1464 ff.); Lucca, Cathedral, Monument of Do- 
menico Bertini (+ 1479); Florence, Cathedral, Commemorative 
medallions for Brunelleschi (1446), Giotto (1490), etc.; S. Gimignano, 
Collegiata, Benedetto da Maiano, Monument of Onofrio di Pietro 
(1493). 

13. Tuscan monuments of the sixteenth century with busts: 
Florence, Badia, Monument of Francesco Valori (s. d.); Florence, 
S. Spirito, Montorsoli, Monument of Tommaso Cavalcanti (s. d.); 
Napoli, S. Maria del Parto, Montorsoli, Monument of Annibale 
Caro (1530); Pisa, Camposanto, Tribolo (?), Monument of B. Me- 
dici (¢ 1555) Florence, S. Gaetano, Daniele da Volterra, Monument 
of Orazio Pratesi (+ 1557); Florence, S. Croce, after a design by 
Vasari, Monument of Michelangelo (+ 1564). 

Tuscan monuments of the sixteenth century with profile reliefs; 
Fiesole, Cathedral, Francesco Ferrucci, Monument of the artist 
(+ 1585); Prato, Cathedral, Vincenzo Danti, Monument of Carlo 
dei Medici (+ 1566) with three-quarter profile. 
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almost bodily ‘‘ presence of the dead in the circle of 
the worshippers’’ or a “‘ participation of the dead in 
the service.’’ Is there a single, contemporary, literary 
source available which justifies such interpretation? 
I confess I do not know the literature of the period 
well enough to answer this question but I think one 
is allowed to refuse such statements as unproved 
until such evidence is produced. The author warns 
himself occasionally not to exaggerate in parallelizing 
phenomena in the field of art with those in the other 
fields of culture and history. But is one allowed to 
evoke the associations connected with the name of 
Machiavelli when one discusses the classicist por- 
traits of the early sixteenth century? And what has 
the Sacco di Roma to do with the expression of the 
busts of Ludovico Grato Margani and Antonio Ca- 
stali? It is certainly interesting to follow the different 
types of men who were produced by the different 
phases of the sixteenth century as represented in these 
busts, but one. must be careful not to press an in- 
terpretation beyond its rightful limits. Even the ques- 
tion of more or less realism is very difficult to answer. 
If Prospero Farinacci looks in his bust ‘‘as if he 
were going to begin his p/aidoyer for Beatrice Cenci,’’ 
this may not have been the real intention of the artist. 
Prospero’s expression is not so individual as it might 
seem; the statue of Sixtus by Valsoldo (1589) in 
S. Maria Maggiore wears almost the same mask. 
Nor is the author any more convincing when he 
compares the growing frequency of tombs in the later 
sixteenth century showing the deceased in prayer 
with certain developments in the dogmatic basis of 
the mass; i. e. if he connects this fact also with the 
Counter Reformation. He quotes enough predecessors 
for this idea in the preceding period to make his 
statement appear very weak. Much more persuasive 
in this case are the formal interpretations he gives: 
the beginning of the wide, spatial compositions of 
the Baroque and its new liveliness. All attempts to 
go beyond a formal interpretation are extremely in- 
teresting, but they require more documentation, and 
we never must succumb on such occasions to the 
temptation of simplifying matters too much. How 
complex is the soul of a century like the sixteenth, 
and how long its development! Even the second 
half of it is not only ‘‘the age of the Counter Re- 
formation,’’ but there are other, often contradictory, 
tendencies in it. The great difficulty in defining its 
character may be better appreciated after a look at 
the long list of kuldtur-geschichtliche books and essays 
on this period. If we venture across our border lines, 
we must do it with more than a superficial knowledge 
of these studies or we shall do more harm than good. 
I wish the author might have entitled his book simply 
‘**Roman Portrait Busts of the Sixteenth Century ’”’ 
instead of bringing in the confusing concept of the 
Counter Reformation. 

The author divides into phases the development 
of these busts, which he foliows from the end of the 
fifteenth century to the early seventeenth. It helps 
him to bring clarity into the complicated picture, 
though fortunately he is not dogmatic about these 
divisions. The earliest phase (until c. 1515) is formed 
by a group of rather classic looking examples, sug- 
gesting that the earlier artists were still conscious 
of the Roman origin of the motive. The heads of 
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the Bonsi brothers on their tomb in S. Gregorio Ma- 
gno compare very well in their physiognomics with 
Roman heads,!4 though they reveal also the Lombard 
origins of their author. This classicism, however, 
ought not to induce us to see the style of these works 
from the transition of the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century as fundamentally different from that of the 
preceding century. After all, the bust of Niccold da 
Uzzano, whoever may be its author, proves that even 
before the middle of the fifteenth century this classi- 
cist fashion was known. Mino had liked the stately 
effect of classic draperies and a classic stylization of 
the head: witness his portraits of Diotesalvi Neroni 
in the Louvre and of Piero and Giovanni dei Medici 
in the Bargello. Works by other authors also might 
be quoted. A very interesting example is the bronze 
bust of Giovanni Pontano at Genoa. One might 
almost say that this classic tendency is as charac- 
teristic of the fifteenth century as the realism which 
is usually claimed as its main feature. And both are 
to be found next to each other in the same artists. 
Mino’s bust of a prelate recently identified as the Car- 
dinal d’Estouteville (in the Metropolitan Museum) !5 
(Fig. 2) proves this, showing him this time as an astute 
realist. This bust would have served nicely as an 
opening for the whole volume, as it is to my knowledge 
the earliest example of such a bust apparently made 
for a tomb at Rome. Then the author might have 
made his point, saying that the early sixteenth cen- 
tury discarded this realistic type in favor of the 
classic type, and this choice of the period between 
two possibilities is typical enough. Another bust in 
the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 3), might also have 
been included: that of an unknown youth, generally 
attributed to the school of Verrocchio. It belongs to 
the workshop of Andrea Bregno and closely resembles 
some of this master’s later works. We may compare 
it perhaps with the bust of Lorenzo Colonna in 
SS. Apostoli, which is not very convincingly con- 
nected with Luigi Capponi. The shape of the lower 
half of the bust may be compared with Dr. Grisebach’s 
numbers 8, 9, 10. As long as we know so little about 
Roman sculpture from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we can only ascribe it to the shop of Andrea 
Bregno, date it in the first years of the sixteenth 
century, and suspect its provenance from some de- 
molished Roman monument. 

Perhaps related to monuments like that of Giro- 
lamo Botticella in S. Maria sopra Minerva is a third 
bust of probably a similar provenance, the portrait 
of a young deacon in the Gardner Museum at Boston 


14. As one of these early classicizing examples one would have 
liked to see reproduced the Monument of Stefano Satri and his 
family in S. Omobono (Fig. 1). 

15. Cf. S. A. Callisen in Zhe Art Bulletin, XVIII (1936), 
pp. 4e1 ff. The identification of the bust seems convincing, though 
I doubt if anything is gained in denying Mino’s authorship since 
we do not know how work was distributed in his large workshop. 
The bust shows Mino’s style very clearly; a certain dryness is 
not infrequent in Mino himself, but may also be explained by the 
collaboration of a helper. I doubt if this helper can ever be 
identified, I am puzzled at the assuredness with which F, Schott- 
miiller in Thieme-Becker and others deny Mino’s authorship of 
the tabernacle of the Cardinal d’Estouteville in S, Maria Maggiore. 
In Rassegna d’Arte, i918, p. 54, the inscription “Opus Mini” 
formerly on the architrave is reprinted from an old description of 
the tabernacle. I think this can be another proof—if still needed— 
for the identity of Mino da Fiesole and the mysterious Mino del 
Reame. 
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(Fig. 4).16 It would fit nicely into a round niche like 
that of the Botticella. It shows perhaps more in- 
fluence of Andrea Sansovino than the head of the 
Botticella, which Venturi ascribed to this artist. But 
it is better to refrain from such statements, which 
come dangerously close to attributions. These two 
busts lead directly into the author’s second group, 
which includes chiefly three monuments erected 
around 1530. They are classical less in the archeo- 
logical sense of the busts executed around r5o0o, but 
more in the sense of Raphael and Andrea Sansovino. 
Their authors must be looked for in the vast circle 
of followers of the latter. 

The busts of the next generation show quite a dif- 
ferent character. We enter into a phase of realism 
expressing great pathos, with classic ambitions lin- 
gering in the background. The author compares this 
style to that of Roman portraits from the period of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. In painting perhaps 
the work of Francesco Salviati offers a parallel. Gu- 
glielmo della Porta is the name which may be men- 
tioned in connection with the first group, though we 
must be cautious, as Dr. Grisebach is, with regard 
to definite attributions.!7 This group includes a couple 
of puzzles which offer a good demonstration of the 
disparity of ‘‘{Roman’”’ sculpture. The bust of Uberto 
Strozzi in S. Maria sopra Minerva seems completely 
isolated, unless it is explained as an early work of 
Giulio} Mazzoni, the author of the bust of Francesco 
del Nero in the same church.!® This last mentioned 
bust fits into this group in spite of its slightly later 
date. The portrait of the Neapolitan Camillo Pardi 
Orsini in§S. Maria in Aracoeli is of Neapolitan origin, 
(Giovanni da Nola? Giovanni Domenico d'Auria?).!® 
Three busts of the Frangipani family in S. Marcello 
al Cosso seem to be related to Venetian art. They 
are a bewildering problem, and they deserve closer 
attention. Their dates are in strange disagreement 
with each other. Besides, they are amazingly early, 
especially in relation to the Venetian chronology. 
It would betinteresting to investigate the extent of 
influence which the activity of North Italian artists 
like Guglielmo della Porta, Giulio Mazzoni, and in- 
numerable others at Rome had upon the more 
realistic tendency of this generation. Certainly the 
influence of the Roman emperors’ busts was of only 
secondary importance. What matters is that the 
mentality of the artists was quite different from that 
of the previous *group of followers and companions 
of the Tuscan"Andrea Sansovino. Florentine character 
asserts itself again slightly later in a group of Bron- 
zinolike busts which can be more or less loosely 
connected2with Domenico Poggini—it is difficult to 


16. Gilbert Wendel Longstreet and Morris Carter, General Cat- 
alogue of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, 1935, 
p. 231. The bust can scarcely be that of Cardinal Riario. It dates 
certainly from the early sixteenth century. The cardinal, however, 
was then at least fifty years old, while the bust shows a young 
man of about twenty to twenty-five years. The deacon’s garments 
also are no clue whatsoever for such an identification. 

17. Cf., however, what Dr. Gramberg, of whom we expect an 
extensive study of Guglielmo della Porta, has to say in his review 
(loc. cit., pp. 47 ff.) on this subject. 

18. I am not convinced of the attribution to Ammanati of this 
bust proposed by Dr. Gramberg, Joc. cit., p.50. The whole treatment 
of the surface is much too refined and too lively for a Florentine 
sculptor of this period. A North Italian author seems much more 
probable to me. 

19. Dr. Gramberg, /oc. cit., p. 52, pleads for the former 


decide about the attributions to him which the author 
proposes 2°9—and in a portrait of Annibale Caro by 
the Florentine Giovanni Andrea Dosio, one of the 
most impressive works in the whole volume. However, 
in his portraits, as in his architecture, Dosio is perhaps 
not so uninfluenced by what he saw going on at Rome 
as were the authors of the Poggini group. 

A variety of styles continues throughout the whole 
sixteenth century and characterizes also the portrait 
busts of the last thirty years of the century, which 
at first sight seem to form a more homogeneous group 
than their predecessors. The family of Guglielmo 
della Porta continues its activity, and new North 
Italian sculptors invade Rome in crowds 2! and again 
seem to determine the general tendency of style a 
good deal. With them is mixed a new element— 
Flemish immigrants: Egidio della Riviera, Nicolaus 
Mostaert, Niccolé Cordieri and others, whose share 
in Roman sculpture has not yet been well defined. 
A few masters stand out, isolated by extreme per- 
sonality of style. Among them the Michelangelo 
follower, Giacomo della Duca with his beautiful mo- 
nument of Elena Savelli in S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
and the anonymous author of the enigmatic bust of 
Rodolfo Pio da Carpi in S. Trinita dei Monti. The 
majority of the portraits, however, in spite of indi- 
vidual differences can easily be characterized as a 
whole. A cold, almost perfunctory efficiency seems 
to have invaded these men of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their biographies tell us much about their va- 
rious virtues and accomplishments, but their faces 
lack every geniality; their portraits are matter of fact; 
pathos and pleasure in style are gone. These busts 
are not without a certain dignity, but it is a dignity 
which lacks human and transcendental quality. It is 
as if sculpture had completely relinquished for the 
moment the collaboration of imagination, reducing 
itself to the simplest necessities. Classic drapery is 
substituted by very correct but uninteresting bits of 
garments, often rendered in marble of the natural 
color of the cloth. Beard and hair are meticulously 
carved to give a ‘‘real’’ impression. There is just 
enough expression in the faces to make them look 
alive but never inspired. Everything looks very natu- 
ral and the simple ingredients are carefully measured 
out, so that the borderline of everyday appearance 
is never crossed. This period, then, represents op- 
pressive calm before the storm which Bernini was to 
release—a period of collection preparing the material 
which Bernini was to cast into a new style. It is sig- 
nificant that Bernini’s earliest work, the bust of 
Giovanni Santini in S. Prassede, finds its natural 
place in this group. 

I must repeat that the material which the author 
has collected in his plates is most valuable, and in 
addition we must be grateful to him for the many 
interesting questions he raises in his text. Such books 
as this or the last three volumes of Venturi’s Storia 
dell’arte italiana are pioneer work in a new field. 
We shall hope that they will instigate further research 


20. It is doubtful if Poggini was at Rome at the time of the 
death (1563) of Stefano Spada, whose bust has indeed great simi- 
larity with this sculptor’s works. 

21. Cannot Dr. Grisebach’s no. 42, the bust of Paolo Odescalchi 
in S. Girolamo della Carita, perhaps be connected with Leonardo 
da Sarzana, with whose statue of Pius V in S, Maria Maggiore ti 
seems to have some resemblance ? 
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which will slowly dispel the shadows of anonymity 
and doubt which still hang over so many important 
works. The high value of many of these busts will 
justify every effort spent on them. We can be sure— 
and that is one of Dr. Grisebach’s most important 
results—that historically the busts take an important 
place between the earlier Renaissance and the Ba- 
roque. The great favor with which the monument 
with the bust was received still later at Rome proves 
that something had been created which looked into 
the future. With this material in mind, it would be 
extremely valuable if someone would gather together in 
the same way the corresponding busts of the Baroque 
period, and of the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries. We would discover that these busts 
of the sixteenth century were apparently never quite 
forgotten. The neo-classic period certainly turned 
right back to them. Itis very significant that Stendhal 
should have had an open eye for their qualities. 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


PICCOLA BIBLIOTECA DEL MUSEO DELLE CERAMICHE 
IN FAENZA. 

Il: Giuseppe Liverani, CATALOGO DELLE PORCEL- 
LANE DEI MEDICI, 57 pp., 34 figs. 

Ill: Rezio Buscarol4, RAPPORTI DI GUSTO E INFLUSSI 
DI STILE FRA LA PITTURA E LA CERAMICA FAENTINA 
DEL QUATTROCENTO. 17 pp., 16 figs. Faenza, Stab. 
Grafico Lega. 1936 and 1937. 


One frequently hears nowadays the opinion that 
museums of applied art are quite out of date. And 
one may ask oneself if a museum which limits itself 
only to ceramics like the Museo della Ceramica at 
Faenza still has any chance of attracting lovers of 
art. A visit to Faenza quickly teaches us that indeed 
it has. And it is not only because of the special 
fascination which lies in the fact that this museum 
is a monument to the most glorious traditions of its 
town—which was one of the very famous places in 
the history of pottery and which gave a whole class 
of ceramics its name—but also because a collection 
of ceramics like that in Faenza, with such universal 
tendencies, can teach us more about history and 
culture in general than any other kind of museum 
or collection. Pottery enables us to follow the history 
of mankind almost from its earliest beginnings to 
our day. Pottery and the other products of the 
so-called minor arts introduce us intimately into the 
life of the past. They can evoke our forefathers in 
their most human aspects, while the major arts 
generally reveal them only in their most solemn and 
elated moods. This explains the great charm and 
fascination which such a collection as that of the 
late Albert Figdoe in Vienna had, for there with 
the greatest love and understanding its owner had 
brought together all the small, often insignificant 
looking remains of the past and had almost called 
them to life again in their interrelationship. 

But if we leave aside these non-artistic values of 
the minor arts, there still remains plenty of interest 
in them as carriers of aesthetic appeal. Of course 
we no longer look at a piece of Gothic furniture or 
Renaissance pottery or Rococo porcelain as a model 
for our own artisans, nor is it any longer for such 
a reason that we collect these things in our museums. 


Even if the artists and artisans of our day are still 
inspired by the creations of the past in general 
principles of workmanship, technical perfection, etc., 
they are fortunately abandoning more and more the 
nineteenth century notion that direct imitation of 
past styles can be a help in a style-less time. This 
idea has been greatly responsible for the creation 
and the quick growth of big collections in the style 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Kunst- 
gewerbe Museums at Berlin and Vienna. And yet 
these museums, even in such an extreme case as the 
Ceramic Museum at Faenza, have by no means lost 
their value with this reversal of their original purpose. 
On the contrary, the general public begins to be 
interested in them again after a period of reaction 
against their overevaluation; and publications like 
those reviewed here are now appearing in increasing 
numbers. One seems to realize—a natural consequence 
of our highly developed formal art criticism—that 
the borderline between the major arts and the minor 
arts is after all not so decisive as the terms would 
lead us to believe. We have now learned by how 
many fetters the major arts are hampered and by 
how many ties they are bound down to the whimsical 
conditions of daily life just as applied art is, and 
we begin to learn how the shape and decoration of 
a modest piece of pottery or furniture can express 
the taste and the artistic feeling of a period as 
completely as a-picture or a piece of sculpture, 
This means that the language and the accent of a 
period is no less clear in the small prose piece of 
a pot, a table, or a rug than in the proud stanzas 
of an altarpiece, a statue, or a cathedral. Or in 
another simile: Bach’s composition when he had to 
decorate the services of his church with his music 
or when he had to erect a musical triumphal arch 
for the entrance of a newly elected mayor into his 
village, was not inferior to what he produced when 
he was free to write what he pleased. 

One may hear even nowadays the opinion that a 
good piece of minor art can be much more attractive 
than a mediocre piece of high art. And really a 
piece of fine fifteenth century brocaded velvet is 
certainly to be preferred to the same thing painted 
in a dilettante and insipid fashion by Neri di Bicci 
or one of his unfortunate companions, with whom so 
often tout est perdu—even the name—Aors /l’honneur, 
and that is saved only by their being included in 
our generous and tolerant museums and our “‘ objec- 
tive’’ history books. Let us hope that more and 
more our museums will again open their doors to 
the masterpieces of the artisan of the past—of course 
not indiscriminately because the feeling for quality 
in regard to such things must be developed as that 
in regard to painting and sculpture. And we hope 
that the so-called minor arts will also be liberated 
from the Cinderella réle which they have nowadays 
in sO many museums. It is painful to see a lovely 
piece of pottery treated as a mere decorative color 
accent in a greater ensemble, while a mediocre 
picture is urged upon us in a conspicuous place 
only because it is a picture. We can learn much 
from the respect with which the Far East treats 
its pottery. 

The recent literature on the minor arts—may this 
most disparaging term turn into a name of honor 
as did the term ‘‘Gothic”’—reflects this state of a 
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new appreciation very clearly. It betrays a widening 
of the outlook. The customary books and essays 
written by the connoisseur for the connoisseur find 
not a competition but a most welcome supplement 
in studies of a more art historical tendency, i. e. 
pure classification and purely factual history find 
themselves in the company of formal! analysis and a 
deeper interpretation of the historical facts. A purely 
art historical interpretation is the purpose of Sig. Rezio 
Buscaroli’s essay on the relation between Faentine 
pottery and Faentine painting in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. It is very instructive to 
follow the course of his thought and to compare the 
examples of pottery and painting he reproduces. 
There is certainly a great similarity between the 
works of local Faentine painters like Luigi Scaletti, 
the so-called Giovanni Battista Utili, Giovanni Bat- 
tista Bertucci and the painted decoration of contem- 
porary Faentine pottery. I am pleased to find this 
statement made as similar ideas had occurred to me 
in a few cases. It seems as if also the style of 
Lorenzo Costa and followers of his like Chiodarolo 
had occasionally found a reflection in pottery. 

It is especially gratifying that Sig. Buscaroli does 
not succumb to the temptation to interpret his 
observations in a positivistic sense. He seems to be 
generally disinclined towards this kind of an argument. 
I can recommend his essay to all who still believe 
in the economical origin of great periods in art or 
other materialistic reasonings on this line. In this 
special case he refuses with a few justified exceptions 
to establish any positive connections between pottery 
and painting. From documentary evidence he con- 
cludes that there was apparently little direct relation 
between the workshops of the painters and those of 
the potters. So he tries to explain the similarities 
between their works as a result of the same basic 
tendency, a common local taste, rather than as due 
to the influence of one art upon the other. Thus he 
avoids the tendency toward attribution at any price, 
a tendency which too often has debased art criticism 
into a stupid and soulless crossword puzzle. Sig. Bu- 
scaroli does not, however, underrate such positive 
relations as the majolica worker’s occasional copying 
of engravings, or drawings ordered from painters—a 
relationship of which many cases have been cited 
and many more could be cited. But he claims for 
his kind of statement at least the same significance— 
and I think with reason. 

Sig. Giuseppe Liverani’s book belongs to the other 
type of studies on minor arts. It is meant to be 
mainly a very solid catalogue raisonné of the few 
remaining (between forty-four and sixty-three) pieces 
of Medici porcelain, with exact descriptive references 
to the literature, etc. But it contains beyond that an 
excellent introduction to the history of this strange 
group of pottery, almost all of the documentary 
material reprinted in the notes, and a good biblio- 
graphy. A number of the outstanding examples of 
the group are reproduced, so that the book is as 
complete a resumé of all we know about this problem 
as one might ask for. 

1. How useless the hunting for attribution is in our case can 
best be shown by the divers attributions for the famous Correr ser- 
vice to different painters: Timoteo Viti, Francia, Giovanni degli 
Orioli, Giovanni Milliana have been suggested and all uncon- 
vincingly (Venturi, Za Galleria Crespi, p. 26; F. Arghani, // Ri- 
nascimento delle Ceramiche Maiolicate a Faenza, pp. 41-48). 


It may astonish people not familiar with this rare 
kind of pottery that one should make a complete 
catalogue of it. There are a few sound reasons why 
this was worth doing. First of all, Medici porcelain 
is about the rarest kind of pottery existing and the 
examples preserved are scattered over the whole 
world, so that it is extremely difficult to get an 
approximate idea of it without such a catalogue. 
Then, this early attempt to imitate the Far Eastern 
porcelain is extremely interesting for the whole 
history of pottery. It is no small miracle that the 
manufacture of this ware should have flourished for 
about fifty years at Florence (c. 1575-c. 1620) under 
the auspices of the Medici grand dukes. This attempt 
to imitate the Far Eastern ware cannot be classified 
merely as a personal whim of an absolute prince; 
it was a very important step in the absorption 
of the technique, the decoration, and the taste of 
Far Eastern pottery by the occident, which later 
resulted in the great activity in Delft and Meissen 
(to mention only the two outstanding names). Such 
a precursor of greater events certainly merits our 
attention. Finally, it is most interesting for the art 
historian to see how into the midst of a strong 
Renaissance development of ornament there bursts 
this influx of Eastern ideas, producing a curious, 
not unpleasant mixture. The author has taken much 
interest in this aspect of the problem and has 
succeeded well in throwing light on a most interesting 
chapter in the general history of ornament. 

It is a pleasure to follow Sig. Liverani in his 
extremely cautious deductions from the few facts 
known about the history of the Medici porcelain. 
There are only three or four dated or datable pieces, 
all belonging very close together in the earlier years 
of the manufactory, a circumstance which makes it 
almost impossible to establish a general chronology. 
If we follow the author’s suggestions, the first products 
would have been the most elaborate ones and tech- 
nically the most perfect ones, while the later spe- 
cimens are comparatively simple and monotonous. 
This is quite possible. The urging force behind the 
whole was certainly Grand Duke Francesco I, who 
seems to have had a decisive part in the technical 
experiments himself. After his death the official in- 
terest may have ceased and the quality of the ware 
may have deteriorated. 

It was also Francesco who attracted potters in- 
terested in this problem to Florence: Giacomo Fi- 
lippo (Carradori?) and Piermaria from Faenza, and 
Flaminio Fontana from Urbino. These professional 
potters share with the Eastern originals the respon- 
sability for the shapes and the decoration of this 
ware. And their contribution seems to be even quite 
important. They came from famous old majolica 
shops and must have brought many of their accustomed 
ideas with them. To them it is due that the Medici 
porcelain did not become a slavish, uninteresting 
imitation of Eastern pottery, but that it shows some 
sparks of an original creative spirit. The Eastern ideas 
and forms apparently did not come directly from the 
Far East; i.e. we must not imagine the Italian potters 
always copying from imported Chinese porcelain. The 
author demonstrates by a careful analysis of the orna- 
ments that apparently the Near East inserted itself in 
many cases as an intermediator—a fact which is not at 
all surprising. The bulk of local Italian ideas, the 
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grotesque and ‘‘Raphaelesque’’ ornament and the 
strangely modeled shapes apparently came from the 
potters’ workshops at Urbino. In regard to the col- 
laboration of Buontalenti, one of the outstanding 
designers in the Medici court, I am still more doubtful 
than Sig. Liverani in spite of Vasari’s testimony.* 
Among Buontalenti’s drawings for vases—they are 
numerous and must mostly be referred to products 
of the Pietra Dura workshop at Florence—I have 
never seen anything which might be compared to 
the Medici porcelain. The whole character of Buon- 
talenti’s designs is completely different: his vases are 
strongly modeled in energetic curves and never have 
the quiet elegance of the Medici porcelain which on 
the other hand one does find in the best examples 
of the more classic type of Urbino ware, especially 
the products of the Fontana shop. A careful analysis 
shows that every shape and every decorative detail 
of the Florentine porcelain which is not Eastern is 
to be found at Urbino. 

Of course such a catalogue will never be complete. 
There are fifteen pieces listed as temporarily lost. 
One of them turned up recently—the rather oddly 
shaped No. 54 of Sig. Liverani’s catalogue, which 
was in the Spitzer collection, and disappeared about 
1900. It was exhibited in 1935 in the Italian Exhibi- 
tion at Paris as belonging to the Heugel Collection at 
Paris.* I find some pieces mentioned in my notes 
which seem to have escaped the attention of the 
author or to have been published after his catalogue. 
The first, a beautiful plate with the mark of the 
Cupolone and the letter F, is on loan in the Alger 
House of the Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 1). It 
has a ‘‘Raphaelesque’’ decoration with cleverly de- 
signed little figures. It must belong to a comparatively 
early period of the manufactory and may be con- 
temporary with the plate in the Lambert Collection 
at Brussels and the other elaborate, very Urbino- 
looking examples. Another piece may not be quite 
so early, but still belongs to the good period; it is 
a beautiful ewer in the possession of Count Dino 
Barozzi at Venice (Fig. 2).4 In shape and in the 
strongly modeled forms of handle and spout it is 
related to a ewer in the Rothschild Collection and 
one in the Metropolitan Museum.5 Its decoration, 
however, has a stronger Eastern character so that we 
can date the piece perhaps in the same period as the 
second vase in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 3).® 
The mark is again the cupola with the F. Its ancient 
mount in pewter is preserved. A plate in the Eumorpho- 
poulos Collection in London was published a few years 
ago,’ and another one, in the museum at Arezzo, 
quite recently. These plates may easily be identical 
with ones included in Sig. Liverani’s list of lost 


2. It may be that Buontalenti had some share in the pre- 
liminary technical experiments. Vasari’s testimonial was printed 
in 1568. The earliest examples of the ware, however, date from 
about ten years later so that Buontalenti in the meantime may 
have been eliminated from this enterprise and one of the other 
potters may have taken his place, especially as designer. 

3. Esposition de l'art italien de Cimabue a Tiepolo (Petit Palais, 
Paris). Catalogue No. 1406. The omission of this catalogue, which 
mentions eight pieces of Medici porcelain exhibited then in Paris, 
is the only serious gap that I have noticed in the bibliography. 

4. 0.38 m, high, I thank Count Barozzi for his kind permission 
to reproduce the piece. 

5. Liverani Nos. 9 and 11. 

6. Jbid, No, 16. 

7. H. Read, Apollo, III (1926), p. 191. 

8. A. del Vita, in Bollettino d’arte, XXX (1937), pp. 574 ff. 


pieces; it would however not be easy to identify 
them. 

Considering the rarity of these Medici porcelains 
and the high prices paid for them since their dis- 
covery toward the middle of the last century, it is 
astonishing that we encounter scarcely any forgeries. 
Perhaps the difficulty of producing artificially all the 
little technical irregularities which contribute so much 
to the charm of these pseudo-porcelains may account 
for that. The greater danger for the collector is to 
be expected from another side, i. e. from other con- 
temporary or slightly later attempts to arrive at simi- 
lar results. The two bowls in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum connected by B. Rackham with the 
so-called Candiana ware are such examples. When 
the Ginori at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
seriously undertook the foundation of a porcelain 
manufactory which later became the famous manu- 
factory of Doccia, near Florence, they seem to have 
taken some inspiration from the Medici porcelain. 
At least Nos. 64 and 65 of Sig. Liverani’s catalogue 
are supposed to be two imitations of Medici porcelain 
from this manufactory. Quite untouched is the ques- 
tion whether the contemporary majolica manufac- 
tories could have produced ware which might be 
mistaken for Medici porcelain. The above-mentioned 
vase in the Heugel Collection seemed to me to 
differ very much from the other pieces. The glaze, 
the shade of the color, the lavishness with which 
color is applied seemed strange. I had however no 
occasion to examine these technical details more 
precisely. But also the fantastic, modeled shape is 
unusual in the group of the Medici porcelains. 

A special case is that of the big ewer formerly in 
the Rothschild Collection, now in that of Lord Duveen 
(Fig. 4).® It is a beautiful specimen and corresponds 
completely in shape and decoration to the other pieces 
of the group. However there are a few surprising 
differences: the colors are not limited to blue and 
manganese, but they include also yellow and green, 
a unique case, as Liverani points out. The ornament 
itself could be compared with the ordinary ‘* Raphael- 
esque’’ decoration typical of a great part of the ware, 
were it not for a certain plasticity of the leaves 
which is unusual. There is nothing of the perhaps 
involuntary vagueness in outline and in the dis- 
tribution of light and shadow, which is so charac- 
teristic of the Medici porcelain. Furthermore, a closer 
examination of the piece shows that its paste and its 
glaze resemble more closely that of majolica. On the 
other hand, as we have said, the general character 
of the piece is quite that of our ware. There is no 
mark on the jug, which might help to solve the puzzle. 
Have we here the attempt of one of the contemporary 
majolica manufactories to imitate the famous ware? 
Have we perhaps a sample of Flaminio Fontuna’s 
‘‘porcelain,’? which he showed to the Grand Duke? 
Then Lord Duveen’s jug would help to explain how 
all these majolica forms of such decidedly Urbinate 
character came into the Medici porcelain. Or have 
we here a product of the Florentine workshop itself, 
which tries to apply one section of the original recipe, 
preserved in a contemporary manuscript, which had 
never been applied in any other piece, i. e. the 
prescription: dipoi gli dipingerai di colori, che pit ti 


g. Liverani No. 15. I thank Lord Duveen for the kind permis- 
sion to publish this piece. 
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piaceranno, come nel modo che si fanno i piatti di 
Faenza e d’Urbino.!© Had the use of different colors 
proved unfeasible in the ordinary process and had 
the technique consequently been modified? Certainly 
this vase in Lord Duveen’s possession is one of the 
most interesting and one of the rarest pieces of pottery 
from the whole sixteenth century, even if it gives 
rise to so many complicated questions, and perhaps 
because of it. 
ULRICH MIDDELDORE 


to. Liverani, p. 55. 


PERSIAN TEXTILES AND THEIR TECHNIQUE FROM 
THE SIXTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES IN- 
CLUDING A SYSTEM FOR GENERAL TEXTILE CLAs- 
SIFICATION. By Nancy Andrews Reath and Eleanor 
B. Sachs. viti, 133 pp.; 15 figs., 94 pls. New Haven, 
Published for the Pennsylvania Museum of Art by 
Yale University Press, 1933. 


As the complicated title indicates, this is not an 
ordinary history of Persian textiles or one of the usual 
pleasant publications of more or less arbitrarily selected 
beautiful specimens. The book has two specific pur- 
poses: that of giving a complete survey of the different 
techniques employed in Persian weaving from its 
beginning to its end, and that of setting an example 
for the application of an elaborate and ingenious 
system for the classification of textiles worked out by 
N. A. Reath and published by her in a booklet: 
The Weaves of the Handloom (Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1927). How strongly this latter idea 
dominated the minds of the authors is best shown by 
the fact that the main ideas of the booklet are re- 
peated in the second part of the new book in a kind 
of abridged resumé. 

The booklet is one of the clearest introductions 
to the technique of weaving that I have ever seen. 
Anyone who is interested in textiles knows how 
difficult it is to word a technical analysis of a given 
piece of material. Our terminology is vague—and 
that holds good for every language | know~—so that 
one has to explain beforehand every term which one 
wants to use in order to make oneself understood 
without ambiguity. And this state of affairs is by 
no means incurable. If the terminology of aesthetical 
analysis must remain a difficult problem forever, it 
is for a serious reason: aesthetical analysis tries to 
express imponderabilia which will always be formulated 
only approximately. But here, dealing with simple 
facts, it is merely a question of agreement to arrive 
at a clear terminology. I think the system developed 
in N. A. Reath’s booklet and tried out in the new 
book establishes a good basis for such an agreement. 
The system is logical, as it proceeds from the simple 
to the complicated, and it seems to have no gaps. 
Well defined, clear terms are used, and great care is 
taken that they appear in the extensive indices of 
both the booklet and the new book, so that one can 
quickly find the definition of each term. Besides, 
there is included a simple decima! classification sy- 
stem, which is invaluable for use in museums and by 
collectors. In the future one need only refer to its 
numbers, thus eliminating the necessity of long de- 
scriptions and avoiding much of the danger of unclear 
meanings. I think that the logical structure of the 


system will also make it a good basis for teaching, 
i. e., for imparting a certain knowledge of the tech- 
nique of weaving and its possibilities, which is the 
necessary basis for the understanding and the ap- 
preciation of textiles. At least my experiences with 
the booklet have been very satisfactory in this respect. 

A great help in the booklet are the excellent, clear 
diagrams.! The book on Persian textiles is also illus- 
trated in this way, and perhaps the diagrams are 
still clearer here. In addition to the diagrams the 
booklet contains good illustrations of judiciously 
chosen examples of textiles, some of them in enlarged 
photographs in order to show the structure of the 
weave. In the new book we have a wealth of beautiful 
plates illustrating one of the most glorious chapters 
in the history of weaving. The specimens reproduced 
do not cover the whole range of technical possibilities 
since the Persians did not by any means exhaust them 
all, but on the contrary showed a certain conservatism 
in sticking to a few main types. However there is 
enough variation to demonstrate that the system 
works very well. These illustrations are very neatly 
printed ; some of them, as in the booklet, are enlarged 
details. They are most carefully labeled with the 
necessary indications as to collection, size, date, and 
references to the text, and they are furnished with 
a short description in the terms of the system and 
with the numbers of the system. In compliance with 
the purpose of the book as an exemplification of the 
system, the plates are not arranged in a historical 
order but according to their technique, i. e. according 
to the numbers of the decimal system. Only spe- 
cimens of the same technique are in chronological 
order so that one can follow the historical develop- 
ment of the simple types. Almost half of the text is 
dedicated to the description of the plates, or, as the 
authors call it perhaps more rightly, to the analysis 
of the single pieces of material. Anyone who has 
ever attempted such descriptions will appreciate the 
conciseness and clearness of these. Everything is 
done to make the book as instructive and as useful 
as possible. 

It is very interesting to read a chapter from the 
history of textiles almost completely written on the 
basis of technique. Even in the historical part of 
their text the authors speak comparatively little, and 
only as much as was unavoidable, about the patterns. 
And it is remarkable how much this discussion of 
technique reveals. We can follow a continuity in the 
development of certain types of weaves from the 
Sassanian to the Safavid periods with the essential 
characteristics remaining the same and with an ever- 
increasing refinement of the technical devices and 
effects. New techniques appear, such as the satin (in 
the Seljug period?) and the velvet, which was to 
become the glory of Persia in the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. It is interesting, too, that under 
such an analysis the production of a period divides 
itself easily into a number of different groups with 
specific technical characteristics. It may be that this 


1. I wonder if it would pay to make an edition of the booklet 
with actually woven examples, woven very loosely so that the 
technique shows clearly. There is a French publication on weaving, 
Edmond Leclerc, L’ ABC du Tisseur, Paris, Librairie Desforges, 
1923, which has adopted this kind of illustration. It is a most useful 
book, though not so systematic as we might wish for our purposes, It 
is meant for the modern weaver and not for the historian or collector. 
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reflects local and slight chronological differences; 
in other cases it may show that the necessity of 
producing cheaper materials beside the first-rate qua- 
lities induced the weavers occasionally to modify 
their technique. Examples 56, 66, and 67 might be 
explained in the latter way. 

It is possible that this kind of technical analysis 
may help a good deal to disentangle the complicated 
problem of the Eastern, earlier mediaeval materials 
and to determine which ones are Persian and which 
ones are not. The authors do not pretend to have 
solved the problem—too often they have had to rely 
on previous attributions, a starting point which is not 
too safe—but we obtain valuable indications of how 
the work should proceed. The authors are quite in- 
terested in the differences betwéen Persian textiles 
and others in general, in the earlier as well as in later 
periods. And from their remarks about the specific 
character of Persian velvets as distinct from the 
European velvets, or about the Persian way of hand- 
ling the metal thread as distinct from the European 
way (pls. 93-94), even students who are not especially 
interested in Persian textiles can learn much. 

There is an overwhelming wealth of information in 
these pages, of which it is quite impossible to give 
a fair impression in this review. One realizes that 
the authors have a great knowledge of the material 
and that the analyses they reproduce are probably 
only a small fraction of the ones they have actually 
made. Thus they speak with an authority which 
probably few people nowadays can claim. They have 
certainly succeeded in proving that a systematic 
knowledge of technique is useful for the historian 
of textile art. But we must never forget that the 
hitherto prevailing method of analyzing the ornament, 
i. e. color and pattern, is no less essential. Only 
when both approaches are followed will the student 
arrive at satisfactory results. An overemphasis of one 
or the other might distort the conclusions. Perhaps 
it might be a warning that the only point where one 
may find inexactness and inconsequentness in this 
book is in the description of the patterns. 

This other approach to the problem deserves work 
equally as thorough as that bestowed in this book 
on the technique. 


Vier AUFSATZE UBER GESCHICHTLICHE UND GEGEN- 
VIERTIGE FAKTOREN DES KUNSTLEBENS. (Ledens- 
réume der Kunst, Eine Studienfolge. Heft 1). 52 pp. 
By Martin Wackernagel. Wattenscheid, Karl Busch 
Verlag, 19376. 


It is not too daring to prophesy an especially good 
reception in this country for Dr. Wackernagel’s studies. 
They deal with art not for art’s sake, and they do not 
consider it as a part of a general Geistes-Geschichte, 
but they try to reconstruct the external condition under 
which the artist worked and under which the work 
of art was created. They try to make us visualize 
the works of art—now so often isolated in museums or 
otherwise torn out of their context—in their econo- 
mic and social and cultural background, a tendency 
which will certainly appeal to many American readers. 
This pamphlet of Dr. Wackernagel’s is not a very 
finished or complete unit, but a collection of four 
essays previously published in rather inaccessible 
places, which have the character of introductions to 


a large book of his which is to come out in the near 
future. This anticipated book is to deal with the 
Lebensraum—as the author calls this whole complex 
of external conditions—of the artists of the Florentine 
Renaissance. 

As is very often the case with such introductory 
essays, these articles have a great liveliness of ex- 
pression, and with the help of a few examples they 
succeed in making the reader fully acquainted with 
the field the author is cultivating, its problems, and his 
method of dealing with them. The series of articles 
is interesting also insofar as the author extends his 
investigations into the modern age. He compares 
conditions now with those of past times, he dedicates 
a good deal of thought to the important problem of 
‘‘Art in Museums.’’ He tries to explain how in the 
course of the nineteenth ceutury the external conditions 
of art changed quite universally so that the artist lost 
the safe place in life which he had had for centuries, 
and became the ‘‘ problem child ’”’ of our own age. 

The value of Dr. Wackernagel’s researches is the 
greater as his method is not that of the easy and 
all-explaining formula which we see applied in so 
many books of this kind nowadays, but he gives us 
in his pamphlet, and certainly is going to give us 
in his future book, facts which taken together will 
produce a picture that is as convincing as it is or- 
ganically grown together, and which does not need 
the support of an abstract theory. In fact, Dr. Wa- 
ckernagel is not going to write a theoretical treatise 
but a page of history. 

For the art critic who deals more with the purely 
formal qualities of art, with iconographical questions 
or with the meaning of art in the larger realm of 
human thought (Geistes Geschichte /) Or for the critic 
who writes monographs of single persons or schools 
or single pieces of art, these investigations are of 
the greatest value. They enlarge our horizon in a 
very useful way. After all, art criticism and art 
history as we understand them are great abstractions. 
How often we must realize that! How often our 
methods are absolutely insufficient to solve certain 
problems! Then we look for help on other sides; we 
investigate external conditions, we dabble in theology, 
in economics, in history, inlaw, etc. But how seldom 
do we do this in a systematic way! Here we see it 
done systematically, here we may learn the principles 
of dealing with these questions. Here we get a me- 
thodical introduction to all these problems, and here 
we may find warnings not to jump too quickly to con- 
clusions in such a complicated field with our narrow 
knowledge. 

Dr. Wackernagel discusses the purpose for which 
a work of art was created in past centuries, and he 
warns against the lack of purpose in most of our 
modern art. He points out that the purpose may 
have influenced the form and so be a very essential 
factor even for our formal criticism. He tries to 
explain the attitude of patrons toward art, who they 
were, from what social strata they came, what their 
demands were, how far they appreciated art for its 
own sake, how far they might have interfered with 
the artist’s work. He makes interesting excursions 
into the history of taste of collecting and of the art 
market. He talks about the artist and his environ- 
ment, about his social position, his relation to the 
guild organization. And he makes us understand how 









essential it is that we pay more attention to the work 
of art as an object of commerce. The question of 
price is important as it shows us perhaps better than 
anything else what place art took in the life of the 
past. We ought to know something about the legal 
procedure when a contract is made; how can we 
otherwise interpret the documents which we use daily 
as a basis for our attribution? What do we know about 
the professional art dealer? Another important que- 
stion is that of the collaboration of different persons 
in the same workshop. What do we really know 
about it, though we are so free in our attributions 
to the school or the workshop of famous artists? 
How was this collaboration rated commercially? What 
was the price for an artistic idea, what was the price 
for the material execution of it—a pair of questions 
especially often asked when we are dealing with ar- 
chitecture. What was the price of a piece of applied 
art or a simple product of artisanship in comparison 
with the price of a picture or a statue; i. e. what 
was the relation between those two branches of art 
which we are accustomed to contrast as “ great’’ art 
and the ‘‘minor’’ arts? 

I might continue these questions ad injini/um. 
There is much information available, in documents 
and other literary sources to answer them. Unfor- 
tunately with a few, slight exceptions we have never 
really tried to deal with these problems in a general 
way. Dr. Wackernagel seems determined to make a 
serious attempt to extract from the vast masses of 
published material all the information connected with 
these problems. In this pamphlet he has helped 
himself to very interesting examples, and we can 
expect his book to be, besides an introduction to 
the problems, a very interesting collection of source 
material. 

This pamphlet of course cannot give an exhaustive 
answer to any of these questions. But it has the 
merit of arousing curiosity and, let us hope, further 
research from other quarters. From the last page 
and occasional bibliographical notes we gather that 
Dr. Wackernagel’s students are following him on his 
way. We trust that their work together with their 
master’s book on the Italian Renaissance artist will 
constitute a powerful and successful incursion into 
this wide and interesting field. 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


GIOVANNI Di PAOLO. By John Pope-Hennessey. 
xiv + 208 pp.; 72 pls. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 


I 


To Giovanni di Paolo has at last been dedicated 
a monograph. The long-felt and often commented-on 
delay has behind it a subtle reason—the difficulty of 
the task. This difficulty has perhaps in itself con- 
stituted a part of the attraction of the subject to a 
new recruit in the ranks of the writers on Italian 
painting, John Pope-Hennessey, and he has adequately 
accomplished his undertaking. In clear and eminently 
readable language he has marshalled for us the long 
and varied files of Giovanni’s enormous oeuvre, so 
that at last they begin to form a sequence and to 
assume a reasonable order. A wealth of diligently 
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collected detail and a real enthusiasm for careful 
examination and accurate comparison have gone into 
the making of this monograph. It is elaborate and 
efficient; it is original and also very modern in its 
outlook. We enjoy reading it and shall enjoy our 
Giovanni di Paolo the more for having read it. 

Mr. Langton Douglas has already extensively and 
critically and very favorably reviewed the book in 
the pages of Zhe Burlington Magazine (Jan., 1938, 
vol. LXXII, p. 43), and since I have read his review 
before writing, this is in some senses a review of 
a review. Mr. Douglas has given us his own picture 
of Giovanni di Paolo to place side by side with that 
of Mr. Pope-Hennessey’s, completing and in some 
ways correcting it. His criticism of the proposed 
chronology is probably justifiable. It is in fact the 
chief defect of the book (or possibly an inherent 
difficulty engendered by the complexity of Giovanni’s 
mentality) that we put it down with a sense of 
incomplete conviction as to its triple division into 
the artist’s three periods of development. Mr. Douglas’ 
explicit disagreement with the over-late dating of 
certain important works is admissable. That the 
artist did actually end in a period of very marked 
enfeeblement both of conception and execution is 
undeniable and has not been sufficiently envisaged 
by the author. On the other hand, if his time 
sequence is still not the last word on the subject, 
he has done a prodigious amount of internal re- 
construction, the patient piecing together of lost 
predellas and long-dismembered altarpieces, the 
identification of extant material with past mentions 
and documentation. The greater part of this work 
will be permanent. 

Mr. Douglas’ other contention, that the author 
has unduly stressed the eclecticism of Giovanni is 
less allowable. All depends on what we mean by an 
eclectic: not necessarily a weak or feeble copyist, 
still less a nonentity. There are eclectics and eclectics. 
We have such extreme cases as Andrea di Giusto, 
who quite obviously painted pictures 4 la Fra Angelico 
at one time and 4 la Masaccio at another—to omit 
his less evident plagiarisms—or again the early period 
of Raffaellino del Garbo as depicted in Mr. Berenson’s 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters. But these and 
their like have nothing in common with Giovanni 
di Paolo or with Mr. Pope-Hennessey’s conception of 
Giovanni di Paolo. The author has struck a note 
of truth and good judgment (and here perhaps lies 
the greatest worth of his essay) in his valuation of 
Giovanni’s output, work by work—in his assessment, 
that is to say, of the artist’s infinite variousness of 
quality—and at the same time in his total valuation 
of the artist as a personality. It may be reiterated 
yet again that Giovanni di Paolo was a profoundly 
original temperament, all the more outstanding be- 
cause he lived in an age of much conventionality. 
It is in fact the seal, the strange unearthly perfume 
of that personality which makes his slightest, his 
ugliest or most grotesque effort a thing of interest, 
while the endless sequence of his fellow-citizen Sano’s 
excellent technical achievements are a weariness and 
a stagnation of the spirit. But in spite of this intense 
and at times almost exaggerated individuality, Gio- 
vanni is eclectic in that he gathers his material, his 
formal inspiration, not from a single master or a single 
artistic direction, but from every available source. 
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To return to Sano as a foil to Giovanni, whereas 
the former repeatedly painted the same picture in 
the same way ad nauseam, Giovanni painted a hundred 
different—and how profoundly different !—pictures, 
different as to content, technique, artistic value, etc., 
in one way, and that peculiarly his own. Hence, in 
spite of its manifold manifestations, the essential unity 
of his production. Hence, too, his direct and easy 
access to our sympathy. His world of imagination is 
so individual and so clearly held before him, and he 
can so lucidly impart it through his paintings that 
he disarms us entirely. Confronted with one of his 
pictures, we enter abruptly in the flash of appreciation 
into his private universe, unaware that we have 
abandoned our own standards of right’ and wrong, 
of seemly and unseemly. He thrusts his rule of 
thought, or, better, his glass of fancy, upon us. We 
are in his weird world of reversed perspectives, and 
labyrinthine fairy fields. Like Alice in Wonderland, 
we are unsurprised at what or whom we meet there. 
Hence the profound artistic success of Giovanni di 
Paolo as a creative artist even though he may be 
open at times to severe censure on purely pictorial or 
technical grounds. But this overwhelmingly personal 
treatment, this teeming imagination, fed itself, in 
part at least, on outside observation, and the fact 
that in Giovanni’s so entirely personal world can be 
traced certain elements absorbed from his contem- 
poraries in Siena and in Florence is precisely what 
Mr. Pope-Hennessey means by his imputation of 
eclecticism. The patient tracking down of these 
borrowings and inspirations is another aspect of the 
careful scholarship of the book. 

As a final and very minor criticism I would take 
issue at some points in his brief estimate (see 
Introduction) of foregoing painters at Siena. He has 
an exaggerated grudge against Bartolo di Fredi and 
Andrea di Bartolo. If the latter is weak and sugary, 
the former was surely a very typical and adequate 
exponent of Sienese Trecento painting, with no mean 
sense of delicacy and decorativeness in color. And 
parallel to his castigation of Bartolo di Fredi runs 
the author’s unduly high estimate of Taddeo di Bar- 
tolo, who surely lags far behind Bartolo di Fredi in 
invention, color, sentiment—in everything in fact— 
representing a tradition gone stale and awaiting 
renewal under Sassetta and his followers, 


EVELYN SANDBERG VAVALA 


II 


One of the most interesting artists of the fifteenth 
century has finally received, at Mr. Pope-Hennessey’s 
hands, the extended and constructive treatment he 
has long demanded. We are today more actively in 
sympathy with the attitude and style of this most 
expressionistic of the Sienese painters than at any 
time since his death, and it is consequently not surpris- 
ing that Giovanni di Paolo has had to wait so long 
for his monographer. The book will appeal not only 
to the special student of Italian painting, but also to 
all who are interested in art as a direct and original 
expression of personal character and faith. 

Pope-Hennessey’s book is a worthy example of the 
modern scholarship which is not content with in- 
discriminate attribution, but emphasizes rather ques- 


tions of chronology and the development of style. 
Few unfamiliar pictures are introduced into the dis- 
cussion, but a vast amount of material has been 
organized with a fine sense of structure. We start 
out with Giovanni’s work emerging from the back- 
ground of Taddeo di Bartolo and Fei; then see it 
colored in its early period by Gentile da Fabriano, 
Sassetta, and, to a lesser extent, Fra Angelico (all 
the while quite consciously continuing certain older 
Sienese traditions, chiefly Lorenzettian); and even- 
tually find it climaxing in the great predella panels 
of the 1460s, and in a certain number of the strangely 
austere and monumental late paintings. Pope-Hen- 
nessey has ordered the pictures with stimulating logic, 
and has re-enforced his stylistic datings in a number 
of places by well considered iconographical conside- 
rations. The chronology he suggests for Giovanni’s 
development has already been attacked by such a 
veteran in Sienese studies as Langdon Douglas, but 
the whole argument of the book is so closely reasoned 
that I do not see how we can disagree with its prin- 
cipal outlines. The work is very fully documented, 
and the author has utilized not only all the available 
published information, but has delved into the inex- 
haustible Sienese archives as well. A number of 
documents are published for the first time, the sixteenth 
century manuscript of Bossio has been consulted, and 
Romagnoli’s fictitious dates and documents have been 
refuted by fruitless search among the records. It is 
the finest study of a fifteenth century Sienese master 
which has yet appeared. 

One of the art historian’s most entertaining persuits 
is the reintegration of dispersed altarpieces, and from 
such a point of view Giovanni di Paolo offers a happy 
hunting ground indeed. His works are widely scatter- 
ed, and Pope-Hennessey has brought into relationship 
an extraordinary number of panels which had formerly 
been noticed only separately. This is a point of con- 
siderable importance, for Giovanni certainly composed 
his predellas as artistic units, and landscape and 
architectural details are not infrequently continued 
from one narrative panel to another. Some of these 
groupings are proposed for the first time (like the 
ingenious bringing together of the polyptych formerly 
in San Francesco, now divided between the Via delle 
Terme, Siena; Kelekian, Paris; and Metropolitan 
Museum, New York); others are rearrangements of 
previously suggested solutions (like the entirely pos- 
sible ordering of the St. John scenes, which for the 
first time, unlike the reconstructions of Schubring, 
De Nicola, and Venturi, takes into account all the 
possibilities). Such groupings make clear, too, the 
identification of certain episodes, and some of the 
St. Clare and St. Bernardino narratives appear here 
under their correct titles for the first time. 

An attractive feature of Pope-Hennessey’s method 
is the manner in which he makes clear a point by 
illuminating and often unexpected comparisons. Thus 
he makes us see the place the 1440 Crucifixion occupies 
in Giovanni’s career by comparing it with Raphael’s 
Entombment; he makes clear the relation between 
Giovanni and Fra Angelico by contrasting Watteau’s 
assimilation of Rubens; a discussion of Giovanni’s 
flower paintings brings up an interesting reference to 
Cotman; and the impressive final analysis of the Last 
Judgment is given point by a parallel from Verdi. 
The description of Giovanni as a Gerard Hopkins 
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among a race of Swinburnes is a particularly happy 
one. After reading so many studies in which the 
author never moves out of his own specialized orbit, 
it is refreshing to find this awareness of similar qualities 
in other fields and at other times. 

The enormous number of Giovanni’s paintings has 
made it impossible to reproduce al! of them, but the 
illustrations include no fewer than fifty-six pictures, 
and, with the addition of volume nine of Van Marle, 
the reader can follow through the development 
with reasonable completeness. It seems unfortunate, 
however, that certain works which are virtually un- 
known, like the San Leonardo Crucifixion, one of 
Giovanni’s rare frescoes, or the unpublished miniature 
in the collection of Mr. Kenneth Clark, could not 
have been included. Naturally there are certain points 
which might have been amplified, but probably the 
author was wise to purge his account of many of the 
distracting overtones of detailed research. Still, he 
might have cited, in connection with his interesting 
suggestion that the central section of the St. John 
altarpiece was a statue, the similar combination in 
Siena of painting and sculpture in the Bicchi altar- 
piece, formerly in S. Agostino, the wings of which 
by Signorelli, are now in Berlin, while the central 
wooden St. Christopher, probably by Vecchietta, is 
in Paris. And I donot think it is so certain as Pope- 
Hennessey says that the possibility of Byzantine in- 
fluence on Giovanni’s landscape is entirely fanciful. 
Unfortunately the bibliography is much in need of a 
careful checking, and it is with difficulty that certain 
periodical publications can be found, due to many 
minor errors in volume and page references. 

Pope-Hennessey lists a hundred and seventy-seven 
pictures by Giovanni di Paolo in his euvre catalogue. 
Misattributions to so highly individual, even mannered, 
an artist, are, as the author says, ‘‘inexcusable,”’ 
and his list will stand as a definitive one, to which 
additions can be made as new works are identified. 
In this long list of works it is with great interest that 
we find no fewer than forty-eight examples in Ame- 
rican collections: a record which makes Giovanni the 
best represented Sienese artist in this country. New 
York alone divides twenty-six Giovanni di Paolos 
among eleven collections; Chicago follows with the 
six scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist, which 
Pope-Hennessey rightly calls ‘‘one of the supreme 
achievements of the quattrocento,.... perhaps the 
freest expression of visual individualism in the whole 
body of Italian painting ;’’ Baltimore has five works; 
Boston, Englewood, and Philadelphia have two each; 
and single paintings are to be seen in Cambridge, 
Grosse Point Farms, Minneapolis, New Haven, and 
Washington. 

Unfortunately, Pope-Hennessey does not seem to 
know the American Giovanni di Paolos at first hand, 
and in some cases this has worked as a handicap on 
his analysis. The best reproductions can never tell 
the connoisseur much which the panels themselves 
reveal so directly, and, in reading the book, one is 
disturbed by the number of times the author has 
recourse to such phrases as: ‘‘On the basis of good 
reproductions I cannot conceive of this picture having 
been painted later than the very early ‘ fifties,” ‘‘One 
would judge it from a photograph to be from an 
aesthetic point of view among Giovanni’s less satisfac- 
tory productions,’’ ‘‘From reproductions I should 
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judge the execution not to be by Giovanni di Paolo,’’ 
and so on. Execution above everything else must 
be judged from the original, and in these cases the 
author’s arguments are vitiated and made tentative 
by such qualifying phrases. Pope-Hennessey does not 
make it clear whether he has studied the Chicago 
panels purely through reproductions or not, but, 
ingenious and illuminating as his discussion of these 
pictures is, in defining their iconography and com- 
position, it certainly lacks the feeling ofa first-hand 
study of color and handling. 

The necessity of study in American collections by 
European scholars brings one to a realization of the 
really surprising number of Sienese paintings we have. 
This may be made evident: by something in the nature 
of a rough statistical analysis of Berenson’s 1932 edition 
of his lists (I do not happen to have the Italian 1936 
revision at hand). Of the forty-six Sienese painters 
included in the lists, only three—Matteo Balducci, 
Matteo da Viterbo, and Baldassarre Peruzzi — do not 
offer examples in American collections (and of these, 
Peruzzi, as a matter of fact, is represented by paintings 
or drawings in Boston, New York, and St. Louis). 
Only eight, in addition to these three, are missing 
from New York collections. At least a dozen Sienese 
painters are represented by a greater number of 
pictures in America than are to be found in Europe 
outside of Italy itself. There are more Sienese paint- 
ings in New York alone than in Berlin, London, and 
Paris put together. In fact, a complete reckoning 
of Sienese pictures in this country would bring the 
number close to four hundred. Naturally, examples 
of Sienese sculpture are less numerous, yet it is signi- 
ficant that in the recent Detroit Italian sculpture 
exhibition, Dr. Valentiner was able to assemble twelve 
representative examples of Sienese work, which is a 
fair enough proportion in an exhibition which included 
exactly a hundred items. There must be some sixty 
or seventy pieces of Sienese sculpture in American 
collections. 

All this brings one to the alluring thought of an 
American Mostra Senese. It is to be hoped that it 
will not be long until one of the major museums works 
out this entirely feasible idea: not only could such 
an exhibit, through the fine codperation which has 
made the big comprehensive shows of the last few 
years so conspicuously successful, be a fascinating 
cross-section of one of the rarest and completest of 
the Italian schools, but it might very well act as a 
decided stimulus to American Sienese scholarship. 
Everyone knows the truly remarkable renaissance of 
Sienese studies which followed tn the wake of the 
great Mostra Senese of 1904, and it is not inconceivable 
that a comprehensive showing of some of America’s 
Sienese masterpieces would direct our attention along 
similar lines. 

ALLEN WELLER 


Is ART A SUPERSTITION OR A Way OF LIFE? By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 23 pp. Newport, Rhode 
Island, John Stevens, 1937. $. 50. 


To the artist, Dr. Coomaraswamy’s book is likely 
to act as a red rag; to the scholar, perhaps as a 
sedative. In any event, it is a pamphlet which can 
hardly be put down without a definite reaction, and 
a desire to hear more. 














In his advocacy of a return to a more or less feudal 
order, in his intense scorn of humanism, he is denying 
in every sense the value of modern civilizations, whose 
‘* withering touch’’ seems to him a matter of retro- 
gression rather than natural change. 

Perhaps, in its limited outlook this booklet is true 
to itself, the only real criterion of a work of art, but 
as all wishful thinking (especially for an earlier, but 
dead, order of things) it is mainly valuable for its 
power to create opposed reactions. As an inoculation 
against smallpox, by advocating the very thing that 
is least desirable, it fulfills its purpose. 

If the artist can read this pamphlet and have no 
fears, then he is safe; if the scholar can do likewise, 
then perhaps that mystic word ‘‘ progress’’ can have 
some definite meaning. 

RICHARD FLORSHEIM 


LA CATTEDRALE DI FERRARA, 1135-1935. 270 pp.; 
104 pés. 


The advantages of publishing books in the regular 
way are made apparent in the case of this volume 
commemorating the eighth centenary of the cathedral 
of Ferrara. For this beautiful and useful book is 
almost unknown and unobtainable, launched into the 
world, as it is, without publisher, place of publication, 
or date. It is easily the best monograph available on 
the subject, for that of Canonici, brought out in 1845, 
no longer corresponds to scholarly needs, and that 
of Castagnoli is rather the conscientious report of a 
surveyor than the study of an art historian. For 
English readers there has been nothing recent available 
better than the clear summary account, with only 
minor inaccuracies, given by Porter in Lombard Ar- 
chilecture. 

The centenary volume falls into two parts, though 
they are not designated as such. The first is composed 
of a series of lectures given at Ferrara by different 
speakers between May 8, 1935 and May 8, 1936, that 
is, spread over the centennial year as the cathedral 
celebrates its consecration on the eighth of May. 
The second part of the book amounts to an indepen- 
dent monograph of 130 pages plus the plates. 

As public addresses the seven contributions forming 
the first part of the book were undoubtedly excellent ; 
as chapters in a book they are not without defects of 
proportion individually and of co-ordination collec- 
tively. The lecturers seem not to have taken adequate 
cognizance of the contributions of their fellows; in 
consequence there are unnecessary cases of inconsist- 
ency and redundancy. However, a variety of attacks 
on the same material is in itself of considerable 
interest, and the reader who takes them not as parts 
of a book but as a series of lectures will overlook 
rhetorical sins. He will, indeed, come to hope for 
further centenary volumes of the sort on the mediaeval 
monuments of Europe. 

The first contribution is by Gustavo Giovannoni 
and deals, as do two or three of the others, with the 
place of the cathedral of Ferrara in Italian Romanesque 
architecture, This is a well-written lay essay to repre- 
sent the participation of the Accademia d’ Italia in 
the celebration. The next chapter is a rather slight 
treatment of the same theme by Carlo Calzecchi Onesti. 
With the third chapter, by the genial Ferrarese 
historian Giuseppe Agnelli, whose book on Ferrara 
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in Jtalia Artistica everyone knows, the reader finds 
himself on firmer ground, although Agnelli here 
confines himself for the most part to a general survey 
of the cathedral’s sculpture. 

The fourth contributor, Dom. Arnaldo Roberti, is 
the first to set himself a definite theme, the rédle of 
cathedrals in the Middle Ages, for many aspects of 
which his Benedictine training well equips him. He 
gives a lucid summary of the rise and vicissitudes of 
the episcopal dignity and prerogatives, and of the 
relation of the bishop to the rising commune. His 
balanced presentation of economic, legal, political, 
and ecclesiastical factors reveals an exceptionally up- 
to-date conception of history, and it is fortified with 
a welcome bibliography in the footnotes. Despite 
the occasional echo of a traditional misconception, 
such as: ‘‘Cosi per tre secoli i successori degli apo- 
stoli ebbero la loro cattedrale nelle anguste basiliche 
sotterranee dei cimiteri cristiani...,’’ this is the most 
enlightening of the lectures. 

The next lecture, by Gino Chierici, deals mainly 
with the dating of the different parts of the cathedral 
(the facade of which notoriously presents the most 
important problems), yet not so convincingly but that 
the next contributor, Mario Calura, lecturing six 
weeks later, could explicitly contradict him on an 
important point. To Chierici’s theory that the idea 
of a three-gabled facade came to Ferrara from Central 
Italy, where it presumably started with the Orvieto 
facade of 1310, Calura opposes the evidence of the 
reverse face of the right gable at Ferrara, where can 
be seen a lower, earlier gable of about 1200 (according 
to the style of its arcade), flanking isocephically the 
gabled nave roof and attesting an earlier, slightly 
lower three-gabled facade. Heightened by the raking 
arcades the present gables came into being somewhat 
later—Calura thinks about 1250. 

It happens that the other prominent aspect of the 
cathedral of Ferrara is now also three-gabled, that is 
the south elevation. And this is a convenient place 
to mention a question that has arisen about the date 
of its three gabied projections. Porter attacked the 
otherwise prevalent view that they date from the 
eighteenth century rebuilding of the interior, arguing 
that the drawing of Sardi published in 1646 ‘‘shows 
distinctly the three barocco gables on the south side 
of the nave, as they exist to-day.’’ None of the 
contributors to the volume under review noted 
Porter’s observation; and, as a matter of fact, Sardi’s 
frontispiece is on too small a scale and too generalized 
to form the basis of a conclusive argument. There 
was, of course, the series of small decorative gables 
all along the south side, and Sardi’s engraver, work- 
ing on a small scale, seems merely to have adopted 
the expedient of reducing the number of these to be 
indicated in a tiny foreshortened view to three. For 
the other drawings of the cathedral, all the way down 
to the very exact one by Bolzoni made in 1720 (but 
recording the state of the cathedral before recostruc- 
tion), show the clearstory rising free and only this 
series of little gables—which have nothing to do with 
the present large gabled projections. 

Calura, in turn, makes an unhappy shot in the dark 
when in looking about for the French inspiration of 
Ferrara’s Gothic Last Judgment he plays up ‘‘ Notre 
Dame di Parigi, specialmente, che sembra aver ispi- 
rato l’autore ignoto delle sculture ferraresi, non sol- 
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tanto per lo stile, ma anche, e sopratutto, per i 
motivi della composizione.’’ In general, however, 
Calura’s study of the symbolism is admirable, here 
and there a little too eager perhaps, e. g. in his 
interpretation of the lily as standing for June in the 
set of labors of the months from the Porta dei Mesi, 
but not without inspiration, e. g. in his interpretation 
of the difficult pulpit relief of the unicorn. The series 
of lectures closes on a high level of scholarly com- 
petence with a brief and clear restatement by Giulio 
Bertoni of the evidence regarding the famous lost 
mosaic inscription in Italian. 

The second part of the book is a very conscientious 
description of the cathedral and its contents by Arturo 
Giglioli. He is to be thanked for his clear analysis 
of the facade and the resulting outline of the history 


of its erection. While he does not succeed in fitting 
the monument into the history of mediaeval art, 
and this is a thing which should be done more com- 
pletely than heretofore, he does not make any con- 
spicuous blunders except the identification of the 
St. John flanking the Christ of the Last Judgment as 
Joseph. Allin all his part of the monograph is that 
which will be referred to most frequently by students 
of art and which must serve as the basis for further, 
more professional studies. 

A closing word of praise should be said of the ma- 
terial side of the book, of its excellent paper, print- 
ing, and illustration (including many photographs of 
details, such as that used for the tailpiece of this 
review). 

Joun SHAPLEY 























Ferrara, Cathedral: Decorative Detail of Facade 
(after Drawing by Richard Florsheim) 








